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Durine the last hundred years or so a great change has come 
over the question of the philosophical approach to theism. 
For the Roman Catholic Church it remains an article of 
faith that the existence of God can be demonstrated by 
reason ; but outside that communion confidence has been 
weakened in the validity of the arguments formerly relied 
upon. It is not only the ontological argument of Anselm and 
Descartes that is rejected as fallacious: that was already 
done by Aquinas. But the arguments of St Thomas himself, 
all of them allied to the so-called cosmological and teleolo- 
gical arguments, have fallen under equal suspicion. The 
changed intellectual attitude is mainly due to Kant’s criti- 
cism of the arguments ; whether valid or not, the criticism 
has been effective; and, as a result, theistic belief, when it 
attempts to explain and justify itself by philosophical 
reasoning, has come to rely more and more on the argument 
from morality which Kant himself found convincing. That 
argument may not be accepted in the exact form in which 
Kant stated it; but the validity and power of goodness as 
the law of life—or, more generally, the ideal realm of values 
—are regarded as fundamental for a philosophy of theism. 
This line of approach leads to a view of God which sets 
the Divine goodness rather than the Divine power in the 
forefront. I do not mean that the older theologians failed to 
assert the goodness of God ; that would have been impossible 
for any Christian thinker who was mindful of the stress laid 
in the Scriptures on the holiness, justice, mercy, and loving- 
kindness of the universal Father. But the theologians were 
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expected to prove God’s existence philosophically, and their 
thinking led them by a variety of arguments to a First Mover, 
then to a First Cause, then to a Designer, and so on. The 
conception which emerges as fundamental from these lines of 
thought is that of the Almighty from whom all things pro- 
ceed and who is the sovereign disposer of all events. It may 
be noted also that the three creeds qualify God or the Father 
as almighty, but do not qualify him as good; the moral 
aspect enters only in their references to the incarnation and 
sufferings of Christ ‘‘ for us men and our salvation.”” Accord- 
ingly the Divine goodness comes to be exhibited in what used 
to be called the “ plan of salvation”; the theologians have 
expressed this conception in certain doctrines put forward as 
fundamental for the faith, and it is upon the ethical aspects 
of some of these doctrines that I shall venture to make some 
comments. 

There is a difficulty at the outset of such a venture—the 
difficulty of selecting an authoritative statement of these 
doctrines. Recent theological literature is markedly affected 
by the movement of philosophical thought to which I have 
referred, but (outside the Roman Catholic Church) it dis- 
plays too great a variety of doctrine for any one or two 
works to be taken as authoritative or even as representative 
of modern opinion. I am therefore going to fall back upon 
official documents, although it may be held that the formule 
contained in them are antiquated and effete. For this pur- 
pose I select the Canons of the Council of Trent, the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
These are the official standards of doctrine for certain com- 
munions; and, although the authority of the Protestant 
standards has been weakened by a fairly general consensus 
of the signatories, or by legal decision, or by a modification 
of the terms in which assent to them is given, they are still 
formally subscribed by officials and they have never been 
replaced. And I shall not deal with minor matters of detail, 
but only with central doctrines with regard to which, more- 
over, the three documents in question will be found to be in 
fundamental agreement and therefore presumably represen- 
tative of the common tradition. 


I. 


The underlying doctrine is that the need for salvation 
arises from the sinful state of man; and according to our 
documents, this state of sin is due to the Fall of man recorded 
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in the Book of Genesis. What, then, is meant by the doc- 
trine of Original Sin? The doctrine of the Council of Trent 
is set forth in a series of propositions of which the following 
are the chief: (1) that “‘ Adam when he had transgressed the 
commandment of God in paradise immediately lost the holi- 
ness and justice in which he had been constituted, and that 
he incurred, through the offence of such prevarication, the 
wrath and indignation of God and consequently death” ; 
(2) that the sin of Adam injured not himself alone but also 
his posterity, into whom he has transfused not only death 
and pains of the body, but sin also, which is the death of the 
soul; (3) that this sin, being in each man as his own, can be 
taken away only “‘ by the merit of the one mediator our Lord 
Jesus Christ” ; (4) that by this grace the guilt of original sin 
is taken away in baptism, all that belongs to the true and 
proper nature of sin being thereby removed : concupiscence 
indeed remains, but it is not itself sin, although it originated 
from it and inclines to it. This distinction between sin and 
concupiscence is also drawn in the Catechism of the Council, 
where it is said that by the cleansing of baptism “no sin, 
whether original or actual, of omission or commission, re- 
mains to be expiated, no penalty to be paid ”—thus making 
it clear that Adam’s sin is every man’s ‘sin, a sin of which 
every man is guilty—at the same time that “ infirmities of 
nature”? remain after baptism and scarcely anyone can 
always contend successfully against the “‘ motions of con- 
cupiscence ”’ which incite to sin. That is to say, I am not 
responsible for the infirmities of my nature or concupiscence 
—they are not my sins—though I am guilty of sin when I 
yield to them ; but I am guilty of original sin, that is, Adam’s 
first sin, transfused into me by propagation, until pardoned 
by the merit of Christ conveyed in baptism. 

Apart from the reference to the efficacy of baptism and to 
the distinction between sin and concupiscence, the essence of 
the doctrine of Original Sin is repeated in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith in terms equally uncompromising. The 
one point of difference is that the Confession maintains what 
the Tridentine Canon does not maintain, the Augustinian 
doctrine that total corruption of soul and body in all men 
results from this first sin. Otherwise the doctrine is the same. 
“‘ Our first parents,” says the Confession, “‘ being the root of 
all mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and the same 
death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their pos- 
terity, descending from them by ordinary generation ” ; and, 
lest there be any doubt as to what sin and guilt involve, it 1s 
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added that “every sin, both original and actual, being a 
transgression of the righteous law of God, and contrary there- 
unto, doth in its own nature bring guilt upon the sinner, 
whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God and curse of 
the law, and so made subject to death with all its miseries, 
spiritual, temporal, and eternal.” Or, as the Westminster 
divines put it for “‘ such as are of weaker capacity ” in their 
Shorter Catechism: ‘ All mankind by their fall lost com- 
munion with God, are under his wrath and curse, and so 
made liable to all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and 
to the pains of hell for ever.” 

There is a striking assertion of the unity of the race both 
in the Tridentine and in the Westminster statements. Accord- 
ing to the former Adam’s sin is transfused into all men by 
propagation ; conversely, the Shorter Catechism says that 
all men “sinned in him and fell with him in his first trans- 
gression.” The Anglican Articles do not take such high 
ground. In them Original Sin is not made to depend upon 
any identification—whether material or mystical or juridical 
—of Adam with his remote descendants, but is simply 
regarded as consisting in the tendencies to evil—‘ the fault 
and corruption of the nature ”—which are obviously innate 
in every man. Were this all, the doctrine would hardly be a 
doctrine of sin, but only of the causes of, or temptations to, 
sin. ‘“‘ The fault and corruption of the nature” seems to 
describe what the Tridentine Canon called concupiscence, 
which is a legacy to us from Adam’s sin and also an incite- 
ment to sin in us, but is not itself sin. We are not guilty 
because of it, but only if we yield to it. So far London (if I 
may so name the Anglican Articles) gives a very different 
definition of Original Sin from that of Trent or of West- 
minster. But this is not the whole of the Anglican doctrine. 
If London identifies Original Sin with what Trent calls con- 
cupiscence, it rejects the Tridentine view that we are not 
responsible for this concupiscence and asserts that this in- 
clination to evil ‘‘ deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.” 

Both Trent and Westminster grasp the bull by the horns. 
They see (or we may give them credit for having seen) that it 
is not just to condemn and punish a man for a sin which he 
did not commit ; but Original Sin is my sin because I am in 
a sense identical with Adam the first sinner. That is the 
only possible ethical ground for imputing it to me; and this 
ground is supposed to be adequately warranted by the phy- 
sical unity of the race. Adam had already sinned before 
begetting the earliest (after himself) of my ancestors; the 
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ETHICS AND THEOLOGY 5 


sin consequently belonged to his nature then and to the 
nature of every descendant of his, or, as Westminster has it, 
Isinned in him. The argument thus put seems a bit of rather 
simple materialism—too simple, indeed, for the modern 
biologist, who would say that it does not allow for the inde- 
pendence and continuity of the germ-plasm. It is useless, 
however, to discuss the question on these lines. Whatever 
we may hold to be the true explanation of the individuality 
of the individual man, the recognition of individual as dis- 
tinct from tribal responsibility marks a refinement of ethical 
ideas which we cannot fail to recognise. ‘‘ The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge ” 
may or may not be sound biology; but “the soul that 
sinneth it shall die” is certainly much better ethics. 

While Trent and Westminster attempt to justify the 
imputation to us of a sin which we plainly did not commit by 
asserting that, in some obscure sense, we really did commit 
it, London simply accepts the fact that there is an inherited 
tendency to evil in every man’s nature, and goes on to state 
that “it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.” The 
neuter pronoun only slightly obscures the meaning that the 
unfortunate persons (that is, all men) who inherit evil ten- 
dencies deserve damnation on that account. This also 
involves the immorality of punishing a man for that which 
he did not do and for which he should not be held respon- 
sible. Of course the way of looking at responsibility from a 
collective or tribal point of view was characteristic of a certain 
stage in social evolution and had its importance in emphasis- 
ing the solidarity of the community ; but that consideration 
is not relevant to the question of personal responsibility. 

The doctrine of Original Sin no longer occupies a pro- 
minent place in the religious consciousness. The story of the 
Fall, with which it is connected, has ceased to be taken as 
serious history ; and the moral consciousness is less under 
the control of tribal ideas than it was even two or three 
hundred years ago. It may seem unnecessary, therefore, to 
have spent so much time on a doctrine the life of which has 
gone out. My defence for having done so is that the doctrine 
is fundamental in the system to which it belongs, and with 
its disappearance that system will have to be transformed. 


II. 


It is impossible to enter here into a discussion of theories 
of the Atonement. But it seems clear that, in each of our 
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documents, the death of Christ is represented as a satisfac- 
tion made to God the Father for the sins of mankind. The 
Tridential Canon says that Christ “‘ merited justification for 
us by His most holy Passion on the wood of the Cross, and 
for us made satisfaction unto God the Father’’; and the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent repeats the same doctrine : 
** In his death and passion the Son of God, our Saviour, con- 
templated atoning and obliterating the sins of all ages [that 
is, original and actual], by offering for them to his Father a 
full and superabundant satisfaction.” On this point the 
Thirty-nine Articles are also clear and concise: ‘“* The offer- 
ing of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, propitia- 
tion, and satisfaction, for all the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual.” The Westminster Confession is of 
course perfectly precise: ‘‘ The Lord Jesus, by his perfect 
obedience and sacrifice of himself, which he through the 
eternal spirit once offered up unto God, hath fully satisfied 
the justice of his Father ; and purchased not only reconcilia- 
tion, but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, 
for all those whom the Father hath given unto him.” 

There are degrees of fulness in these statements. The 
death of Christ is a “‘ satisfaction ”’ for sin according to the 
Thirty-first Article; it is a satisfaction made to God the 
Father, says the Tridentine Canon ; it is a satisfaction of the 
justice of the Father, adds the Westminster Confession. 
There is no real divergence between these statements—only 
different degrees of completeness. It is because God is just 
that he cannot remit the sin or its penalty (for both are 
implied) until that justice is satisfied. Presumably the 
eternal torment of the sinners would satisfy it; but it can 
also be satisfied by the temporary torment of Him who, 
being Son of God as well as son of man, had no sin of his own 
to expiate. 

There are two ethical ideas here: first, the connection 
between sin and punishment—the doctrine that justice is 
“* satisfied ’’ by inflicting a penalty ; and secondly, the idea 
of vicarious punishment (not merely vicarious suffering), that 
is, the doctrine that justice is “ satisfied ” provided some one 
suffers adequately—whether that person be the sinner or 
another. To these points I shall return. 

That this satisfaction of the Divine justice implies the 
subjective attitude of faith on the part of those men to whom 
the merits of Christ are “imputed”; that this faith comes 
by God’s grace, and that it leads to the sanctification of man’s 
nature constitute another and (from the moral point of view) 
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less questionable aspect of the traditional doctrine. All our 
documents are, I think, agreed so far on these points ; though 
there are important differences between them on various 
questions involved—whether the faith-producing grace of 
God is irresistible, or requires to be met by spontaneous 
acceptance on the part of the individual; whether it is 
genuinely offered to all or only to the elect; and what the 
function of the Sacraments is in the remission of sins and in 
the growth in grace. These are points of controversy between 
the Roman and Reformed Churches. They appear also to 
include points on which the post-Tridentine theology of 
Rome has varied considerably from the earlier Augustinian 
tradition. Obviously the doctrine of predestination, and also 
the Sacramental theory, raise questions of great ethical 
interest ; but different branches of the Church hold different 
views about them, and there is an advantage in restricting 
attention at present to doctrines regarding which there is 
some common agreement. I know that the agreement is not 
very profound—that it is a matter of documents rather than 
of living opinion; but the documents are the official pro- 
nouncements of the most representative Churches of Chris- 
tendom, and in their literal meaning they are still accepted 
both in Rome and in Tennessee. If they are no longer 
believed (which I doubt) at Lambeth or at Edinburgh, it is 
just as well that the position should be made clear. 


IIl. 


Accordingly I restrict myself to certain fundamental 
doctrines in which, nominally at least, the leading reformed 
communions agree with the Roman. They suggest certain 
ethical reflections. 

To start with, they are connected with a view of God in 
which His goodness is at least less obvious, less stressed, than 
His power. He is regarded as the Almighty creator, ruler 
and judge. The scholastics and their master Aristotle are 
not alone to blame for this. It was predominantly the Hebrew 
conception. And the three Creeds, although they speak of 
God as Father, do so in a different sense from that in which 
Christ used the word when He taught His disciples to pray 
“Our Father.” The term “ Father” is applied to God in 
the Creeds not as the common father of all men, and so the 
object and the source of love, but as distinguishing the first 
person of the Trinity from the second. It is as Sovereign 
and Judge that God is predominantly regarded in those 
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cardinal theological doctrines to which I have referred. 
Ethically the doctrines are an application of the conception 
of justice. They make this justice fundamental in God’s 
nature and they understand justice in a special way. 

Sin is regarded as disobedience. in the Tridentine 
Canons it is defined by implication as the transgression of 
the commandment of God; and a similar definition is given 
explicitly in the Westminster Shorter Catechism: ‘Sin is 
any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the law of 
God.” “* Man’s first disobedience ” is not represented as an 
act wrong in itself in any other way than because it was for- 
bidden. And it is represented as forbidden not as something 
evil in itself, but by the mere will of the Ruler. No doubt the 
theologians were committed to this view when they decided 
to make their whole doctrine hinge upon the story in Genesis. 
But the result has not been altogether healthy. It has led to 
an excessively high estimate of the virtue of obedience in 
ecclesiastical ethics. I do not deny that in any organised 
community there must be a relation of superior and inferior 
in the matter of rule; that obedience is due by the latter for 
the end of the common welfare, and that it is a duty perhaps 
too little recognised in the average behaviour of to-day. I 
admit also that the command of God would constitute a 
duty, even though we could not see its purpose. I am not 
prepared, therefore, to defend the conduct of Adam and Eve 
in the story—still less that of the serpent. But it is a shallow 
view of God which looks upon Him as laying down purpose- 
less commands: His purpose may be inscrutable, but the 
commands cannot be merely arbitrary. If God is good, then 
His decrees issue from goodness and lead to it, and we render 
obedience to God by seeking what is good. So far from all 
other virtues of character being results of obedience, obedi- 
ence itself is a derivative virtue dependent on the goodness of 
the rule or of the ruler. 

Quite in line with the view which identifies sin with dis- 
obedience is the connection asserted between sin and punish- 
ment. It is a theory of justice—indeed a justiciary doctrine 
—and it commits us at once to the retributory theory of 
punishment. Owing to the justice of God sin must needs be 
followed by its punishment—death and misery. Not God 
Himself can remit this punishment: His justice must be 
“satisfied” ; then He is able to forgive. What can be said 
about this view without traversing all the weary paths of 
theologico-ethical controversy ? I will venture upon some- 
thing. 
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ETHICS AND THEOLOGY 9 


In the first place, I will admit that the retributive theory 
has hold of something that is of importance ethically. There 
is a connection between punishment and sin; there is no 
punishment (properly so called) except for a wrong done or 
sin committed. The individual may be called upon to endure 
pain or suffering in building up his own good character or for 
the protection of his fellow-men. But it is only when it is 
inflicted because he has done wrong that the pain is also 
punishment: Apart from that wrong-doing or the conscious- 
ness of it, suffering does not produce remorse or lead to 
repentance ; whereas it has, or may have, these effects when 
it is recognised as punishment. Consequently the differentia 
of punishment is not to be discovered in the experience of 
pain—a common experience often disconnected with any 
question of wrong-doing or sin. It lies in some relation to 
the wrong-doing or sin, and this relation is a relation of 
antagonism—an effort to abolish or “‘ negate ”’ it. 

I would even ask the question, Is there any ethical con- 
nection between pain and sin? The question may seem 
absurd, for it has always been assumed that they are con- 
nected. But I am looking for something in the nature of pain 
which involves the proposition that it ought to follow sin ; 
and I confess that the question causes me some difficulty. 
Pain is certainly often consequential upon actions which are 
not wrong or sinful, so that it cannot be the whole essence of 
punishment. At the same time punishment involves pain ; 
it is pain on account of the wrong done. The pain acts as a 
motive restraining the agent from further wrong-doing. So 
far it would seem that the element of pain in the conse- 
quences of wrong-doing can be ‘validated without going 
beyond the ordinary reformative and protective theories of 
the justification of punishment; the retributive theory is 
not needed. Consequently, apart from its tendency to refor- 
mation and social protection, we have as yet no justification 
for saying that pain should follow sin. 

It is no doubt a deep instinctive feeling that makes us 
associate them. If the wrong which a man does is flagrant, 
we say at once “he deserves to suffer,” perhaps without 
thinking or caring whether the suffering will lead to his 
amendment or to the protection of society. But this feeling 
is a remnant of the primitive instinct of retaliation which is 
rooted in ancestral experiences of sudden injury and quick 
revenge, and is thus largely indifferent to the intention of the 
wrong or to individual responsibility. 

Put the case another way. A sin has been committed. 
Vou. XXV.—No. 1. og 
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Suppose that the punishment of it by inflicting pain upon the 
offender could have no good effect either upon him or upon 
anyone else, would the punishment still be justified ? And, 
if so, how much pain should be inflicted ? As the offence has 
been against the Infinite Being, shall we say that it was an 
infinite sin and can be expiated only by an infinite penalty ? 
The reason alleged is sophistical, for it assumes that the sin- 
fulness of a sin can be measured by the dignity of the person 
wronged. But, apart from that, we recoil from answering 
“Yes” to such a question; and yet it is upon that answer 
that our systems of theology have been founded. 

Yet, in spite of its defects, the retributive theory has hold 
of something which is left out by the reformative and pro- 
tective theories as commonly stated, and that something is 
ethical. If the sinner is restrained from committing sin only 
by the threat of consequential pain, then with the removal of 
the threat he would revert to his old ways; his correct be- 
haviour is imposed upon him externally and does not issue from 
his character and will Something more is needed to establish 
the ethical connection between sin and pain; and this some- 
thing more consists in the a of the pain inflicted—its 
tendency to overcome the sinful volition or desire. It is more 
than the protection of society or the addition of a dissuasive 
to the motives of the sinner. The shock of pain may, and 
often does, awaken the sufferer to a recognition of the lack of 
harmony between his conduct and the social order or the 
Divine holiness or his own ideals; and this may lead to a 
new attitude, a repentance, whereby the sin is expunged 
from the soul and a new life born in it. The external conse- 
quences of the sin are not removed—perhaps cannot be re- 
moved. But the harmony with the moral order is restored 
and the evil in the man’s soul is cured. This is the “ nega- 
tion ” of the wrong, and the purpose of bringing it about is 
the fundamental ethical ground for the justification of 
punishment. 

This view may be incomplete, and I put it forward with 
diffidence ; but at least it leaves room both for forgiveness 
and for regeneration ; and it is an ethical view. On the other 
hand, the traditional view which regards punishment simply 
as the death or pain consequent on sin and holds that this 
punishment “ satisfies ’’ justice treats sin and punishment as 
related only externally to one another—as they are in the 
police-courts. It leads on to the view that as punishment or 
pain is the one thing needful to satisfy justice, it is indifferent 
upon whom the suffering falls. It is even a doctrine of some 
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systems of ecclesiastical ethics that the sins of one man may 
be made up for or atoned by the good deeds of others. Here, 
for instance, is the opening sentence of the will of a Roman 
Catholic bishop, reported in The Times a few months ago: 
‘I bequeath my soul to God, from Whom it came, my body 
to the earth, from which it was made, and all my sins, trans- 
gressions, and offences to my kind and generous relations and 
friends, to be atoned and satisfied for to the best of their 
power by prayers, masses, alms, and other good deeds.”’ The 
attitude of mind revealed in this sentence is noteworthy. A 
man’s sins are “‘ atoned and satisfied for” by good deeds— 
the good deeds of other men. It is a natural consequence of 
the traditional forensic theory of the Atonement. It appears 
to me to be fundamentally unethical, and to proceed from 
a misunderstanding of the obvious fact in life that suffering 
spreads from the wrong-doer to others. Men are indeed 
united by race and neighbourhood and vocation, and 
vicarious suffering is a feature of all these relations; it is 
part of the discipline of life ; the doctrine of the Incarnation 
prepares us to find its intensity and significance in the life 
and death of Jesus Christ; but the quasi-legal transaction 
by which His pain is set off against the penalty incurred by 
men (or the elect amongst them) appears to me a travesty of 
Divine justice. 

I am not presumptuous enough to offer a theory of the 
Atonement. But it is there (or in the presupposed doctrine 
of the Incarnation) that a start healt be made in recon- 
structing Christian theology—if it is ever to be freed from 
the tradition of the Almighty Ruler with His eternal inscrut- 
able decrees, and if God is to be conceived from the outset as 
the God of Love. The latter conception has also its own 
danger—the danger of the sentimentalism which looks upon 
pain as the only evil and upon God’s purpose as fulfilled 
simply in the pleasure of His creatures. This view also shows 
ethical poverty, and if is farther removed from the facts of 
life than the sterner doctrines with which I have been occu- 
pied. But these two are not the only alternatives. If God 
is good His purpose for His creatures must be that they too 
should achieve goodness ; and the theologian should be able 
to construct his doctrine of the way to goodness without 
falsifying history or misunderstanding morality. 


W. R. SORLEY. 


CAMBRIDGE. 














THE INFINITE IN RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. 


G. F. BARBOUR, D.Puuit. 
I. 


It might perhaps be accounted an exaggeration if we were 
to say that the sense of and the aspiration after the Infinite 
are necessary elements in every important religion; for the 
religion of Rome, with its deities harnessed to the duties and 
wedded to the trivial concerns of daily life, might be cited 
in disproof, while even the religion of Greece in its Olympian 
form shows an unmatched but essentially finite beauty. 
But we may safely say that without this element religion 
lacks that which makes its appeal deepest and most lasting, 
and which alone makes its teaching credible in the modern 
world. Christianity was not the only faith which, advancing 
from the East, made the radiant gods of Olympus not less 
than the prosaic gods of Rome appear as the wan figures of 
twilight when the sun rises; and it seems certain that, even 
if the gods of Greece and Rome had been shielded from the 
attack of these rival beliefs from the East, they would have 
faded into nothingness because they did so little to satisfy 
men possessed of ‘‘ immortal longings.” 

We must also take into account the effect of scientific 
discovery in enlarging the thoughts and the vision of man 
as he looks upon the world of nature. There is no need to 
elaborate the familiar fact that the compact and comfortable 
universe of Aristotle, Ptolemy, and the schoolmen was 
shattered centuries ago. Instead of an earth, central both 
in a physical and a moral sense, surrounded by concentric 
spheres to which were attached heavenly bodies destined 
to give light and knowledge to its inhabitants, we find a 
mere speck of star-dust as our home—an inconsiderable speck 
amid a universe whose magnitude and whose forces crush 
12 
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and baffle our powers of conception. For stellar space is 
now measured not in billions of miles, but in “ light-years ” 
—the inconceivable distance traversed in a year by light— 
and one recent estimate is that the sidereal system is “ at 
least 300,000 light-years in diameter.” } 

The microscope, and the ultra-microscopic investigations 
of modern physics, working in the direction opposite to that 
of the telescope, tell us also their story of infinity. It is, 
they say, discoverable throughout the universe, intensively 
as well as in extension. Few, indeed, can follow these 
discoveries with full understanding, and fewer still can grasp 
the teaching of modern mathematics regarding the intensive 
infinite, or gauge the importance of the theories of Relativity 
which are altering the scheme of the Newtonian universe 
as fundamentally as Copernicus and his successors altered 
the Ptolemaic astronomy. But the plain man, while he 
understands little of the work done in the observatories and 
laboratories of the world, at least feels that the universe is 
daily coming to be recognised as far more complex and 
marvellous, and far less reducible to convenient formule, 
than he or his fathers imagined. So he concludes that, as 
the infinite appears around us in ever new forms, only a 
religion which has the infinite at the very heart of its message 
is worthy of credence to-day. And in considering this great 
problem most theologians, and many who not long since 
might have claimed the name of philosophers, have humbly 
to take their places with the plain man. 

There is, indeed, a philosophical answer to the problem 
which was widely received as satisfactory a generation or 
two ago. Hegel taught his followers that the human spirit 
ought not to be terrorised by mere magnitude, and that the 
infinite which is formed by always going on and on and 
on is essentially a “false infinite.” The true infinite, on 
the other hand, is that which is limited by nothing outside 
its own nature, or which acknowledges no bounds save those 
which it prescribes to itself. To consider this answer fully 
would demand too long a discussion; but it may be said 
briefly that, while it is valid in its emphasis on the concepts 
of value and self-determination as against the depressing 
contemplation of mere physical magnitude, it suffers by 
being too purely intellectual. ‘‘ The heart has its reasons ” 
was a famous word of Pascal’s, and we might add that the 
imagination has its rights, not against but alongside of the 

1 Dr Harlow Shapley, quoted by J. Y. Simpson, Landmarks in the 
Struggle between Science and Religion, p. 48. 
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purely reflective use of reason. This impression will be 
strengthened in those who call to mind Hegel’s impatient 
description of the stars as a mere “ eruption on the heavens.” 
This may have been a petulant and ill-considered saying, 
yet it betrayed a certain intellectual pride; and there is a 
far stronger appeal in the humility with which Pascal and 
Kant, like the authors of the eighth psalm and the Book of 
Job, acknowledged the awe which they felt in gazing up into 
the unfathomed spaces of the universe. And if there is a 
purpose in the scheme of things embracing both the soaring 
spirit of man and the physical universe which is his bodily 
home, we cannot believe that he is intended to draw a rigid 
distinction between the two or to find all the values that 
bring satisfaction to his spirit in the inner sphere, however 
far these transcend the rest in the last analysis. Rather we 
may follow Kant in placing “the starry heavens above ” 
along with, though second to, “‘ the moral law within,” as an 
insnkunatiiie source of wonder and awe to the human spirit. 

The famous passage in which these words are found 
formed the climax of ‘Kent's second Critique, and later, in 
the Critique of Judgment, he worked out more fully a similar 
conception in the intellectual and esthetic sphere when 
discussing the Sublime in nature and in the human spirit. 
There is, he taught, an inevitable conflict between the 
limitations of man’s sensible nature or even his imaginative 
powers and the illimitable range of his reason; and this 
‘involves a pain, which arouses in us the feeling of our 
supersensible destination. . . . Now, in the immensity of 
nature, and in the inadequacy of our faculties for adopting 
a standard proportionate to the esthetical estimation of the 
magnitude of its realm, we find our own limitation ; although 
at the same time in our rational faculty we find a different, 
non-sensuous standard, which has that infinity itself under 
it as a unit, and in comparison with which everything in 
nature is small. Thus in our mind we find a superiority to 
nature even in its immensity.”' Yet Kant’s earlier and 
simpler statement carries a deeper conviction, since it is in 
man’s moral nature rather than in the wide range of his 
reason that the element of infinity can be most convincingly 
perceived. 

Thus, following the lead of Kant, and of Pascal when he 
lets his imagination play upon the theme of the combined 
greatness and littleness of man, we may recognise that the 
vastness of nature need not in the final issue crush the human 
1 §§ 27, 28 (tr. Bernard, pp. 120, 125). Cf. the two preceding sections. 
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spirit; nor need the gaze of the spirit be turned wholly 
inward to save itself from the annihilating physical grandeur 
of a boundless universe. Rather, there are hidden links 
between the two; for if it were not for the spur applied to 
the imagination by the measureless spaces around us, we 
might never suspect how much lies unexplored within. 
Were it not for the greatness of nature, the truth might 
remain undiscovered which is expressed in Maeterlinck’s 
motto: ‘ Yet more is to be found in me.” The infinit 

everywhere manifest in the world which the senses reveal, 
and which science, passing almost beyond the sphere of 
sense, elaborates, may thus prove an incentive to the search 
for an inner infinite understood in no purely intellectual 
sense. And, in the measure in which religion contributes 
to make this inner infinite a reality, religious faith will be 
strengthened even amid the present upheaval of old beliefs. 


II. 


Religious thought has endeavoured in more than one way 
to meet this need for an inner counterpoise to the over- 
gg magnitude and complexity of the external universe. 

ut these endeavours have been attended by a twofold 
danger, or perhaps it should rather be said by a danger 
which appears in two somewhat different forms. The effort 
to escape from the limitations of the self and its finite 
knowledge may lead out into a mere haziness and vagueness 
of thought, which gives at best a diffused emotion rather than 
a true liberation of the imprisoned powers of the spirit. In 
this case the religious impulse is ineffective, and the Divine 
Spirit, which we confusedly feel to be infinite, brings no new 
power effectively to bear on the tasks and problems of real life, 
because the aspiration of the heart is not focussed on a new 
and higher knowledge or concentrated upon an immediate task. 

Or it may happen that the spirit falls back dismayed from 
the pursuit of the goal towards which it has set out, realising 
how rash is the attempt to overleap the common bounds of 
human thought and action. Thus religion may revert to 
the lower form of prostration before an immeasurable and 
inscrutable Power, and its chief mark may be a shuddering 
awe in the presence of that Mysterium tremendum which 
cannot be brought into the light of our knowledge or 
characterised in our human speech.! From this point the 


1 Cf. the striking analysis in Dr Rudolf Otto’s Idea of the Holy (tr. 
John W. Harvey). 
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journey is not long to the merely negative mysticism which 
rejects all ascription of definite attributes to the Divine as 
an unworthy and contradictory attempt to set bounds to 
the illimitable—to the Neti, neti (‘it is not so, not so”’) 
of the Indian sage. When this point is reached, religion is 
in grave danger of losing that moral content which it has 
slowly gained though the insight of prophets and the self- 
sacrifice of reformers in the East as in the West. 

Thus our problem can now be restated, and perchance 
stated more clearly. Can religion lead the human spirit out 
into such a contemplation of the infinite as is possible for 
us, without thereby losing touch with moral realities or 
lapsing into a vague or an overstrained emotionalism ? 
Can man find the infinite in his life without being unmanned, 
and, like Icarus, submerged in the attempt to rise above his 
own element? So stated, these questions may issue forth 
in a further question : Is the discovery of an inner infinite— 
lV Au-dela intérieure, as the late Professor Boutroux called 
it 1—a real experience, possible to normal human nature, 
or a vain imagination of philosophers and theologians ? 

First, then, it is worthy of note that an experience which 
can best be so described is not confined to any one aspect or 
faculty of human nature. On the side of reason, poets and 
philosophers have alike borne their testimony (as in the 
passage quoted from Kant’s third Critique) to the scope of 


“* This intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity.” 


And in this context some words of Mr Laurence Binyon’s 
may well be placed beside Milton’s,— 
** As if all immensity sought for a home in the mind 
At its core . . 
I feel within me, for this mortality’s answer, 
Sea without shore.” 2 


But the chief design of this essay is to direct attention to 
an analogous experience in other fields; and I can hardly 
do so more effectively than by quoting Boutroux’s analysis 
in the spheres of practice, of art (where we find poiesis 
passing beyond the sphere of mere pravzis), and finally of 
religion,— 

“The first characteristic of human action is to be 
always seeking something new. ... As soon as man 

1 See the little book translated by J. Nield with the English title The 


Beyond that is Within (Duckworth, 1912). 
2 The Sirens: Prelude. 
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would assert himself as man, he seeks to realise some 
original invention. And this characteristic implies that 
man regards himself as standing in front of boundless 
possibilities. The notion of the infinite is a condition 
of human action ”’ (op. cit., p.122f.). ‘“* Art represents 
the struggle towards the Beyond in the sphere of 
production. It consists in the attempt to create—with 
materials borrowed from our world, from that material 
world wherein our being loses itself—another world 
wherein we may find ourselves at home, a human world. 
Finally, religion constitutes the endeavour to amplify, 
to enlarge, to transfigure the very foundations of our 
being, through that power which enables us to partici- 
pate in an existence other than our own, and which 
strives to embrace even the infinite, viz., love. ... 
And religion does really confer on nature the power of 
realising what, from the naturalistic standpoint, was 
unrealisable. Religion pledges, in the innermost depths 
of the soul, the fundamental unity of the Given and of 
the Beyond, and she promises the gathering inflow of the 
latter into the former ” (p. 24 f.). 


If we follow out these lines of thought we recognise that 
they are most clearly verified in the most truly human 
activities, those in which thought and action are blended, 
or thought bears fruit inaction. If thought alone transcended 
the present and the finite, and none of the wider meanings 
which it brings back from its wanderings could be carried 
over into significant action, or, again, if action with its 
unending and immeasurable consequences were directed only 
by naturalistic, narrowly bounded thought, there would 
inevitably arise a division in human nature—a division fatal 
to that element of repose which is found both in thought and 
action at their highest. But if thought partakes of the 
infinite in its range, and action in its effects, radiating out- 
ward till they soon pass beyond our ken, the balance is 
maintained ; and if we must still divide human nature for 
the purpose of analysis, we find none the less that its tran- 
scendent character is seen both on the side of knowing and 
on that of doing. 

Nor should the emotional element be overlooked at this 
point. It is true that we criticised the form of religion which 
seeks to find the infinite in mere emotion, divorced from 
practice. But when the feeling-element enters in its due 
place as the link between knowledge and action—or, as a 
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truer psychology might perhaps say, as heightening and 
enhancing both—its share in enabling us to correct the 
narrowness of the material and arithmetical view of life’s 
values cannot be overestimated. It is, indeed, at times when 
thinking and morality are alike “touched with emotion,” 
rather than in moments of “cool” thought or merely 
deliberate action, that we feel the deeper, less measurable, 
significance of our lives; and so we are enabled to bring 
the generalisations in which we have thus far dealt to the 
test of experience. 

Such a verification of the ‘‘ More” or the “ Beyond ”’ 
that is to be found in us—or, as religion teaches, is bestowed 
on us from above—may come in a time of testing and strain, 
when hidden reserves of power to resist or to do are disclosed. 
It may come, as it came to St Paul, in a moment of insight 
into the infinitely searching character of the moral law and 
the endlessness of its demands, or with a sudden sense of 
those 


** High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised.” 


It may come as we look reflectively back over past years, 
and realise that even an outwardly uneventful life has more 
turnings in its path than the scientist could analyse or the 
most minutely careful biographer record. We may then 
perceive passages of a significance which only the slow action 
of the years has made clearly discernible on the sensitive 
plate of the mind and conscience. So much unplumbed 
experience goes to the shaping of lives which, examined from 
the outside, might well be accounted commonplace. Nor, 
as Browning has often shown, can we be blind to the signifi- 
cance of those ideals which have remained unrealised, but 
yet have had their part in determining thought and action, 
and raising them above the mercenary and material level. 

If this is true of life seen in retrospect, what are we to 
say of the possible development in significance of human 
capacity in the future ? ill not the infinite be seen here 
yet more clearly, if only man does not slip back into easy 
and forgetful ways? If man is a developing being, whose 
nature bears flower and fruit only by a slow unfolding of 
latent powers, does not the past, in its gradually apprehended 
richness of content, hold out a well-grounded hope that 
further and more penetrating experiences lie ahead ? 

This hope applies both to the individual life and to life 
in its social aspects. And to man as a social being—man as 
an inheritor from the past and a debtor to the future—it 
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constitutes an urgent call. Thus in one of his greatest 
sonnets Rossetti addresses himself to the man who is content 
to accept for himself the painfully won riches of the past, 
without exerting himself to maintain and pass on that 
heritage : 


** How should this be? Art thou then so much more 
Than they who sowed, that thou shouldst reap thereby ? 


‘* Nay, come up hither. From this wave-washed mound 
Unto the furthest flood-brim look with me ; 
Then reach on with thy thought till it be drowned, 


** Miles and miles distant though the last line be, 
And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond— 
Still, leagues beyond those leagues, there is more sea.” 


III. 


It is also instructive to compare the sense of the illimitable 
in human character as it reaches us through the devotion of 
ordinary men and women, and through the famous deeds 
of ‘‘ world-historical ’’ figures such as Alexander or Cesar, 
Columbus, Peter the Great, or Napoleon. In such careers 
there is, in truth, a challenging and startling disproportion 
between the apparent magnitude of cause and effect. That 
the thoughts arising in a single brain, the plans and objects 
and ambitions cherished in a single breast, girt round by the 
limitations which beset even the most fortunate of men, 
should reverberate down the centuries and change the 
destinies of continents—should even alter the face of nature 
by the foundation of cities or the devastation of wide lands— 
does in one sense enlarge our estimate of human power. 
There is something which mocks our ordinary standards of 
measurement in the power of will by which one man in a 
century or more may exert a greater influence than tens of 
millions of his nameless contemporaries. Yet while we do 
homage to the greatness of intellect and will by which those 
rare leaders of mankind make whole nations the instruments 
of their purpose, we must recognise how essentially limited 
such greatness is at the end. Over it all, said one who had 
taken no small part in the events of a great era, are written 
the simple words ‘‘ Hic jacet.”” From the more human point 
of view with which we are now chiefly concerned, the soldier 
who went through the horrors of Napoleon’s Russian cam- 
paign out of loyalty to his emperor was a grander figure than 
the emperor himself. So, too, the courage and devotion 
shown in the Great War by millions of men and women, who 
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never thought of themselves in any heroic light, have done 
incalculably more to lay bare the hidden possibilities of 
humanity than all the researches of psychology or the 
practical achievements of science during the crowded century 
that has passed. Assuredly, there is a true infinite in human 
nature wher such uncounted numbers have faced without 
flinching forms of suffering so intense and so prolonged. It 
is in man’s unmeasured power of love and sacrifice that we 
see beyond possibility of question that there is something in 
this short-lived and outwardly feeble being which, in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s memorable phrase, “‘ owes no homage unto 
the sun.” 

We have thus seen in contrasted lights the active glory 
of the worker of genius in the intellectual or the practical 
sphere, and the yet greater glory which endurance, loyalty, 
sacrifice shed on our common humanity. But these do not 
always stand contrasted. There is one type of heroic action 
into which both enter in an inseparable unity ; for the great 
religious leaders of the race were able to accomplish their 
work because they added the grace of self-dedication to their 
fresh insight into the truth of the universe and the Divine 
Purpose for man. Without a new message from the unseen 
they might not have gained the ear of their fellows; but it 
is still more certain that their message would have had little 
power to awaken emotion and influence character unless 
they had shown its power and urgency by their own self- 
sacrifice. Thus in a twofold way they were able to impress 
on other minds a sense of the mightiness of human destiny 
—by bringing forth new thoughts from that infinite back- 
ground of life which is so dark to most men, and by proving 
the truth of what they taught by the example of their own 
lives, and often by the final surrender of their lives. 

So the men of later ages, learned and unlearned alike, 
return to contemplate these far-shining beacon lives, not 
with the remote admiration which is our tribute to all 
outstanding achievement, but with that feeling of reverence 
which springs up when the Spirit of the Highest is felt to be 
= work, revealing new aspects of the God-like in the history 
of man. 

Thus there is found an inexhaustible mine of interest and 
inspiration in these lives through which the inner infinite 
has been doubly made known. Centuries hence men will 
still, we may predict, find new points of view, further 
subjects for inquiry, and fresh moral inspiration in the records 
of the life and teaching of Socrates. And if this is true of 
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the wise man who questioned the citizens of Athens for full 
thirty years, and whosecharacter was portrayed by the greatest 
master of prose of all time, how much more significant it is 
that a far wider interest is called forth—a far higher inspira- 
tion is conveyed—by the short, broken, duplicated, unskilled 
records of another life—records which cover at most three 
years, but whose meaning is as little exhausted after nineteen 
centuries as on the day when the last evangelist laid down his 
pen. The Gospels, judged by the external tests which we 
commonly use, tell briefly and incompletely a story of 
obscure events which took place in a small, far-off and 
obscure land. It is, moreover, a story of outward failure. 
Yet, more than any other story, it shows how moral and 
spiritual forces of immeasurable import may be seen at work 
in the narrowest and outwardly least impressive surround- 
ings. It shows love and self-sacrifice as apparently the 
weakest of all things, while in reality they transcend all our 
standards of measurement. The overwhelming grandeur of 
the cosmic spaces, or the minute and infinite resource of 
nature which the wisest men can never hope to catalogue, 
may supply metaphors in which to express these spiritual 
magnitudes, but cannot discredit or annul them. When 
St Paul spoke of “the fathomless wealth” (Eph. iii. 8, 
tr. Moffatt) which he found in his Master, the adjective bore 
witness to his sense that he had entered on a spiritual 
territory whose limits he could never fully explore. The 
metaphor of a fathomless ocean has been familiar to the 
mystics, who have sometimes spoken of the process of “ self- 
noughting”” by which man may enter into this region of 
boundless significance which surrounds our ordinary, bounded 
human life. But many who would find little meaning in the 
language in which mysticism strains to express the inexpres- 
sible have found the key to this experience in the practice 
of self-sacrifice. And such men and women can appeal to 
the words of Jesus, who expressed the most far-reaching 
truths in the simplest language, who taught that the divine 
element in life was to be found amid its simplest tasks and 
relations, who promised that the pure in heart should see 
God, and that those who laid down their lives for His sake 
should find a new life of measureless promise and hope. 


IV. 


There are those, however, whose thought is determined 
by the less direct, more speculative path by which they have 
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approached this problem. Granted, they may say, that 
there is an element of infinity in the human spirit—granted 
that man’s destiny at his greatest is to be measured not by 
any spatial or physical standard but by the intensity of 
his most revealing and heart-searching experiences—can 
human life be sustained at this level ? Can the spirit breathe 
in an atmosphere so lofty and so rarefied ? You have been 
enlarging, it may be said, on the limitless significance and 
power of certain influences from the Beyond which have at 
times given an unwonted expansion to the consciousness of 
men of markedly emotional temperament; but will not this 
new wine of the spirit strain to bursting the wine-skins of 
our every-day experience ? Is the demand for unqualified 
self-sacrifice a reasonable one, or does it make suitable 
provision for ‘‘ human nature’s daily food ” ? 

This difficulty may occur in two forms according as the 
objector’s religious experience has been chiefly gained along 
the path of mystical intuition or of the endeavour to find the 
Divine in the accomplishment of moral duty. In the former 
case the effort to transcend the ordinary levels of knowledge 
and rise into contact with the illimitable may well result in 
that shattering sense of human frailty and nothingness to 
which we have already referred. It is this sense which readily 
finds expression in metaphors of blinding light or a scorching 
flame, and which wrings from the devotee the entreaty that 
he may be spared a revelation of the Divine too intense for 
his nature to support. In such a mood he may even take 
as his goal the annihilation of the moth, fluttering helplessly 
into the flame which is at once its desire and its destruction. 
But, short of this, there may well be something unnerving 
and disabling in the thought that man is called to face a 
Power so disproportioned to the scale and the setting of his 
common experience. 

A not dissimilar feeling of despair may come to him who 
seeks to realise the infinite nature of moral obligation. 
Gradually the limitations, which at one time hedged morality 
around and made its ideals practicable, have been removed. 
Christianity itself has played the greatest part in this process 
—intensively by insisting on entire purity of will as the test 
of true goodness, extensively by showing that a neighbour’s 
duty is not bounded by family or nationality, by race or 
creed, but that wherever human lives are in contact, there 
obligation exists. But a law recognised as at once spiritual 
and universal in scope is as different from the clear, well- 
defined law of city or tribe in the older world as the view of 
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the universe taken by modern astronomy is different from 
the conception of a circular earth overarched by the con- 
centric spheres of a material heaven. Nor does the expansion 
of the material universe as we conceive it merely supply an 
apt illustration of the expanding sense of moral obligation 
among the deeper thinkers of the race. As has perhaps been 
suggested by the earlier part of this essay, the former process 
has definitely helped forward the latter. Intellectually, we 
can no longer take our ease in the compact and symmetrical 
Ptolemaic universe: morally, we can no longer hope to 
“see the end of all perfection.” And, if the overpassing of 
boundaries in man’s contemplation of the material universe 
had not been followed by a similar enlargement in his con- 
ception of his spiritual destiny, the result, as we saw at the 
outset, must have been the destruction of religious faith. 
For a finite morality, a finite religion, cannot awaken rever- 
ence or sustain belief in face of a universe whose infinity is 
constantly finding new expression through science and the 
reflective thought to which science gives rise. 

But this enlargement of the field of moral vision clearly 
brings with it a new burden. For it is no comfortable or easy 
creed which includes the infinite standard of moral obligation 
and the unlimited range of human duty among its tenets, 
especially for those who have learned from Kant or any 
other master to look on the categorical imperative of 
duty as forming the gateway to all our higher life. The 
infinite is recognised as present, within the spirit as well as 
without ; but it now appears primarily as a demand, and 
the question inevitably arises where we may find the vast 
moral resources needed to meet it. If we are conscious that 
we do not ourselves possess them, then has not the heighten- 
ing of the sense of obligation brought us to the verge of 
moral and spiritual bankruptcy ? 

The answer to this most serious of all questions may be 
found in more than one form in the New Testament ; but, 
as our argument has led up to it, that answer may be 
thus expressed—it is indeed true that the moral infinite 
comes upon us as a demand, but it is followed by a 
revelation and a gift. It might even be said that for 
some men the demand is not so much followed as accom- 
panied by the endowment which enables them to meet it, 
so closely is the deepening sense of obligation intertwined 
with the growing consciousness of enlargement and power. 
In St Paul’s case a shattering conviction of the stringent and 
penetrating character of the demand for righteousness was 
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met and satisfied by the belief that the provision for the 
supply of this immeasurable need was not only equal to it, 
but “ super-abounding ” (Rom. v. 20). 

So the problem which is insoluble on the purely ethical 
level is raised to the higher plane of religion, and there finds 
a solution, adequate in principle from the first, and made 
progressively clearer in the continued experience of the 
Christian. For him there can be no evasion of the high 
obligation : to reduce his moral destiny to the measure of 
his physical magnitude, or even to that of his present moral 
stature, would be to deny that aspect of his nature which 
enables him to aspire after the Divine. Confession also has 
its place, even the confession of failure to perform those 
small duties which might seem to lie well within the scope 
of his unaided power; for confession of failures, whether 
small or great, shows that his face is set towards the ideal, 
and prepares the way for forgiveness. That parable of 
Jesus’s in which the words occur, ‘‘As they were unable to 
pay, he freely forgave them both,” points both to the 
readiness of divine forgiveness and to the supersession of 
our ordinary standards of magnitude in measuring merit 
and offence by a reckoning at once infinitely exacting and 
infinitely generous. Further, the emphasis placed in all 
the deeper Christian teaching upon the intention of the heart 
as the supreme and determining factor in moral experience 
comes in with a message of hope. For, if there be present 
that love of goodness and belief in its ultimate power as 
revealed by Jesus Christ which the New Testament calls 
faith, all the rest will follow, and divine grace will make 
good human deficiency. 

This, in brief, is the answer which the New Testament 
gives to the question how the human spirit, once awakened 
to the infinite claims of the moral law, can retain its sense of 
the transcendent height of goodness, and yet escape despair. 
The answer to the difficulty in its intuitive and mystical 
form is not unlike this; for the teaching of Jesus shows, 
if it shows anything, that the perfection which He ascribed 
to God and which He told His followers that they must 
themselves pursue, is not inconsistent with pity and tender- 
ness—nay, that the love in which these qualities are rooted 
represents the very nature and heart of the Father. The 
confidence that ‘‘ He knoweth our frame,” to which the 
psalmist attained, passes over into the Gospels not only 
unimpaired, but heightened. 


1 Luke vii. 42 (tr. Moffatt ; cf. Matt. xviii. 27). 
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There will always be those to whom this answer to a 
problem, originally stated in terms like “infinite” and 
“‘ transcendent,” will seem too simple to be either dignified 
or convincing; nor can it be easy for minds who have 
travelled so far along the road of philosophic reflection or 
abstract ethics to reach their journey’s end by the help of 
such ideas as those of Father and child, love and answering 
trust. Yet, if our main argument has not led us astray, is it 
not just in the simpler experiences, the more familiar human 
verities, of life that we most readily find the inner infinite of 
which we have been in search? And, it may fairly be asked, 
what better—what other—solution is there to the practical 
dilemma of a human will, in its proved weakness, confronted 
by a task at once measureless and unescapable ? 

So I shall conclude with some sentences from an utterance 
by a great mind of the last generation, whose simple language 
has again and again returned to my memory when I have 
sought a solution of this great problem :— 


“Neither is it our destiny to be so related to the 
infinite attributes of God, the high standard of His 
holiness and truth, that our nature shall be wrenched 
and made non-natural, in the effort to hold proportion 
to that which is too high for us. . . . In trying to affirm 
in our own lives the distinction between good and evil, 
some of us have felt as if the great Nature we venerate 
and worship, without whom we could not consent to 
be, does yet, when He comes near to us and we to Him, 
so overwhelm us with a sense of disproportion and 
contrast, that an experience of trouble and disgrace for 
us seems to associate itself almost necessarily with that 
Presence. And this may be a needful and wholesome 
experience ; but it is not final. The infinite greatness 
and goodness is to be the very rest of God’s children. 
On the earth a great man—great in mind and heart— 
and a little child go well together. . . . It shall be so, 
in that world, where God and God’s works and ways 
shall still exceed all our thoughts. His greatness shall not 
make thee afraid: strong affections, His and ours, shall 
adjust it all. . . . And the various experiences of these 
unimagined worlds, in all their wealth, shall never be out 
of harmony with the rest and gladness of a child’s heart.” ? 


FINCASTLE, PERTHSHIRE. G. F. BARBOUR. 


1 Robert Rainy, “ The Child Element in Christianity ” (Sojourning 
with God and Other Sermons, pp. 160-4). 












JESUS BARABBAS. 
P. L. COUCHOUD ET R. STAHL. 


La condamnation & mort de Jésus est présentée dans les 
évangiles de la fagon la plus bizarre. 

Aprés que Jésus a comparu devant le procurateur, on 
s’attend 4 ce qu'il soit condamné ou acquitté. Or il n’est 
proprement ni condamné ni acquitté. Son sort est subite- 
ment lié a celui d’un autre prisonnier, non jugé, dont il n’a 
pas encore été parlé. La question n’est plus: Jésus sera- 
t-il condamné ou acquitté? Elle devient brusquement : 
qui sera supplicié, Jésus ou autre? Et la décision ne sera 
pas prise par le juge mais par la foule. 

Le plus étrange encore n’est pas cette procédure insolite. 
C’est le nom de l’autre. II s’appelle Bar-Abba qui signifie 
“* fils du pére.” + Or “ fils du pére ” est le titre qui, de facon 
suréminente et transcendante, appartient 4 Jésus. Un 
évangile, le quatrieme, a pour objet de montrer que Jésus 
est le fils unique du pére unique, ou, de maniére absolue, le 
Fils du Pére. C’est Jésus qui devrait s’appeler Bar-Abba. 
Or c’est l’autre qui s’appelle ainsi. Ce n’est pas tout. 
L’autre, comme nous verrons, s’appelle aussi Jésus, Jésus 
Bar-Abba. La foule décide entre deux personnages qui 
s’appellent tous les deux Jésus et qui sont tous les deux Bar- 
Abba, l’un par le nom, l’autre en réalité. 

Quel est cet imbroglio? L’épisode baroque de Barabbas 
offre aux commentateurs un casse-téte ex¢gétique. I] n’est 


1 Jéréme (in Matt. xxviii. 16) suppose la forme Bar-Rabban, filius 
magistri eorum, fils du maitre des Juifs, c’est 4 dire de Satan. C’est une 
altération tardive, qui vise 4 donner au brigand Barabbas un nom qui lui 
convienne mieux que celui de fils du pére. ‘‘ Bar-Rabban est une forme 
beaucoup moins vraisemblable, d’autant que Rabban ne semble pas avoir 
été employé comme nom propre. Bar-Rabba serait vraisemblable, mais 
n’est pas indiqué par la forme Barabbas.”—Lagrange, Evangile selon s. 
Marc. Paris, 1911, p. 387. 

26 
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JESUS BARABBAS 27 


pas moins embarrassant pour ceux qui font de la mort de 
Jésus un mythe que pour ceux qui la prennent pour un fait 
historique. Parmi les difficultés que soulévent les évangiles, 
c’est une des plus voyantes. Si on arrivait 4 la résoudre, on 
avancerait certainement dans l’intelligence de ces livres 
ambigus. 

Voyons d’abord les textes. 


Luc. xxiii. 18. Pilate, ayant convoqué les grands-prétres, les magis- 
tratsetle peuple, 14. leurdit: ‘“‘ Vous m’avez amené cet homme comme 
révolutionnant le peuple. J’ai instruit l’affaire devant vous et je n’ai 
trouvé cet homme coupable en rien de ce dont vous l’accusez. 15. Hérode 
non plus, car il nous l’a renvoyé. Voici: Rien qui mérite la mort n’a été 
fait par lui. 16. Donc, aprés lavoir chatié, je le relacherai.” 18. Mais 
ils criérent tous ensemble : “‘ Fais-le mourir et relAche-nous Barabbas ’”’— 
19. lequel, pour une émeute arrivée dans la ville et pour meurtre avait 
été jeté en prison. 20. De nouveau Pilate leur parla, voulant relacher 
Jésus. 21. Mais ils vociférent: ‘‘ Crucifie, crucifie-le!’? 22. Pour la 
troisiéme fois il leur dit : ‘‘ Quel mal a-t-il fait? Je n’ai rien trouvé en 
lui qui mérite la mort. Donec, aprés lavoir chatié, je le relacherai.” 
23. Mais ils insistaient 4 grands cris, demandant qu’il fat crucifié et leur 
cris dominaient. 24. Pilate prononca que ce qu’ils demandaient aurait 
lieu. 25. Il relacha l’homme jeté en prison pour émeute et meurtre qu’ils 
demandaient et livra Jésus 4 leur volonté. 

Marc xv. 6. A chaque féte il leur relachait un prisonnier qu’ils 
demandaient. 7. Or il y avait le nommé Barabbas, emprisonné avec les 
émeutiers, qui avaient commis un meurtre dans l’émeute. 8. La foule 
monta et se mit a réclamer ce qu’il faisait pour eux. 9. Pilate leur 
répondit : ‘‘ Voulez-vous que je vous relache le roi des Juifs?”’ 10. Car 
il savait que les grands-prétres l’avaient livré par jalousie. 11. Les 
grands-prétres excitérent la foule, pour qu’il leur relachat plutét Barabbas. 
12. Pilate leur répondait encore: “‘ Que ferai-je done de celui que vous 
appelez le roi des Juifs?” 18. Ils cri¢rent de nouveau : “ Crucifie-le ! ” 
14. Pilate leur disait : ‘“‘ Qu’a-t-il fait de mal?” Ils criérent davantage : 
* Crucifie-le!”’ 15. Pilate, voulant donner satisfaction a la foule, leur 
relacha Barabbas et livra Jésus, aprés l’avoir flagellé, pour étre crucifié. 

Matthieu xxvii. 15. A chaque féte le gouverneur avait coutume de 
relacher a la foule un seul prisonnier qu’on demandait. 16. On avait alors 
un prisonnier fameux nommé Barabbas. 17. Lorsqu’ils furent rassemblés, 
Pilate leur dit : ‘‘ Qui voulez-vous que je vous relache, Jésus Barabbas ou 
Jésus nommé le Messie?” 18. Car il savait qu’on lavait livré par 
jalousie. 19. Pendant qu’il si¢geait au tribunal, sa femme lui envoya dire: 
** Qu’il n’y ait rien entre toi et ce juste! J’ai bien souffert aujourd’huien 
songe 4 cause de lui.”” 20. Les grands-prétres et les anciens persuadérent 
aux foules de demander Barabbas et de faire périr Jésus. 21. Le gou- 
verneur reprit : ‘‘ Qui des deux voulez-vous que je vous relache?” Ils 
dirent : “‘ Le Barabbas!”’ 22. Pilate s’adresse & eux: “‘ Que ferai-je 
done de Jésus nommé le Messie ?”’ Tous disent: “‘ Qu’il soit crucifié ! ” 
28. Il repartit: “‘ Quel mal a-t-il fait ?”’ Ils criaient davantage : ‘‘ Qu’il 
soit crucifié!”’ 24. Pilate voyant qu’il ne gagnait rien mais que le tumulte 
augmentait, prit de l’eau et se lava les mains devant la foule en disant : 
** Je ne suis pas responsable de ce sang. A vous de voir!” 25. Tout le 
peuple répondit : “Que son sang soit sur nous et sur nos enfants!” 
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26. Alors il leur relacha Barabbas et, aprés avoir flagellé Jésus, il le livra 
pour étre crucifié. 

Jean xviii. 88. Sur ces mots il sortit de nouveau vers les Juifs et leur 
dit: “‘ Pour moi, je ne trouve en lui aucun crime. 89. Mais c’est une 
coutume pour vous que je vous relache quelqu’un 4 la paque. Voulez- 
vous done que je vous relache le roi des Juifs?” 40. aaenens ils criérent 
de nouveau : ‘‘ Pas lui, mais Barabbas!’’ Barabbas était un brigand. 


L’épisode de Barabbas figure dans les quatre évangiles. 
Mais on reconnait facilement que dans le quatri¢me évangile 
il est surajouté, ainsi que la scéne d’outrages qui le suit. La 
suture est apparente. II est dit des Juifs: Ils criérent de 
nouveau (xviii. 40) comme dans Marc, alors qu’ils n’ont pas 
encore crié. Avant lenclave Pilate déclare aux Juifs: 
“* Je ne trouve en lui aucun crime ” (xviii. 38). A la fin de 
enclave il répéte la méme chose dans les mémes termes : 
** Je ne trouve en lui aucun crime,’’ de maniére & amener la 
réponse qui, dans le texte primitif, venait tout de suite: 
““Tl doit mourir parce qu’il s’est fait le Fils de Dieu.” 
L’interpolation n’est guére contestable; elle est reconnue 
par Schwartz, Wellhausen, Loisy, Delafosse. C’est une de 
ces nombreuses retouches qui ont harmonisé les évangiles et 
compliqué la taéche des critiques.? Primitivement |’épisode 
de Barabbas n’appartenait qu’aux Synoptiques. 

La forme la plus simple parait étre celle de Luc. Pilate, 
aprés l’instruction faite par lui et par Hérode, rend la sentence 
devant le Sanhédrin et le peuple. Jésus n’est pas coupable 
d’un crime capital. Il sera mis en liberté, aprés avoir été 
chatié, c’est-a-dire fustigé. Mais la salle proteste contre le 
jugement. Elle réclame que Jésus soit crucifié et que 
Barabbas soit mis en liberté. Ce Barabbas est un prisonnier 
inculpé d’un crime capital : émeute et meurtre, destiné par 
conséquent au supplice. Pilate céde aux cris. Il prononce 
une seconde sentence qui annule la premiére. Barabbas 
sera mis en liberté. Jésus'sera livré & ce que veulent les Juifs. 

Ce récit montre un magistrat romain intimidé par le 
public au point de rendre 4 quelques instants d’intervalle, 
deux sentences contradictoires. C’est difficile 4 croire. De 
plus on ne voit pas ce que vient faire Barabbas. Si l’audi- 
toire veut le supplice de Jésus, Pilate a tout pouvoir de 
condamner Jésus, tout en condamnant aussi le meurtrier 
Barabbas. Si la salle veut la grace du meurtrier, Pilate peut 
gracier Barabbas et acquitter aussi Jésus. On ne voit pas 
pourquoi l’affaire de Barabbas se méle & celle de Jésus.! 


1 Le verset 17, extrait de Marc (il était, a chaque féte, obligé de leur 
relacher quelqu’un), manque dans les meilleurs manuscrits. C’est, de l’avis 
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JESUS BARABBAS 29 
Dans Marc ces deux défauts du récit de Luc n’apparaissent 
pas. Marc ne parle pas d’une sentence officielle rendue par 
Pilate. Et pour justifier l’intervention de la foule et l’entrée 
en scéne de Barabbas, il invoque une certaine coutume, 4 
chaque féte, de mettre en liberté un prisonnier désigné par 
la foule. Pilate propose de libérer Jésus. La foule, usant 
du droit qu’elle tient de l’usage, désigne un autre détenu, le 
meurtrier Barabbas, arrété avec une bande dans |’émeute 
(dont Marc parle comme si elle était connue). Jésus reste 
done prisonnier. Il] n’est pas dit que la foule efit le droit 
supplémentaire d’envoyer un prisonnier au supplice. C’est 
pourtant ainsi que les choses se passent. Pilate demande, 
on ne sait pourquoi, & la foule ce qu’il doit faire de Jésus. La 
foule répond : “‘ Crucifie-le!’’ Pilate s’incline et Jésus est 
envoyé & la mort, non en vertu d’un jugement, mais pour 
‘ donner satisfaction & la foule.” 

Ce récit a ’avantage, au point de vue des apologistes 
chrétiens, de montrer qu’un magistrat romain n’a pas con- 
damné Jésus. La prétendue coutume d’élargir un prisonnier 
& chaque féte permet a Pilate d’éviter aussi un acquittement 
formel. Elle lui ouvre une voie extraordinaire pour proposer 
la libération de Jésus et déférer la décision & la foule. Elle 
explique pourquoi, dégu dans son —— il est obligé de 
libérer Barabbas que la foule préfére & Jésus. Mais elle 
n’explique pas pourquoi, par contrecoup, il est obligé de 
crucifier Jésus. La connexité bizarre qui lie Barabbas a 
Jésus et qui fait que si l’un est relaché, l’autre doit étre 
supplicié est un postulat inexpliqué qui préexiste au récit de 
Mare comme 4 celui de Luc. 

Matthieu suit Marc dont il accentue les tendances et 
garde le postulat. L/’irresponsabilité de Pilate est matéria- 
lisée par un rite juif. Averti par sa femme qui a eu un songe 
monitoire, Pilate se lave les mains, pour 6ter toute part qu’il 
pourrait avoir dans ce qui va se passer. En effet la sentence 
contre Jésus : Qu’il soit crucifié ! sera prononcée par la foule. 
Ici Pilate met en balance Jésus nommé Barabbas et Jésus 
nommé le Messie. Il faut choisir entre les deux. La foule 
choisit Jésus Barabbas. En vertu du postulat implicitement 
admis, Jésus nommé le Messie est envoyé au supplice et 
Jésus Barabbas relaché. 

Il n’y a plus que six manuscrits grecs, deux versions 
syriaques, une version arménienne et quelques scolies qui 
donnent la lecture Jésus Barabbas. Mais au temps d’Origéne 
de tout le monde, une addition au texte.—Lagrange, Evangile selon S. Luc. 
Paris, 1921, pp. 581-2. 
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on comptait au contraire les exemplaires qui supprimaient 
Jésus devant Barabbas. Origéne approuve cette suppres- 
sion car, dit-il, “‘le nom de Jésus ne convient pas a un 
impie”’ (Comm. in Matt., 121). Il donne ainsi la raison trés 
claire pour laquelle on a supprimé, dans un grand nombre 
d’exemplaires, le nom Jésus devant Barabbas. II serait 
inconcevable, au contraire, qu’on efit ajouté ce nom et “ on 
ne peut admettre, dit trés bien Lagrange, qu’une legon aussi 
caractérisée soit le résultat d’une faute de copiste.” 1 II faut 
donc reconnaitre, avec Burkitt, MacNeile, Klostermann, que 
le texte de Matthieu porte Jésus Barabbas. II est probable 
que les manuscrits de Marc et de Luc furent émendés comme 
le plus grand nombre de ceux de Matthieu. 

Ainsi le mystérieux rapport qui lie Barabbas a Jésus est 
corsé par le nom de Jésus qui leur est commun et par la 
qualité de “‘ fils du pére ”’ qui semble leur étre commune. 

Tel est l’incident de Barabbas dans les évangiles. Quelle 
explication en peut-on donner ? 


* * * * * 


Peut-on admettre avec Renan qu’il est historique ? 
Renan ? suit Mare de préférence & Luc et use de Matthieu 
avec circonspection. Il déclare sans hésiter qu’il était 
d’usage, & propos de la féte de Paque, de délivrer au peuple 
un prisonnier. Il dit du prisonnier délivré: “ Par un 
singulier hasard il s’appelait aussi Jésus.” I] ne fait aucune 
remarque sur le sens du mot Bar-Abba. 

L’opinion de Renan est difficilement soutenable. La 
coutume pascale alléguée par Marc n’est attestée nulle part. 
Pourtant la littérature juive sur la féte de paque est immense. 
H. L. Strack et Paul Billerbeck qui ont tiré du Talmud et du 
Midrasch, 1055 pages, serrées de commentaires 4 ]’évangile 
de Matthieu n’ont rien pu découvrir sur cette coutume.* Elle 
parait avoir été inventée par Marc. 

L’épisode entier n’a pas couleur d’histoire. Alfred Loisy 
dit fort bien: 


“Que le peuple devant Jésus captif, ait passé 
subitement de l’admiration a4 la haine et que, non con- 
tent de lui préférer Barabbas, il ait demandé avec rage que 
Pilate le crucifiat ; que Pilate se soit prété aussitdt a ce 
furieux caprice . . ., ce sont autant de traits qui convi- 


1 Evangile selon s. Matthieu. Paris, 1928, p. 520. 

2 Vie de Jésus, 18e éd., pp. 418-9. 

® Kommentar zum N.T.. aus Talmud u. Midrasch, I. Minchen, 1922, p. 
1031. 
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ennent mieux & la fiction légendaire qu’ l’histoire et qui 
ressembleraient plutét 4 un effet de théatre dans un 
mélodrame ou une piéce enfantine qu’a la réalité.” 1 


Enfin la coincidence de deux Jésus, tous deux “ fils du 
pére,” est trop singuliére pour étre vraie. On peut conclure 
ferme avec Loisy que, du point de vue de l’histoire, l’incident 
de Barabbas est une “‘ fiction invraisemblable.”’ 2 

On a tenté pourtant de le sauver, en le transformant 
complétement. Une théorie subtile, engageante et hardie a 
été proposée en 1898 par Paul Wendland et a séduit de trés 
bons esprits. 

Wendland s’est demandé si Jésus n’avait pas été exécuté 
en roi des Saturnales.? On sait par Frantz Cumont * qu’au 
début encore du IVe siécle de notre ére, en Mésie, les soldats 
romains célébraient les Saturnales en tirant au sort un roi qui, 
habillé de vétements royaux, avait toute licence pendant un 
mois et se coupait ensuite la gorge sur l’autel de Saturne. 
Jésus a été affublé par les soldats romains d’une couronne, 
d’un sceptre, d’un manteau de pourpre. I] semble avoir 
exercé une royauté dérisoire. Wendland appelait aussi 
Vattention sur un passage de Philon * ot il est raconté que 
la populace d’Alexandrie, pour se moquer du roi juif 
Agrippa, prit un dément inoffensif nommé Karabas, l’attifa 
d’une couronne en papyrus, d’un roseau brisé et d’une natte et 
luirendit des honneurs comme aunroi. Karabas ne pourrait- 
il pas étre rapproché de Barabbas ? 

James G. Frazer recueillit ces suggestions et en 1900 
forgea une hypothése. A limitation non pas des Saturnales 
romaines, mais de la féte babylonienne des Sacées ot un 
condamné 4 mort était traité en roi et enfin flagellé et 
crucifié, les juifs auraient pu, dans leur féte de Purim, traiter 
un criminel en roi, lui donner le rdle d’Aman de Vhistoire 
d’Esther, finalement le pendre ou le crucifier. Jésus serait 
mort comme |’Aman de l’année. Et Barabbas (Karabas) 
pourrait avoir été un nom populaire pour le personnage de 
Mardochée, le roi nouveau acclamé. “‘ Pilate tenta de per- 
suader aux Juifs de laisser remplir & Jésus le rdle de Barabbas, 
ce qui aurait été une facon de lui sauver la vie. Mais sa 


1 Les Evangiles synoptiques, II. Lefonds, 1908, p. 644. 

2 Les livres du Nouveau Testament. Paris, 1922, p. 276. 

3 Jesus als Saturnalien-Kénig dans Hermes. 1898, pp. 175-9. 

4 Les Actes de s. Dasius dans Analecta Bollandiana. 1897, pp. 5-16. 
Le roi des Saturnales (avec Parmentier) dans Revue de Philologie. 1897, 
pp. 143-53. 
® Adv. Flaccum, ed. Mangey. Londres, 1742, ii., pp. 520-38. 
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généreuse tentative échoua et Jésus périt sur la croix dans 
le rdled’Aman.” Frazer a depuis relégué son hypothése dans 
un appendice de la troisitme édition du Rameau d’or en 
déclarant : “‘ Elle ne s’est pas trouvée confirmée par nos 
recherches postérieures et demeure, par conséquent, & un haut 
degré, spéculative et incertaine.” 4 

Salomon Reinach, en 1905, reprit et corrigea l’hypothése 
de Frazer. Il supposa que Barabbas (Karabas) était le nom 
d’un roi dérisoire qu’on tuait dans une cérémonie analogue 4 
la féte des Sacées. Jésus aurait été mis & mort non de pré- 
férence 4 Barabbas, mais en qualité de Barabbas, en Barabbas.? 

Edouard Dujardin, en 1925, a soutenu devant la Société 
Ernest Renan, la thése que la mort de Jésus a été un sacrifice 
tituel, maquillé plus tard en condamnation judiciaire. 

Sous ses diverses formes cette théorie se heurte 4 une 
objection formidable. Un sacrifice humain annuel n’a pas 
pu exister 4 Jérusalem au ler siécle de notre ére, sans que ni 
Joséphe, ni la littérature juive, ni la littérature anti-juive en 
aient fait mention. Il faut renoncer 4 une supposition aussi 
forte. 

Quant au rapprochement Barabbas-Karabas, lorsqu’on 
l’examine de prés, il ne méne a rien. Karabas parait étre 
un nuin sémitique réguliérement formé; il a été trouvé 4 
Palmyre sous la forme Qeraba.* Et Barabbas ne tient en 
rien le rdle du fou d’Alexandrie. C’est trop ajouter aux 
évangiles que d’imaginer avec Frazer qu’aprés avoir été 
relaché, il s’en est allé par les rues “‘ vétu d’oripeaux éclatants 
et criards, une couronne de clinquant sur la téte et un faux 
sceptre & la main et suivi de toute la canaille de la ville qui 
hurlait, ricanait, lancait force brocards pendant que certains, 
par dérision, adressaient des salamalecs 4 sa fausse majesté 
et que d’autres fouettaient 4 tour de bras |’Ane sur laquelle 
elle était montée.” * La page est jolie, mais elle est de 
Frazer et nous avons assez a faire avec les fictions des 
évangélistes. 

C’est parmi ces fictions qu’il faut décidément placer 
Phistoire de Barabbas. Mais justement parce qu’elle n’a 
rien d’historique et qu’elle est inventée, il lui faut nécessaire- 
ment une explication. 


1 Le bouc émissaire, tr.P.Sayn. Paris, 1925, p.878 et n., p. 917. 

2 Cultes, mythes et religions, i. 1905, pp. 882-41. Orpheus, nouv. ed. 
1924, p. 338. 

8 Vogiié, 105, cité par Lagrange. Quelques remarques sur V’ Orpheus. 
Paris, 1910, p. 48. 

* Le bouc émissaire, tr. P. Sayn, p. 871. 
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On a pensé en faire un trait mythologique. En 1918, 
Heinrich Zimmern a publié un texte provenant des fouilles 
d’Assur, malheureusement trés mutilé, qui raconte la passion 
de Bel-Marduk.! C’est un mythe en rapport avec les rites 
babyloniens de la nouvelle année qu’il transpose dans le plan 
divin. 

Le dieu est arrété, conduit 4 une montagne, interrogé, 
blessé, tué. Un autre personnage, appelé fils d’Assur, accusé 
de crime est acquitté, relaché, préposé a la garde du dieu mort. 
On cherche Marduk en disant: “ Ou est-il prisonnier ? ”’ 
Les dieux le maintiennent en prison loin du soleil et de la 
lumiére. Sa disparition cause révolution et combat dans 
Babylone. La déesse Ishtar va a la montagne et se lamente 
en criant: “Mon frére, mon frére!” Elle emporte les 
vétements de Marduk. On évoque le dieu mort en récitant 
le poéme de la Création. Marduk lui-méme implore le retour 
a a vie. Enfin Ishtar est invitée 4 retirer le trait qui a 
pelcé le coeur de son époux et a essuyer le sang. Et Marduk 
revient 4 la vie. 

Dans ce document trés curieux Marduk est un dieu qu- 
meurt et ressuscite, 4 la fagon de Tammuz et d’Osiris. Zimi 
mern a fait remarquer que la passion de Marduk, bien plus 
que celle de Tammuz ou celle d’Osiris, a une certaine ressem- 
blance avec celle de Jésus. En particulier le personnage 
acquitté et relaché fait penser a Barabbas. 

Il est clair qu’on peut supposer le transport en Palestine 
d’un mythe tout fait, tel qu’une passion divine, plus facile- 
ment que des rites eux-mémes, complexes et sanglants qui 
ont donné naissance au mythe. Loisy reconnait que 
l’invention de plusieurs traits de la passion de Jésus a pu étre 
** facilitée ou suggérée de maniére ou d’autres par les mytho- 
logies environnantes.”’ ? 

Pour ce qui est de Barabbas, le rapprochement reste assez 
vague. Le mythe babylonien n’explique pas le trait le plus 
embarrassant : la similitude de nom et de qualité entre 
Barabbas et Jésus. 

On a cherché 4 l’expliquer par la transposition mythique 
d’un rite purement juif, le rite des deux boucs, pratiqué le 
jour de |’Expiation.® 

Les deux boucs devaient étre semblables (Lévitique xvi. 7). 


1 Zum babylonischen Neujahrsfest, ii., dans Berichte tib. d. Verhand. d. 
Sdchs. Ges. d. Wiss. Leipzig, 1918, 5 Heft. 

2 La passion de Marduk dans Rev. @ hist. et de litt. relig. 1922, p. 298. 

3 Arthur Drews, Das Markusevangelium, Jena, 1921, p. 284, reprenant 
une idéé de Volkmar (Die Evangelien, 1870). 
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L’un des deux, celui qui était chargé des péchés du peuple 
et chassé de la ville, représente, d’aprés l’Epitre de Barnabé, 
Justin et Tertullien, Jésus couvert d’opprobres et de 
crachats. ‘‘ Remarquez, dit le pseudo-Barnabé, comment 
Jésus est manifesté ici en figure : Crachez tous sur lui, percez- 
le de piqiires, coiffez-le d’une laine écarlate et dans cet état 
qu’il soit chassé au désert.” + “‘ L’un des deux boucs, dit 
Tertullien, affublé d’écarlate, maudit, couvert de crachats, 
tordu, piqué par le peuple, était rejeté hors la ville et envoyé 
a la mort, portant ainsi les caractéres manifestes de la passion 
du Seigneur qui, aprés avoir été affublé d’un manteau 
écarlate, couvert de crachats et accablé de tous les outrages, 
a été crucifié hors de la ville.” 2 

On peut croire que le pseudo-Barnabé, Justin, Tertullien 
savaient interpréter les évangiles. I] est donc vraisemblable 
que les scénes de dérision et d’outrages ont été introduites 
dans Marc et Matthieu pour donner a Jésus le caractére de 
bouc émissaire dont on sentait le rapport profond avec celui 
deroidérisoire. L’Epitre aux Hébreux* montre clairement que 
la féte chrétienne dont la Passion est le théme rituel était 
destinée & remplacer non seulement la paque juive, mais aussi 
le jour de |’Expiation. Jésus n’est pas seulement l’Agneau 
pascal. Il est aussi le Bouc émissaire du Yom Kippour. 

Et lautre bouc, parfaitement semblable? On serait 
tenté d’y trouver Barabbas, semblable a Jésus par le nom et 
le titre. Il faut renoncer a cette idée. Barnabé, Justin et 
Tertullien sont d’accord pour nous dire qu’il représente Jésus 
encore, Jésus a sa seconde manifestation, quand il apparaitra 
dans Jérusalem, identique 4 celui qui a été chassé hors de la 
ville. ‘‘ Les boucs, dit Barnabé, doivent étre semblables et 
beaux et de méme taille, afin que le jour o on verra Jésus 
venir on soit frappé de stupeur a cause de la ressemblance du 
bouc.”* “ Le second bouc, dit Tertullien, immolé pour les 
péchés, donné en nourriture aux seuls prétres du Temple, 
marquait les traits de la seconde manifestation quand, 
purifiés de tous péchés, les prétres du temple spirituel qu’est 
l’Eglise jouiront de la faveur du Seigneur comme d’une 
viande et que les autres jefineront loin du salut.” > 


1 Epitre de Barnabé, trad. Oger. Paris, 1907, vii., p. 57. Justin 
Dialogue, xi., 4. 

2 Adv. Jud., xiv. Adv. Marc., iii., vii. 

e Vii 26's 1%.; 108; 28 sx. 20: 

4 Vii., 10. Cf. Justin Dialogue, xi., 4-5. La méme idée est au fond de 
Hébr., ix., 28. 

5 Adv, Jud., xiv. 
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Le second bouc n’est donc pas Barabbas. Celui-ci, 
d’ailleurs, est simplement relaché et aucunement immolé. 

A quelle explication faut-il donc s’arréter ? 

On ne voit pas que l’incident de Barabbas soit un accom- 
plissement de prophétie comme tant d’autres incidents de 
la Passion: les trente deniers, la fuite du jeune homme nu, 
le silence de Jésus devant ses juges, les deux larrons, le 
partage des vétements, etc. 

Loisy l’a rapproché d’autres traits, nombreux aussi, qui 
poursuivent un but pratique en défendant une thése utile 
aux chrétiens. Par exemple la garde du tombeau fut 
imaginée pour prouver matériellement la résurrection. Il 
fut, pendant les persécutions, d’un intérét vital pour les 
chrétiens de nier que Jésus efit été légalement condamné 
par un magistrat impérial. C’est pourquoi fut inventé le 
lavement des mains de Pilate. D’aprés Loisy, l’épisode de 
Barabbas tend aussi ‘‘a décharger Pilate, en faisant valoir 
Vinnocence de Jésus.”” C’est une fiction apologétique.! 

Certes, l’épisode vient & point pour escamoter la décision 
de Pilate et y substituer une initiative des Juifs. Mais le 
dessein apologétique a déterminé la place de la péripétie 
plutét que son fond. I] ne suffit pas 4 expliquer ce qu’a de 
singulier la substitution d’un Jésus 4 un autre. II ne rend 
pas compte du nom trés étrange de Jésus Bar-Abba. 

Nous allons proposer une explication nouvelle du 
troublant épisode. Ce qui nous l’a suggérée, c’est d’une part 
Vexplication que Salomon Reinach a présentée d’un épisode 
voisin, ce sont d’autre part les recherches récentes d’Henri 
Delafosse sur le Quatriéme évangile. 

Salomon Reinach en 1912 a interprété de facon trés 
nouvelle l’épisode de Simon de Cyréne.? Ce Simon de Cyréne 
est un personnage qui intervient dans les Synoptiques un peu 
aprés Barabbas. C’est lui qui est chargé de la croix de Jésus, 
contrairement 4 l’usage romain, d’aprés lequel le condamné 
devait porter lui-méme le patibulum. 

Cet épisode a lair insignifiant. Pourtant il est d’une 
grande portée. Il aun sens polémique. II est la pour com- 
battre, par voie de récit, la croyance, accréditée dans certains 
groupes chrétiens, que Jésus n’a pas été crucifié, mais que 
Simon de Cyréne l’a été a sa place. 


1 Les livres du Nouveau Testament. Paris, 1922, p. 276. Rev. d’hist. et 
de litt. relig., 1922, p. 297. 

2 Simon de Cyérne dans Rev. de ? Univ. de Bruxelles, 1912, pp. 712-728 ; 
Cultes, mythes et religions, iv., 1912, pp. 181-188. 
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Irénée prétend que Basilide, qui a vécu & Alexandrie dans 
la premiére moitié du IIe siécle et a écrit un évangile, pro- 
fessait ceci: “‘ Jésus n’a pas souffert, mais un certain Simon 
de Cyréne fut obligé de porter la croix 4 sa place. C’est lui 
qui, par ignorance et erreur, fut crucifié, ayant été trans- 
figuré par Jésus, de facon 4 passer lui-méme pour Jésus. 
a Jésus, il prit la forme de Simon et debout se moqua 
a, * 

Le peu que nous savons de la doctrine de Basilide explique 
trés bien cette croyance. Basilide soutenait que toute 
souffrance, sans exception, suppose un péché antérieur.? 
Si lon veut un Jésus sans péché, il faut, dans cette doctrine, 
lui retirer la croix. 

La croyance de Basilide n’est pas un fait isolé. Elle 
semble avoir eu une grande extension. Elle a eu en tout cas 
une longue durée. Nous la trouvons dans la curieuse vie 
fantomatique de Jésus qui est insérée dans les Acta Johannis.® 
Au moment de la crucifixion Jean s’enfuit sur le Mont des 
Oliviers et pleure dans une grotte. Jésus lui apparait, 
illuminant la grotte et lui dit: “‘ Jean, pour la foule qui est 
la-bas & Jérusalem je suis crucifié, je suis percé par des 
lances et des roseaux, je suis abreuvé de vinaigre et de fiel 
Mais & loi je parle . . .” 

Au Vile siécle, Mahomet recueillit la tradition que Jésus 
n’avait pas été crucifié. _II _1’a insérée dans le Coran,* et elle 
est encore de foi aujourd’hui pour tous les musulmans. Au 
IXe siécle on imposait aux Manichéens une formule d’abjura- 
tion qui contenait ces mots: “ J’anathématise ceux qui 
disent que Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ a souffert en apparence 
et qu'il y avait un homme sur la croix et un autre qui se 
tenait debout plus loin et riait, tandis que l’autre souffrait a 
sa place.” 5 

Cette antique et tenace croyance que Jésus n’a pas été 
fiché en croix, mais qu’un autre, que Basilide appelait Simon 
de Cyréne, l’a été a sa place, est la raison profonde pour 
laquelle a été introduite dans le récit de la Passion l’anecdote, 
peu importante en apparence, de Simon de Cyréne. On en 
finit par la avec l’histoire de Simon de Cyréne crucifié. On 


1 Adv. Haer., i., 24, 4. 
2 Clément d’Alex., iv., Strom., xii., 81-83. Cf. E. de Faye, Gnostiques 
et gnosticisme, 2° ed., Paris, 1925, pp. 41-42. 
3M. R. James, Apocrypha anecdota, ii.: Cambridge, 1897, pp. 1-25. 
M. Bonnet, Acta apostolorum apocrypha, ii.: Leipsig, 1898, pp. 198-208. 
4 Sour, iv., v., 154 sq. 
° Migne, Patr. gr., i., 1464. 
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accorde que Simon de Cyréne a bien porté la croix, comme 
s'il devait étre lui-méme le supplicié, ce qui a pu tromper 
certains. Mais on affirme qu’il l’a portée pour un autre et 





t lui que c’est bien Jésus, Jésus en personne, qui a été crucifié 
vm et qui a souffert. 
SUS. L’épisode de Simon de Cyréne ainsi expliqué, peut-on 
qua trouver une explication analogue pour celui qui le précéde, 
Vélargissement de Barabbas ? 
ique Il faudrait partir de l’idée que les Synoptiques, en racon- 
ute tant qu’un certain Barabbas avait été relaché, avaient pour 
ur.? but de bien établir qu’il n’avait pas été crucifié. I] ressort 
ine, fortement de leur récit que c’est Jésus dit le Messie qui a été 
mis en croix et non Jésus dit Barabbas. Qu’on ne s’y trompe 
Elle | pas! La confusion a pu se faire, puisque les deux ont le 
cas méme nom. Mais il y a un seul crucifié. C’est Jésus dit le 
vie | Messie. Ce n’est pas Jésus Barabbas, pas plus que ce n’est 
vs. | Simon de Cyréne. Le récit serait polémique. Il viserait des 
des gens assez hardis pour soutenir que c’est Jésus dit Barabbas 
alt, | qui a été crucifié. Il leur riposterait que celui-ci a bien été 
est | emprisonné, mais qu’il a été relaché. 
des | Mais y a-t-il eu jamais des gens pour soutenir que c’est 
fiel | Barabbas qui a été crucifié ? On en trouverait de nos jours. 
‘: Un homme d’une érudition déréglée, Arthur Heulhard, a 
sus dl écrit sous le titre le Mensonge chrétien une quinzaine de 
elle volumes dont la thése essentielle est que le crucifié de Pilate 
Au est Barabbas. II a fait un disciple: M. Daniel Massé, qui 
ra- dans un livre paru récemment, l’Enigme de Jésus-Christ, 
qu défend la méme thése.. Ils ne peuvent nous servir. Ce 
nee n’est pas contre Heulhard ni contre M. Massé que polémi- 
| 6 quent les Synoptiques. 
it a A Vépoque ou ceux-ci écrivaient, connaissaient- ils des 
gens dont ils pouvaient dire que leur Crucifié n’était pas le 
été vrai Jésus, Jésus l’authentique Messie, mais un autre Jésus, 
10n un faux Jésus, un Jésus Bar-Abba ? 
our C’est ici que peuvent nous guider les recherches de M. 
rte, Henri Delafosse sur le Quatriéme évangile.* 
en L’idée de Jésus Fils du Pére et celle de Jésus Messie 
On d’Israél sont aujourd’hui si bien amalgamées, synthétisées, 


qu’il nous est difficile d’apercevoir qu’elles n’ont pas la 
méme origine et qu’elles ont pu se heurter avant de 


iia s’associer. 
25, Jésus Fils du Pére, c’est une conception caractéristique 
3, du quatriéme évangile. Selon elle Jésus n’est pas Fils de 


1 Le quatriéme évangile. Paris, Rieder, 1925 
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Dieu au sens ou |’Ecriture le dit d’Israél ou du Messie d’Israél, éte 
mais en un sens nouveau, blasphématoire aux yeux des le 
Juifs, puisqu’il implique l’identité avec Dieu. Jésus est le 
Fils unique, monogéne, le Fils tout court, le Fils qu’on ne fo: 
doit en rien distinguer du Pére. ‘‘ Moi et le Pére, nous qu 
sommes un seul ” (x. 30). “Je suis dans le Pére et le Pére pr 
est dans moi” (xlv. 11). ‘‘Celui qui m’a vu a vu le Pére” ch 
(xiv. 9). Il faut rendre au Fils le méme culte qu’au Pére M: 
(v. 28). Cette conception est complétement étrangére au ju 
judaisme. On ne lui trouve de paralléle que dans le pagan- m 
isme, ot. Zeus, d’aprés Chrysippe, est a la fois le Pére et le pl 
Fils.1_ A Vorigine elle a di étre odieuse non seulement aux pe 
Juifs eux-mémes, mais aux chrétiens orthodoxes, c’est-a- ell 
dire & ceux qui voulaient conserver la religion de |’Ancien ch 
Testament. de 
M. Delafosse, avec pénétration, a fait remarquer que, dans : éy 
son fonds primitif, le quatriéme évangile est violemment 
hostile au judaisme et a l’Ancien Testament. Loin de se ec 
confondre avec le Messie d’Israél, le Fils déclare formelle- Oo} 
ment n’avoir rien de commun avec lui: “‘ Dieu n’a pas envoyé M 
le Fils dans le monde pour juger le monde,” ce qui était la fo 
fonction du Messie (iii. 17). Il nie le fameux Jugement hi 
dernier attendu par les apocalypses : “‘ Celui qui croit en le q 
Fils n’est pas jugé. Celui qui ne croit pas est déja jugé” | el 
(iii. 18). | a] 
Si le Fils n’a rien de commun avec le Messie d’Israél, le m 
Pére n’a rien de commun avec le Dieu d’Israél. Le Fils dit 
nettement aux Juifs : “‘ Celui qui m’a envoyé, vous ne le con- n: 
naissez pas” (vii. 29). ‘“‘ Vous n’avez jamais entendu sa si 
voix, vous n’avez point vu sa face ” (v. 27). C’est un Dieu . ly 
tout nouveau, inoui, étranger au monde, que le Fils révéle : ce 
‘* Personne n’a jamais vu Dieu: le Fils monogcne qui est sur | se 
le sein du Pére l’a fait connaitre ” (i. 18). Ainsi sont niées in 
toutes les théophanies que mentionne |’Ancien Testament. le 
Niée, l’ascension au ciel du prophéte Elie: ‘‘ Personne n’est : ti 
monté au ciel” (iii. 18). Niée, la mission de tous les pro- ti 
phetes d’Israél: “‘ Tous ceux qui sont venus avant moi sont 
des voleurs et des brigands ”’ (x. 8). p 
Le caractére violemment antijudaique du quatriéme d 
évangile est dissimulé aujourd’hui parce que, par voie h 
d’interpolations et de gloses, les idées les plus opposées & | c 
esprit primitif du livre se sont installées dans la rédaction | e 
derniére. La dualité de rédaction est assez criante. Elle a n 
1 Dans Philodéme. De la cité (éd. Gomperz, p. 80), cité par W. Bauer, 
Das Johannesevangelium, Tibingen, 1912, p. 106. 
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~ dénoncée, avant Delafosse, par Schwartz, Wellhausen et 
isy. 

Ce que Delafosse a décelé, c’est la parenté des doctrines 
fondamentales du quatriéme évangile avec celle d’une secte 
qui, par l’action qu’elle a exercée et la réaction qu’elle a 
provoquée, a pris un role prépondérant dans |’évolution du 
christianisme primitif. Il s’agit de la secte marcionite. 
Marcion propose aux chrétiens de rejeter tout ce qui est 
juif: le Messie d’Israél, le Dieu d’Israél, Ancien Testa- 
ment, et d’adorer un Dieu étranger au monde, révélé pour la 
premiére fois par Jésus. Sa doctrine se répandit en Asie et 
pénétraa Rome. Condamnée dans ses théses extrémes en 144, 
elle exerca néanmoins une influence décisive sur la théologie 
chrétienne. Grace 4 d’adroits habillages, de nombreux écrits 
de tendance marcionite, 4 commencer par le quatriéme 
évangile, ont contribué a former le Nouveau Testament. 

C’est dans un milieu marcionite, ou prémarcionite, que se 
comprend le mieux de |’élaboration d’un Jésus Fils du Pere, 
opposé au Jésus Messie d’Israél. Contrairement a Basilide, 
Marcion professait que son Jésus avait été crucifié. C’était le 
fondement du mystére. Par sa mort le Fils avait acheté les 
hommes au dieu créateur et les avait donnés au Pére. Bien 
que n’ayant pas de corps proprement dit, mais seulement une 
enveloppe éthérée, il avait bien subi sur la croix une mort 
apparente. Tertullien, par qui nous connaissons la doctrine 
marcionite, est trés affirmatif sur ce point.! 

Il est facile maintenant de comprendre avec quelle indig- 
nation, quelle colére, les chrétiens attachés a l’attente mes- 
sianique et aux prophéties juives, les chrétiens dont l’Apoca- 
lypse nous révéle |’état d’esprit, durent considérer d’abord 
ces gens, ennemis du Messie d’Israél et du Dieu d’Israél, qui 
se forgeaient un Jésus crucifié, 4 qui ils attribuaient le nom 
insolite de Fils, de Fils du Pére. On ridiculisa ce nom sous 
la forme araméenne de Bar-Abba. Ce Fils-du-Pére qui 
traite les prophétes anciens de voleurs et de brigands, on le 
traita lui-méme de brigand. 

La polémique contre Jésus Bar-Abba prit la forme la 
plus populaire et la plus efficace, celle du récit. Il s’agissait 
de faire voir que le seul crucifié, le seul rédempteur des 
hommes, était bien le Messie d’Israél, celui méme qu’annon- 
caient les prophétes. Les synoptiques, principalement Luc 
et Matthieu, s’attachérent 4 cette démonstration. Dés la 
naissance de Jésus, un prophéte inspiré, Siméon, le prend dans 

1 Adv. Marce., i., 11, 253 iii., 8, 9, 28; iv., 21, ete. Cité par H. 
Delafosse, Le quatriéme évangile, p. 35. 
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ses bras et reconnait en lui le Messie, salut de Dieu, lumiére 
des nations, gloire du peuple d’Israél. Matthieu souligne 
d’un trait appuyé vingt accomplissements de prophéties. 
Devant Pilate Jésus est formellement accusé de se dire le 
Messie-Roi (Luc xxiii. 2), et quand Pilate lui demande s’il 
lest, il ne contredit pas. Donc il n’y apas dedoute. Le vrai 
crucifié est bien Jésus le Messie. 

Quant 4 Jésus Bar-Abba, le brigand, il n’a aucunement été 
crucifié. Ila été relaché. Voila ce qu’il faut répondre & ceux 
qui racontent autre chose de lui. Quant aux circonstances de 
la libération, elles ont été inventées et habilement agencées 
dans le récit de maniére a prouver autre chose encore d’utile : 
Virresponsabilité de Pilate. 

Ainsi les épisodes de Barabbas et de Simon de Cyréne sont 
de méme guise. Ce sont des récits polémiques. Le premier 
est dirigé contre les marcionites, le second contre les basili- 
diens. 

Pour que notre interprétation soit valable, il faut ad- 
mettre, contrairement a l’opinion courante, que le fond de 
Vévangile johannique est antérieur aux Synoptiques. Et 
pour la corroborer il faudrait montrer d’autres cas de 
polémique des synoptiques contre Jean. Nous ferons de 
bréves remarques sur ces deux points. 

Dans un article suggestif paru en 1925 sur les rapports 
du Quatri¢éme évangile avec les documents mandéens 
récemment découverts, Rudolf Bultmann dit: “Il faut 
envisager la possibilité que le christianisme johannique 
représente un type plus ancien que le christianisme synop- 
tique.”} C’est limpression aussi que |’on a souvent en 
lisant létude trés attentive que M. Maurice Goguel a con- 
sécrée au Quatri¢me évangile.? Bien entendu il est facile 
de voir que le badigeon actuel du Quatriéme évangile, le texte 
recrépi, est postérieur aux trois Synoptiques. I] n’en est 
pas de méme de l’édifice lui-méme. 

Nous croyons que l’on peut assembler un faisceau de 
preuves pour démontrer que le fond primitif de Jean est 
antérieur aux Synoptiques. Nous nous bornerons ici 4 deux 
présomptions. 

On admet assez volontiers, depuis B. W. Bacon et A. 
Loisy, que l’évangile johannique est fondé sur un rituel 
pascal, les synoptiques sur un autre. Le premier suppose la 
paque chrétienne célébrée le 14 nisan, c’est-a-dire le méme 


1 Zeitschr. f. d. neutestamentl. Wiss., Giessen, 1925, Heft 1-2, p. 144. 
2 Introduction du Nouveau Testament, tome ii., Paris, 1924. 
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jour que la paque juive. Les autres supposent la paque 
chrétienne détachée de la paque juive et attachée au 
dimanche. Jean est fondé sur la paque primitive. Les 
synoptiques font état de la réforme pascale. I] y a présomp- 
tion que le livret du rituel ancien soit lui-méme plus ancien 
que les livrets du rituel récent. 

D’autre part Jean différe des synoptiques en ce qu’il ne 
contient ni le baptéme de Jésus ni linstitution de l’eucha- 
ristie. Il est facile de comprendre que pour faire instituer 
par Jésus les deux grands rites chrétiens, on ait ajouté ces 
deux récits 4 un théme primitif qui ne les comportait pas. 
Il serait difficile au contraire de supposer qu’on les aurait 
retranchés, s’ils avaient fait partie du théme primitif. La 
encore la présomption d’antériorité est en faveur de l’évangile 
de Jean. 

On est ainsi amené & concevoir que les synoptiques ont 
pu étre écrits en vive réaction contre les tendances de 
Pévangile johannique primitif. R. Bultmann n’est pas 
éloigné de cette conception quand il dit de la tradition 
synoptique qu’elle “‘ doit étre comprise peut-étre comme un 
phénoméne de réaction judaisante.” + A. Loisy s’en rap- 
proche plus encore quand il dit de Luc: “Sa faveur pour 
Ancien Testament ... atteste une réaction contre ceux 
des gnostiques qui répudiaient et la Bible et le Dieu des Juifs, 
. . . La matérialisation des apparitions du Christ ressuscité 
vise un certain docétisme, dont on veut ruiner l’influence. 
. . . Le troisiéme évangile et les Actes, ot qu’ils aient été 
composés, réfléchissent le.développement antignostique de la 
foi et l’épanouissement varié de cette foi entre l’an 125 et 
Van 150.” 2 C’est précisément l’époque ot |’Eglise luttait 
contre la doctrine du gnostique doctte et antijuif Marcion. 
Le gnosticisme combattu par Luc pourrait bien étre celui de 
la premiére rédaction de |’évangile johannique. 

Il n’est pas impossible de trouver dans Luc des cas de 
polémique ouverte contre Jean. Nous ne citerons ici que la 
résurrection de Lazare. 

Il est bien étrange que le plus éclatant miracle de Jésus, 
la résurrection d’un mort aprés trois jours, ne soit pas men- 
tionné par les synoptiques. Quand on lit Luc de prés, on 
voit que ce silence est volontaire. Luc connait Lazare, mais 
il nie que Lazare ait été ressuscité. Aprés la mort de Lazare, 
le riche demande que Lazare ressuscite pour convertir les 
juifs. ‘‘ Mais Abraham dit: Ils ont Moise et les prophétes, 

1 Article cité, p. 144. 
2 L’Evangile selon Luc. Paris, 1924, p. 62. 
VoL. XXV.—No. 1. 
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qu’ils les écoutent !—Non, pére Abraham, mais si quelqu’un 
des morts va vers eux, ils se convertiront.—Non, s’ils n’écou- 
tent pas Moise et les prophétes, quand méme quelqu’un 
ressusciterait d’entre les morts, ils ne seront pas persuadés ” 
(Lue xvi. 29-81). 

En face du récit johannique, le sens de ce morceau est 
trés clair. Pour Jean le miracle seul crée la foi, & l’exclusion 
des prophétes. Pour Luc, au contraire, la foi repose sur 
Moise et les prophétes. Luc se prive volontairement du plus 
grand miracle de Jésus. afin de ne pas atténuer l’argument 
qu’il veut tirer des prophétes et de tout l’Ancien Testament. 

C’est dans ce courant antijohannique que nous placons 
Vinvention de l’histoire de Bar-Abba. Elle témoigne de la 
profonde aversion que suscita d’abord la conception, plus 
paienne que juive, de Jésus Fils du Pére. Cette aversion 
devait disparaitre. Jésus Fils du Pére et Jésus Messie 
d’Israél finirent par se fondre indissolublement. Le brigand 
Barabbas est le témoin archaique de l’époque ou cette fusion 
paraissait impossible. 


P. L. COUCHOUD. 
R STAHL. 
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RECENT TENDENCIES OF THEOLOGY 
AS SEEN FROM ASWEDISH STANDPOINT. 


Proressor GUSTAV AULEN, D.D., 
Lund, Sweden. 


THEOLOGY is of course always changing. What is new to-day 
is regarded as more or less old in the next generation. And 
very often just the most ‘ modern ”’ to one generation will 
be relegated to a very low level in the next. The critic 
attacks especially what his immediate predecessors have 
most cherished. 

From a superficial point of view, therefore, it seems as if 
the different periods one after another vanished, they and 
their works. The contrasts are so striking that it may appear 
as if no continuity existed. But if we look deeper, we shall 
very soon find that a continuity really exists, and that 
it usually is far stronger than was at first imagined. No 
phase of theology has gone down to the grave without 
leaving some traces behind. Beneath all ruptures and crises 
there is an inner continuity. Every phase makes its own 
contribution. 

What I have said here may be applicable to the theology 
that had ripened into maturity in the last years of the 
nineteenth century. In our own time theology obviously 
is developing on very different lines. I should like to say 
something about the difference. And first a word or two 
as to the character of the theology that was current about 
1900. 


I. The programme of that theology can be summed up 
in three catch-words: Christianity should be interpreted, 
first, historically ; second, personally ; third, ethically. 

1. Christianity should be interpreted historically. In 
43 
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the last part of the nineteenth century the critical investiga- 
tion of the documents of Christianity, as is well known, 
was making greater progress than ever before. We note the 
enormously rapid rise of exegetical inquiry. The history of 
Christian thought was being carefully treated from new and 
productive points of view. And last, the comparative study 
of religion appeared and tried to explain the relations 
between Christianity and other religions. All this compre- 
hensive investigation was inspired by an enterprising spirit 
and was very strongly conscious of conquering new ground. 
The chief subject for theology at this time was historical 
inquiries. The questions of living faith were largely neg- 
lected. When speaking about the faith one’s interest usually 
centred in its history. 

Therefore it can easily be understood that the question 
of the essence of Christianity was answered principally by 
reference to history. The cry was, “‘ Away with specu! > ions 
and theories, and forward to the historical, concrete and 
living reality.” Christianity is only to be understood through 
recognising its historical nature and origin. It is not 
perfectly understood if judged and measured by a previously 
fixed universal idea of religion. It cannot be denied that 
there was sufficient reason for such a method of approach. 
Faith had been fettered by the idealistic philosophy of the 
earlier nineteenth century, and therefore the Christian faith 
had been unable freely to express itself. But it is very 
doubtful if the new programme was realised. In fact, the 
theology of the later nineteenth century also—for instance, 
the Ritschlian theology—was itself more dependent on a 
previously fixed idea of religion than it intended to be. 

The cry, however, was, ‘* Forward to history.”” But here 
the question arises, What history ? We find in this theology 
widespread agreement that the decisive element was to be 
found in the Jesus of history. Some theologians laid stress 
on His message, His teaching, His gospel; others on His 
religious and ethical personality, His inner life and so on; 
but all were agreed that the question of “the essence of 
Christianity ’’ was to be decided by reference to the historical 
Jesus. From this standpoint Christianity in all its historical 
forms was to be judged. Its development consequently must 
be regarded as a defection and backsliding from the gospel 
of Jesus. The discussion largely centred round the question 
as to when the defection began, as to whether it started 
in Apostolic Christianity or later. The goal was thought 
to be return from the dogma or doctrine of the Church to 
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the simple teaching of Jesus. The aim was a reduced 
Christianity. 

This programme was in wide circles accepted as some- 
thing very simplifying and liberating. A release from a 
heavy burden was felt. And certainly there was in the 
emphasis on concrete historical reality something sound and 
vigorous. But now at least it is obvious that the programme 
included far more risks and difficulties than were at first 
observed. I would lay stress on four points. 

(a) The attitude towards historical criticism was far too 
optimistic. The thought was—at least in the beginning— 
that the critical investigation of the New Testament was the 
best means of realising the programme. To-day we know 
very well the difficulties that arise from such critical inquiry. 
We know that it is not at all easy—in many cases indeed 
impossible—to say what belongs and what does not belong 
to the Jesus of history. 

(b) It appears to us that the programme was not to be 
achieved without a modernisation of the Jesus of history and 
an omission of several parts of His message. The necessity 
of that modernisation could not be hidden, in particular, 
when critical inquiry began to emphasise the eschatological 
elements in Jesus’s message about “ the Kingdom of God.” 
The conception of the Kingdom of God, as it is to be found 
in the theology of 1900, had far less of other-worldliness than 
we now recognise that the gospels contain. It has been 
becoming more and more obvious that the theology of this 
time was not built on history as history, but that it had a 
covert rule which decided what was to be omitted and what 
was to be retained. This rule usually worked unconsciously, 
but its effect was very evident. The decisive factor was not 
that something was—or was thought to be—said by the 
Jesus of history, but it was the general view of religion which 
stood in the background. 

(c) Very unsatisfactory also was the attitude towards 
Christianity as it had appeared in later history. If every- 
thing had to be judged by its conformity with the teaching 
of Jesus, the rule was in fact made very mechanical. In 
following this principle, the whole history of Christianity 
must consequently be condemned as a degeneration, because 
Christianity has never existed as mere repetition of the 
teaching of Jesus. And, in fact, such a principle could not 
be carried out without modifications. But no modifications 
can remove the weakness that lies in the principle itself. 
If we examine the principle, we shall find that it rests on 
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two presuppositions, neither of which can be maintained : 
the first, that Christianity is not to be viewed as a living and 
growing organism ; the second, that all that comes in from 
without necessarily leads to a deterioration of Christianity. 

(d) But we have not yet touched on the greatest weak- 
ness. This is that, from a purely religious point of view, 
the programme leads to a static conception of Christianity. 
For our faith we are referred back to an isolated point in the 
past. We are led to a doctrine of God that was announced 
at a definite time in history and to a religious life that was 
once lived. In this way one characteristic aspect of Christian 
faith has been obliterated. For the conditions of that faith 
we cannot look only to the past. We must first and foremost 
look to the present, because our faith derives its life from 
the living God. 

2. Further, the theology of 1900 interpreted Christianity 
from a personal point of view. Personality was a highly 
esteemed word in the theology of the last generation. Every- 
thing in Christianity must have a personal character. Only 
personal views are legitimate. The importance of the 
Reformation was thought to be found in its emphasis on 
personality. But in reality this part of the programme was 
worked out more in a negative than in a positive way. The 
interest of the theologians was not so much to say what 
personality meant as to fight the enemies of personality. 
The fight was directed chiefly against what was called legal 
authority, and against the magical and mystical elements in 
Christianity. 

The fight for liberty was carried on with great energy 
against the oppression that resulted from a legal view of 
doctrinal authority. Again and again it was emphasised 
that a living faith ought not to be confounded with assent 
to certain authoritatively fixed dogmas. The opposition was 
strong against every tendency towards a “ naturalistic” and 
physical view of the grace of God, such as very often was 
found to have been associated with the sacraments. And 
mysticism was regarded as a great danger for Christianity, 
since mysticism did not lead to liberation and restoration of 
personality, but to its destruction and extinction. 

No just objections can, I think, be made against the 
programme that Christianity should be understood and 
interpreted in a personal way. On the contrary, the pro- 
gramme itself is so far a right one. And also we must thank- 
fully admit that even the polemics, in the actual situation at 
that date, were of very great importance. It was absolutely 
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necessary that theology should break down the legal view of 
authority, and that the personal view of religion should be 
vindicated against sacramental naturalism and against a 
mysticism that drowned man’s personality in the immense 
ocean of divinity. 

Still, it is not to be denied that these polemics had their 
risks. The individual was frequently put into false isolation, 
where his dependence on the community was disregarded. 
Further, the word “‘ magical ” was often very carelessly used, 
with the result that the sacraments and their values were 
disregarded. When fighting ‘“‘ mysticism,” too, theologians 
often attacked the intenser and deeper elements in faith, 
since they did not distinguish sufficiently clearly between 
mysticism and the immediate communion of the soul with 
God. 

The most serious weakness, however, is to be found in the 
fact that the significance of the personal view which was 
desired was not analysed from the positive side. The result 
was that “‘ personal ” was confounded with “ individualistic.” 
In place of the personal theology which was sought, an 
individualistic theology resulted. Even where we find a 
tendency to reckon with the Christian community or the 
Kingdom of God, its importance was not’ really recognised. 
The individualistic element was too strong. The centre was 
the individual, his independence and self-assertion. 

3. My third point is that the theology of the end of the 
nineteenth century stressed the necessity for an ethically 
sound and strong Christianity. Only what bore a clear moral 
stamp was legitimately Christian. At the same time this 
ethical view served an apologetic interest. The spiritual 
atmosphere of the last years of the nineteenth century 
demanded that theology should stand on the defensive. In 
a time when the more specifically religious values of 
Christianity were at a discount, the ethical elements were 
thought to be the steadfast refuge and the starting-point for 
a successful defence. Such a position was the more justifiable 
that theology on the whole was directed towards a reduced 
Christianity. The question was, What is to be kept and what 
must be omitted? Ethics is the judgment-seat, before 
which Christianity is to be judged. The pure and high 
morality of Christianity is its verification. 

Now I should not like to speak with contempt about this 
apologetic. Indeed, the apology was demanded by the 
historical situation and had its justification in that situation. 
I would only add that I doubt the adequacy of the results 
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of this apologetic. In fact the only worthy apologetic is one 
which resolutely disregards all subsidiary purposes and only 
lets the Christian faith and the characteristically Christian 
view of life themselves speak. 

Nor is any objection to be made against that theology for 
its emphasis on the ethical side of Christianity. Such an 
emphasis appears in the light of the history of Christianity 
to be very well justified. But even so it cannot be denied 
that it had its great risks. In virtue of its starting-point and 
its perspective it pushed the purely religious element aside. 
It did not make clear that everything in Christianity has 
its centre in living communion with God, and that the 
essential fact is this communion for its own sake. Faith was 
esteemed less for its own sake than for the sake of the values 
connected with it. It was therefore judged by foreign and 
irrelevant standards. Such a position in fact proves in the 
end fatal to the ethical view itself. In so far as Christianity 
has strength and power as an ethical reality in the world, the 
reason is not that Christianity gives to the world an immanent 
goal beside many other immanent goals, but on the contrary, 
that faith lives in a kingdom that is not of this world. 

To sum up. The strength of the theology of the end of 
the nineteenth century lies in its emphasis on history, 


personality, and ethics. But the emphasis on history led 
only to the past, and therefore to a neglect of the present 
working of God—a neglect of the present revelation. The 
emphasis on personality led to individualism. The emphasis 
on the ethical view gave the religious element only a 
subordinate place. These are, I think, the weaknesses of the 
dominant theology of the generation preceding our own. 


II. The situation has in many ways changed. I will now 
try to develop the present-day tendencies in theology more 
definitely than I have already done. I would emphasise 
three things, corresponding to the three points above 
mentioned. 

1. First, Christianity is to be interpreted as dynamic and 
as drama. The static view cannot be maintained. Chris- 
tianity is to be seen as the living spiritual power that it 
really is. The importance of Christ does not appear, if the 
Jesus of history stands out as an isolated fact in the past. 
His real significance can only clearly appear if He is also 
found as Christ in the midst of the spiritual community, 
where He exercises His might. Then we shall not indeed 
reject the past, but see it in the light of the present, and 
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so recognise how God’s will manifests itself in history. 
Christianity is in its essence a spiritual power, which flows 
as a living stream through all ages. It is to be recognised 
always where human hearts are broken down, captured and 
conquered, through the sovereign Love of the Divine Will. 
I thankfully recognise the contribution which English 
religious thought has made to the development of this view, 
and may, for instance, mention names such as Dean Inge 
and the present Bishop of Manchester. 

But Christianity is not only dynamic : it is also dramatic. 
It sees life as a drama. The theology of the nineteenth 
century was far too evolutionary to be able to accept this 
dramatic point of view. It put Christianity in a frame of 
monistic philosophy, and did not see that the Divine Will 
manifests itself only by conquering resistance. This monistic 
theology in fact looked upon life from a very unreal point of 
view. It generally overlooked what it did not care to see— 
namely, those facts in life that oppose the Will of God. It 
did not sufficiently consider the fact that the way of God’s 
Will in reality was a way of the Cross. It is not enough to 
maintain that God is Love; for this may be done in a very 
unsatisfactory way. The question is not whether God is 
Love, but what is meant when we speak of God as love. 
Divine Love is totally different from sentimentalism. It is 
that Love which displays its own majesty and irresistible 
power on the Cross. 

Christianity does not give a completely rational explana- 
tion of life and the world. It does not answer all questions. 
Many riddles it does not explain at all. But it does some- 
thing else and more: it shows us the sovereign Might which 
eternally creates out of chaos. 

To recognise Christianity as dynamic and as drama is to 
see it in a truer perspective. It gives also a freer and richer 
view. There is therefore no reason for judging the life of 
Christianity from a mechanical standpoint. Nor is there 
any reason why living Christianity should be only a repetition 
of past history. The criterion of its legitimacy is no longer 
only the question as to its historical origin. The real and 
decisive question is the question, if and how far the facts of 
history can serve the Christian spirit, or rather the spirit of 
God and Christ. Now we have attained a position in which 
we can conduct our historical inquiries without fear. It is 
no longer a vital question how the problems of historical 
criticism are solved in detail. The really important thing for 
the Christian faith is not questions about historical origin, 
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which in many cases are insoluble; it is the power of the 
spiritual content. Even the question as to where the line 
of demarcation separates the self-evidence of Jesus and the 
testimony of the disciples cannot be regarded as fundamental. 
The main question from the standpoint of faith is not what 
Jesus thought about Himself, but what God meant and 
means about Him and His Work. And what God means 
appears very clearly and very definitely when we look on 
the past through the everlasting present. 

2. Secondly, we can lay a new emphasis on the Christian 
Church. Certainly Christianity is to be interpreted in a 
personal way. But personality is not to be confounded with 
individualism. Individualism is not, as it has often been 
said, the strength of what has been called Protestantism ; 
rather it is its greatest blemish. 

Christianity is a living spiritual power, a permanent and 
continuous spiritual life. In this continuity the individual 
shares, and he receives his part of its treasures. The indi- 
vidual Christian derives his life from this community; he 
lives in it and for it. Just as the Christian life is derived from 
the community, so it is nourished and grows through the 
same community ; also it is necessarily lived for the sake of 
the growing Christian community. Here there is no place 
whatever for individualistic isolation, nor for the zsthetic 
self-culture, egocentric independence, and self-assertion of 
the individual. If it is the characteristic of Christianity that 
it captures us by the power of the sovereign Divine Will, if, 
as Luther says, it takes us away from ourselves (Deus rapit 
nos a nobis et ponit nos extra nos), then all communion with 
God eo ipso means that we enter into the hard work which 
this Divine Will has to do in the world of human souls. 

The danger of destructive individualism has been very 
great in what is called Protestantism. Time after time we 
find how theology has tried to get away from it. So in the 
early nineteenth century—in the Romantic theology of 
Schleiermacher, for instance; and so in the later part of the 
same century, through Ritschl’s emphasis on the Kingdom 
of God. But, in fact, neither of these clearly saw the weak- 
ness and unreality of individualism, and therefore they did 
not reach full insight into the vital importance of the Church 
for the Christian life. One of the most prominent reasons 
has been the tendency to confound the claim for immediate 
communion with God and individualism. It has been said 
that nothing ought to stand between God and the soul. 
This formula is quite right if it signifies the immediate 
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personal relation between God and man. But it is quite 
wrong if it attempts to underestimate the importance of the 
Church. And here we very often find a great confusion, 
theologians not observing that in fact the Divine Will always 
is working immediately and directly, even when, humanly 
speaking, it works through means. And therefore “ Pro- 
testant ’’ theology often has opened the door for a de- 
structive individualism. It aimed at fighting against rigid 
ecclesiastical institutionalism ; but in fact it has frequently 
fought also against the very conditions of the existence of 
Christian life. 

It has been very characteristic of recent Swedish theology 
to emphasise the importance of the Christian Church as a 
living spiritual continuity. This thought has been very 
closely connected with the dynamic and dramatic view 
mentioned above. Archbishop Séderblom, Bishop Billing 
of Vesteras, and many others—including several university 
professors—have worked in this direction. Here Swedish 
theology seems to have much in common with that of 
England. 

3. My last point is to emphasise the necessity of a purely 
religious view of Christianity. Employing a_ theological 
term, I might perhaps say “ theocentric.” In using that 
word I am not defending any pre-Kantian metaphysics, but 
emphasising that all in Christianity has its centre in God, and 
in God alone. Faith must be valued for its own sake, and 
not for the sake of utilitarian values, or indeed of any 
“* values,” even though the highest possible. Theology has 
to explain the meaning of living faith. And if this is to be 
done, it is obvious that Christianity cannot be defined in 
ethical terms alone. All depends upon communion with 
God, and whatever faith asserts it asserts about God. 

Two things must be emphasised here. First, the theo- 
centricity of faith stands out against all pseudo-religious 
utilitarianism. We cannot use God or communion with 
Him as means to furtherance of our own purposes. Faith 
signifies, on the contrary, that the sovereign God “ takes 
us away from ourselves.” What faith seeks is not man’s 
self-assertion. Certainly communion with God includes the 
realisation of the “ personality.”” But here may be said 
what often has been said about pleasure: it escapes us just 
when we most try to find it. 

Secondly, the religious view emphasises distinctly a 
certain aspect of God’s nature. And this is the majesty, the 
sovereignty of God. In recent theology much has been said 
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about the holiness of God. His holiness guards his =" 
The holy God is the inexpressible and unfathomable. He is 
not in our power, but we are ever in His hands. We do not 
choose Him, for one reason or another, but He chooses us. 
He is the conquering God, the God who attracts and repels, 
who always goes His way in sovereign majesty. 

But holiness is not something opposed to Love, nor even 
anything separate from it—as it perhaps is for Otto, when 
he distinguishes sharply between the irrational and the 
rational elements in religion, There are also just now 
tendencies in Continental theology which seem to speak 
almost entirely about the sovereignty and transcendence of 
God: I refer especially to Barth. The appearance of this 
type of theology can only be understood as a reaction from 
an excessive optimism. It has something of value in it, in 
that it lays stress upon God’s majesty and the distance 
between Him and man. But it lives rather in a condition of 
fever. 

We can neither emphasise God’s Holiness alone, nor 
separate His Love from His Holiness. We ought to see both 
of them together as a unity, and recognise that God still 
remains the Unfathomable, even when we experience His 
Love as fully as possible: ‘the peace of God passeth all 
understanding.” If to comprehend is to wait before the 
Unfathomable, the Christian faith still knows no other God 
than the deus caritatis. All is summed up in this: DrEus 
MAJESTATIS EST DEUS CARITATIS. 

Just a last word. It is a time of struggle for theology in 
all countries and churches. Parties we must always have. 
But theology is not confined to parties. Every theology 
which is sufficiently deep and sufficiently alive goes behind 
and through all these parties—forward to the universal faith. 
There is no reason for anxiety. Constructive work is really 
going on. We need to work together, in the hope and the 
confidence that we shall progress towards our common goal. 


GUSTAV AULEN. 


LuND. 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


D. STROMHOLM, Pz.D., 
University of Upsala. 
(SEconpD ARTICLE.) 


[In the preceding article Dr Strémholm advanced the hypothesis that 
between the age of the historical Jesus and the age of the apostles (and of 
Paul) a longer period must have elapsed than current theories of Christian 
Origins allow for, involving the consequence that the apostles were not the 
personal companions of Jesus during his lifetime but his followers at a 
later date. By applying this hypothesis, it was contended, much of the 
obscurity surrounding the origin of Christianity can be satisfactorily 
cleared up. 

The interval between Jesus and the apostles, as conceived by Dr 
Strémholm, was sufficiently long to give time for the rise of two distinct 
parties among his followers, the one inclining to Judaism (the ‘* Apostolic ”’), 
the other to Hellenism (the “‘ Stephanist”’), and for their subsequent 
reconciliation after protracted controversies. The formation of literary 
material became active in Palestine after the union of the two parties, and 
it was on this material, already considerably elaborated, and not on floating 
traditions or scattered reminiscences, that the Evangelists, writing in the 
west from about a.p. 70 onwards, based their Gospels. 

In the original literature thus made use of by the Evangelists it was the 
custom to represent Jesus as mystically present with his followers and still 
speaking to them, or communicating by means of “ revelations” (like 
those claimed by St Paul), though many years had elapsed since his 
martyrdom. It was this custom that misled Mark, a western writer, 
into the error of transforming the apostles into companions of Jesus 
during his lifetime. Writing at a time far removed from the events 
he was describing, and finding no indications in his material of the 
date at which Jesus had lived, he was led to suppose that the martyr- 
dom of Jesus must have taken place during the period when the 
apostles were known to have been alive; and accordingly he assigned 
it to the procuratorship of Pilate and constructed his narrative accord- 
ingly. Thus the real time order was folded back upon itself and 
wrongly shortened, and the error once started was perpetuated. The 
outstanding feature of Dr Strémholm’s hypothesis, as given in the pre- 
vious article, is therefore the lengthening of the time perspective in which 
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the origin of Christianity, from the life of the historical Jesus to the 
composition of the Gospels (and of the New Testament generally), needs to 
be viewed.—EDIToR. ] 





I.—ApostToLic PASSAGES RELATING TO THE UNION. 


ALLUSIONS to the union and concordat of the two parties— 
the Apostolic acclaiming Jesus as Son of David and King of 
the Jews, the Stephanist as Christ, the Son of God, with 
other important differences—fill a large place in the literature 
preserved in the medium of the New Testament. 

The accounts originating from the Apostolic party are 
generally composed in conformity to ideas accepted and 
current at the time, as we described them in the former 
article ; that is to say, Jesus is represented as speaking and 
acting in allegories and apparitions.’ 

In these accounts we often find representations of both 
parties summoned by Jesus and assembling before him. 
Thus, in John xii. 20 f., we are informed that Greeks (Step- 
hanists) who wished to see Jesus, addressed themselves to 
Philip, who, here as elsewhere, stands as the leader of the 
Stephanist party. Philip, in turn, addressed himself to 
Andrew, who belonged to the Apostolic side and was pro- 
bably its leader at the time of the union. The two then 
approach Jesus in company. 

More elaborate, but still betraying the same motive, is 
the vocation story in John i. The situation is dramatically 
conceived as follows. On the first day Jesus calls representa- 
tives from the Apostolic side—Andrew, its leader at the time, 
and Peter, the chief agent in the reconciliation and sub- 
sequently the head of the sect. On the second day Philip 
is introduced from the Stephanist side, and then Nathanael. 
The question of the identity of Nathanael is much debated. 
If we assume the story to be an allegory and consider how 
Nathanael is represented as more important than all the 
sect-leaders, it seems obvious that he is to be interpreted as a 
purely allegorical figure, representing the Stephanist sect. 
It may be assumed that the author meant the cult-figure of 
this sect, the Stephanist Jesus, who in an allegory could be 
represented as another person than the Apostolic Jesus. 
After some reluctance—the time of disunion—Nathanael 

1 The belief that Jesus remained present after his death to instruct and 
guide his followers is clearly expressed in many passages (see Matt. xviii. 
20, John xvi. 16). According to our hypothesis many sayings now gene- 


rally taken as spoken by Jesus before his death were originally conceived 
as spoken by him after his death. 
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approaches the Apostolic Jesus and greets him as Rabbi, 
bestowing upon him at the same time the distinctive titles of 
both sects, “Son of God” and “ King of Israel,” thereby 
proclaiming the accomplished union. Jesus at once replies 
by declaring him an Israelite in whom there is no “ guile ” 
(SdA0s)—that is, none of the Greek tendencies which for- 
merly prevented the Stephanists from acknowledging Jesus 
as King of the Jews. 

In John xx. we find Thomas playing a part parallel to 
that of Nathanael. At first he evinces a similar reluctance, 
but eventually greets Jesus as ‘“‘“my Lord and my God.” 
As in the case of Nathanael, so here there is nothing to 
indicate that Thomas, whose profession carried so profound 
a significance, was an historic person. His name, which 
means “ the twin,” suggests that here again we have to do 
with the variant version of a story in which the two con- 
ceptions of Jesus, the Apostolic and the Stephanist, made 
their appearance—a story which may have caused the 
insertion of both Philip and Thomas into the list of the 
disciples. Secondarily, the Evangelist has inserted this frag- 
ment into an apparition story. 

In Mark’s vocation story the first pair to be called are 
also Simon and Andrew (though in the reverse order to that 
given by John), but instead of the Stephanist figures Philip 
and Nathanael, the second pair are John and James, the 
leaders of the Apostolic Right, this version evidently coming 
from a quarter where the Apostolic group was regarded as 
self-sufficient and in need of no Stephanist infusion. 

Important indications may also be gathered from the 
narrative of the miraculous repast, of which there are two 
similar versions, one giving the number of persons fed as 
five thousand, the other as four. In the former version 
twelve baskets are spoken of, while the food provided (five 
loaves and two fishes) gives the number seven ; in the latter 
there are seven loaves and seven baskets—in which allusions 
may be detected to the twelve apostles and to the seven 
Elders of the Stephanist party (Acts vi. 3). It is note- 
worthy that whereas in the synoptic versions of this miracle 
no particular disciples are named, in the Johannine version 
(John vi.) Jesus negotiates the matter with Philip and 
Andrew, the two leaders of the now reconciled sects. As 
probably the stories about the miraculous repast in the 
Gospels came from Mark, these names may have occurred 
there originally, though they have dropped off from the 
manuscripts later on, though remaining in the old source from 
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which the excerpts that came into John’s Gospel were taken. 
More important, however, is the nature of the food partaken 
of. It consists of bread and fish, and Jesus is represented as 
blessing it. There can be no doubt that this signifies a 
sacramental meal, and we shall presently find evidence in 
the apparition stories that the Apostolic party had a sacra- 
ment of bread and fish. On the whole I am inclined to 
interpret the story as having for its historical point of 
departure a sacramental meal held for the purpose of cele- 
brating the union of the sects perhaps at some holy place in 
Galilee ; mention of the wine, which, as belonging to the 
Stephanist sacrament, would probably be introduced along 
with the bread and fish, having no place in this obviously 
Apostolic version. As it stands the story would thus be an 
allegory of the union. The introduction of the miraculous 
element can hardly be earlier than Mark, who misinterpreted, 
as usual, the literary convention in his source which repre- 
sented Jesus as speaker and actor in the scene. 

Many narratives of Apostolic origin, which afterwards 
came to be differently interpreted, seem to contain allusions 
to the two sects and their mutual relations. Among them 
may be included the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
younger son goes abroad, wastes his inheritance (of Jewish 
tradition and the teaching of Jesus), lives on the husks of 
exotic mystery religions and Jewish-Hellenist philosophy ; 
but when he returns penitent to the common home (at the 
union) he is welcomed lovingly by Jesus (allegorically 
representing the Apostolic sect), who celebrates his return 
with a feast (perhaps the common feast mentioned above, 
regarded with aversion by some). But it ill becomes the 
elder son (the Apostolic party) to raise objections to this ; 
the father’s words to him—“ all that I have is thine ”—clearly 
indicating that the parable emanates from the elder brother’s, 
or Apostolic party. I take the meaning of the original 
nucleus to have been that those who acknowledge Jesus 
as their head, differ as they may, are yet to be accounted 
brethren of the same household, and not, as the Evangelist’s 
elaboration makes it, an exhibition of God’s willingness 
to forgive profligates. 

Interesting indications of the same motive are to be 
found in references to Capernaum and Cana. Capernaum 
had evidently a long-standing association with the Galilean 
tradition and was a place of mark to the Apostolic party, 
while Cana, the home of Nathanael (John xxi. 2) was, in 
like manner, a place of sacred repute to the Stephanists. I 
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think that there was in existence a story, coming from the 
more conservative element on the Apostolic side, with the 
following content. Jesus enters the house of a pious man 
in Capernaum (Apostolic holy ground) and praises his 
saintliness and faith (Matt. viii. 5 f.); afterwards (Matt. xv. 
22) he is invoked by a “ Canaanitish ’’ woman, i.e. by a 
woman from Cana (Stephanist holy ground); at first he 
proposes to dismiss her; but she has called him Son of 
David, indicating the Stephanist adoption of the Apostolic 
title for Jesus, and on further humbling herself before him, 
she too receives her meed of praise. Connected with this, 
and perhaps offshoots from it, are the incidents of Jesus 
entering the house of the synagogue-warden Jairus at 
Capernaum and of the woman who invoked him on the way, 
the visits by night of the pious Nicodemus to Jesus’ house, 
and the conversation with the Samaritan woman. The 
theme seems to have been developed in many directions 
and under various contributory motives, the pious man of 
Capernaum being turned into a Roman centurion in the 
interests of the mission to the Gentiles, and into Cornelius 
in Acts x. The part of the woman in the Capernaum-Cana 
stories is best conserved in Matt. xv. (the “ Canaanitish ” 
woman). She reappears in the story of the marriage at Cana, 
which is in close proximity to the cure of the “‘ nobleman’s 
son’ at Capernaum. At the marriage Jesus is addressed by 
a woman, interpreted as his mother, whom he at first repu- 
diates, as in Matt. xv. But the incident is here brought 
into connection with another, the name Cana supplying the 
link between the two—that, namely, of the water turned into 
wine, a characteristic example of Stephanist miracles. For 
the connection of Capernaum and Cana in these union 
stories, John iv. 54 and ii. 11 should be specially noted. 


II.—STEPHANIST PASSAGES RELATING TO THE UNION. 


A very different technique characterises some Stephanistic 
passages relating to the Union. They emphasise only the 
acceptance by the Apostles of the Holy Ghost, a point not 
mentioned at all in passages emanating from Apostolic 
sources. Of the Stephanist passages dealing with the Holy 
Ghost we have spoken in the previous article—the story of 
the twelve partisans of John’s baptism in Acts xix and the 
Whitsun story, which is a literary evolution from the former. 
We may note further that a counterpart to Nathanael’s pro- 
fession of the Apostolic Jesus (John i. 49) is to be found in 
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John the Baptist’s profession of the Stephanist Jesus (John i. 
34). The Baptist is a highly complex figure, partly historical, 
partly symbolic. In some passages of Stephanist origin he 
takes the place of the cult-figure of the other party, the 
Apostolic Jesus, who confesses the Stephanist Jesus to be 
his superior. He appears also in the narrative of the baptism 
of (the Stephanist) Jesus, a good specimen of Stephanist 
allegory, and the only passage in which the Stephanist 
acceptance of John’s baptism with water is alluded to. Since 
this is never mentioned in any of the Apostolic accounts it 
can hardly have been a point in the original concordat. 


III.—APPARITION STORIES. 


The narratives of the apparitions belong to two different 
groups. In those belonging to the story of Jesus’ death and 
resurrection, probably represented dramatically, Jesus ap- 
peared before the personnel of the old Passion story. The 
mention of the Apostles in this connection by certain groups 
may be secondary. 

The other group of stories originated in the Apostolic 
time and told of apparitions to Apostles. In 1 Cor. xv. 
Paul summarises the Apostolic account of the apparitions, 
of which he gives a list (to which secondary additions may 
have been made), mentioning at the same time some of the 
main points of the Passion story. These stories were probably 
looked upon as very important and Matthew, Mark and 
Luke all present specimens of them, but coming from sources 
different from that of Paul. Probably many stories of this 
character were current at Paul’s time, every self-respecting 
apostle having some apparition of his own to report. But 
only a few survived and got into the Gospels. 

The case of Mark, who mentions no apparition of this 
group, those at the end of his Gospel being later additions, 
requires special notice. That the extensive material at his 
disposal did not comprise a number of apparitions is impro- 
bable, in view of the great importance attached to them. I 
strongly suspect they were there, but briefly and cryptically 
recorded in accordance with some literary mannerism that 
Mark, unaware of the significance of the apparitions, could 
not understand. Accordingly he used them as frames for 
entirely new episodes, creations of his own, which he repre- 
sented as having occurred while Jesus lived on earth with 
the apostles, such as his walking on the sea, which “ they 
supposed was an apparition ” (vi. 49). As we have already 
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seen, Mark’s estimate of the apostles was unfavourable, and 
it is not unlikely that the cryptic character of the apparition 
records in the material before him led him to think that 
something discreditable to these men was being concealed— 
a suspicion which he reflected in the unflattering character 
of the newly created stories, such as the one just mentioned. 

We can distinguish two main types of these apparition 
stories, centring respectively round the figure of a mountain 
and the figure of a ship. 

1. We find the mountain apparition in Matt. xxviii. 16, 
Luke xxiv. 36 f., John xx. 19 f. (into the last the Thomas 
episode, spoken of above, is inserted). By collecting the 
essentials from all these sources we get the following frame- 
work. Jesus reveals himself to the apostles, Matthew locat- 
; ing the apparition on a mountain in Galilee, which is pro- 
| bably the original location—some place regarded as holy from 
ancient times, whence the Sermon on the Mount may have 
: derived its name. Peter and his comrades doubt, or deny, 
that it is Jesus who appears to them—probably a precaution 
to forestall the likely criticism that the witnesses of the 
apparition had allowed themselves to be deceived by a lying 
spirit or by something worse. How this doubt is conquered 
Matthew does not tell, but from Luke and John we learn 
that after receiving repeated protestations and seeing the 
. wounds that distinguished the crucified, the apostles yield 
) assent. Jesus then eats fish (Luke xxiv. 42), whilst in the 
ship stories it is the apostles who eat the fish (see John xxi. 
13)—a reference, unquestionably, to the original Apostolic 
sacrament of fish and bread. I suspect that in the first form 
of the story both Jesus and Peter partake of the fish, the 
latter being the only apostle who took part in the transaction 
and the others a secondary addition. In that, its original, 
form the story may have come from Peter himself. 

The passages should now be read when Mark introduces 
the apostles into the Passion story (xiv. 12-42, 54, 66-72). 
By separating the framework from its literary elaborations 
we can detach the following apparition story as the nucleus 
of the whole. Jesus first shares a meal with the Apostles (a 
rubric ?); then, when Peter and others are on the mountain, 
sleeping, Jesus appears before them; Peter denies him 
thrice, until the cock-crow. In this version the apparition 
seems to have been represented as a vision Peter had during 
sleep, which came to an end at the cock-crow, only the fact 
of the denial being told, but not how the denial was overcome. 
How Mark was led to represent the matter as he does will be 
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easily understood if we remember the initial mistake he 
made in construing the literary convention of his sources as 
meaning that Jesus and the apostles lived together as com- 
panions. In consequence of this mistake he could only get a 
raison d’étre for the apparition story by identifying the repast 
in which the apparitionary Jesus took part with the last 
supper, which was originally an event in the old Passion 
Drama and partaken of by its personnel. This wrong identi- 
fication once made, the rest had to follow, the incidents of the 
apparition story becoming incidents of the Passion.’ Thus 
Peter’s denial, which in the original apparition story arises 
from doubts as to the reality of his vision, becomes an 
incident of the Trial, due to cowardice, but with some 
extenuating circumstances introduced. 

We come now to the second type of these apparition 
stories—those that are distinguished by the figure of a ship. 
The best example is preserved in the concluding chapter of 
John (an addition to the original Gospel) ; in Luke v. it is 
presented as an incident in Jesus’ life. The characteristic 
features of it are (1) the apostles are placed together in a 
ship, (2) they recognise Jesus by the holy awe his presence 
inspires in them. In John xxi. the disciples are in a ship 
on the Sea of Genesareth, fishing ; Jesus appears on the shore, 
walking towards them; they dare not ask him who he is, 
for they know it is the Lord ; Peter casts himself into the 
sea; they make a great catch of fish; a repast of fish and 
bread brings the episode to an end. Examining the details 
we cannot doubt that Peter’s casting himself into the 
water would not have been introduced into an apparition 
story without serious intention. I take it as referring, by 
an obscure indication, to the baptism by water, which 
originally belonged to the Baptist and not to Jesus. Taking 
the story as a whole I am inclined to think that we have here 
a literary transformation of the mountain version of the 
apparitions, in which the further step was taken of including 
the baptism, the other sacred custom, with the sacramental 
meal of bread and fish. For this purpose the scene would 
have to be shifted to the neighbourhood of water, a 
change which would come in conveniently for the catching 
of the fish needed for the sacrament. Connected with this, 
no doubt, are the stories which lie behind the fragment in 
Matt. xvii. 27, about the miraculous coin in the fish’s mouth, 
the miracle of the great draught of fishes, and the legend of 
the apostles’ calling as fishermen. A distinct improvement 
1 The prayer in Gethsemane is probably an independent fragment. 
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was effected by substituting the solemn awe which the 
vision inspired in the apostles for the crude doubts of the 
earlier version. 

The ship story in Mark vi. (Matt. xvi., John vi.) which 
tells of Jesus walking on the water is shaped out of an 
original belonging to the above group of apparition narratives. 
Removing the literary elaborations we get the following 
as the probable data which Mark found in his documents. 
While the disciples are in the ship, close in to the shore, they 
see the apparition of Jesus walking towards them on the 
land and become frightened; Peter steps into the water; 
they receive Jesus into the ship. ‘“‘ They were then at the 
land ” (John vi. 21)—that is, the ship is near to land all the 
time. Mark, however, in working up the story, supposed 
that the ship was in mid-sea, turns the apparitionary into 
the living Jesus, and represents him as walking towards the 
ship over the sea, thus accounting for the apostles’ terror 
and making the story intelligible from his own point of view 
The appeasing of the tempest in Mark iv. and of the apostles’ 
terror on that occasion may be taken as an offshoot from the 
same original. 

At a later period accounts of apparitions, or revelations, 
are regarded as a legitimate support for the founding of 
sacramental observances. The washing of the apostles’ 
feet in John xiii. seems to have been originally a literary 
apparition-story emphasising the importance of a new and 
probably not long-lived sacrament. “If I wash thee not 
thou hast no part in me” has, unmistakably, a sacramental 
meaning, whilst the expression “‘ he that is washed” (the 
baptism) “‘ need not save to wash his feet” intimates that 
the foot-washing is to be a frequent repetition, on a simpler 
scale, of the baptism, which was received but once. 

Another example is to be found in 1 Cor. xi. Here Paul, 
whose object is to regulate the communion, refers directly 
to a revelation as his authority: ‘I have received of the 
Lord . . . the Lord Jesus in the same night in which he 
was betrayed,” etc. It is certain that if apostles, contem- 
porary and acquainted with Paul, had been present at the 
last supper, as the Gospels have it, he would not have declared 
that his knowledge of what happened on that occasion 
had come from a “ revelation’; nor would he have written 
such a passage at all had the rite been already established 
either by Jesus or at the union. The passage itself must 
be taken as marking the first establishment of the sacrament 
in a definite form, its insertion into the Passion story being 
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secondary. Atthe union, though a common sacramental meal 
may have been shared by the two sects, there is no evidence 
that any official settlement of the sacraments was as yet 
effected. This is the task that Paul undertakes in the 
passage before us, putting together the Apostolic bread 
and the Stephanist wine, and omitting the fish. Notwith- 
standing this, the fish was long remembered as a sacramental 
symbol. 


IV.—Tue Apostoitic CONGREGATION IN JERUSALEM. 


The Apostolic party, though more homogeneous than the 
Stephanist, was not without internal differences which have 
left their mark on the literature of the New Testament. 
The Left of the Apostolic party, as we have seen, leaned 
towards the Stephanists and delivered attacks from time to 
time on the extreme Judaising elements to its Right. At 
the juste milieu stood the group round Peter and Andrew. 
The two brothers were natives of the time-honoured home 
of the sect, Bethsaida of Galilee, a circumstance which no 
doubt contributed to their reputation. It would render them 
unfamiliar with the rigid Pharisaism of Judea, but acquainted 
with the Stephanists; for John i. 44 emphasises the fact 
that Philip, the leader of that party, also came from this 
same Bethsaida. This may have had an important influence 
in promoting the union. The moderate group carried the 
compromise, though they conceded as little as possible to 
the Stephanists. 

The leaders of the Apostolic Right—the extreme Judaising 
party—were the two sons of Zebedee, John and James, 
of whom John was the elder. They submitted to the union 
with reluctance. In all probability the fierce invectives 
in the Gospels against the Pharisees, which can hardly 
have come from the historical Jesus or even from his time, 
but may have originated from the group round Peter, are 
chiefly aimed at elements internal to the congregation 
itself—those, namely, at the extreme Right under the 
leadership of the Zebedeids. 

The figure of John the Baptist is extremely complex and 
difficult to analyse. The name may have belonged originally 
to some ancient, perhaps legendary, person connected 
with the baptism. As we have seen, John the Baptist is, 
in many passages of Stephanistic origin, taken as the repre- 
sentative of the Apostolic sect, and as it were identified with 
the Jesus of that sect, who has to profess the superiority 
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of the Stephanist Jesus, of whom he is a forerunner, the 
Apostolic sect always being regarded as the elder brother. 
In other Stephanistic passages John may signify the 
Apostolic sect. In many passages of Apostolic origin John 
the Baptist seems to have been confused secondarily with 
some leading person of the Apostolic sect, and we have only 
the apostle John to guess at; and we may remark that the 
term “son of thunder” applied to the latter seems more 
appropriate to a vehement preacher of repentance than to 
one who was reputed an “apostle of love.” Matt. xi. 7 
puts John into contrast with such as “ are shaken with the 
wind ” (the group of compromisers ?). What we can discern 
of the apostle confirms this impression of him—an unbending 
preacher of repentance and a hard but not altogether 
unreasonable partisan of the Judaising side. There is 
nothing whatever to support the notion of him as a gentle 
youth, “‘the apostle of love,’ a notion which has arisen 
through the false identification of him with the evangelist 
John and with “the disciple whom Jesus loved ’”—an 
amazing specimen of New Testament criticism in the earliest 
times. 

The story of the death of John the Baptist would then 
belong to the apostle John (except perhaps some particulars 
belonging to the original Baptist); that the apostle John 
was killed is not stated, yet I think it very likely that Acts 
originally recorded the killing of John. We find, in the 
first part of Acts, John standing at Peter’s side, then 
(xii. 2) that Herod executed “* James, the brother of John ” ; 
but afterwards this John is mentioned no more, whilst a 
certain James is promoted to a principal part. These 
confused relations would be fully cleared up if we assume 
that it was originally reported that John was executed, 
James inserted by some later owner of a manuscript in 
consequence of erroneous traditions; John would then be 
the elder of the Zebedeids, James occupying the place as 
leader of the Right after John’s death. 

Peter was neither the cowardly denier of his Master 
presented in Mark nor the stately figure of Acts. At times 
he appears as a masterful leader, though it is not easy to 
say what significance should be attached to his high-handed 
proceedings in the story of Ananias. His chief appearance 
is as a man of compromise, whose mediating position between 
two intractable parties, especially during the period of 
Paul’s activity, was difficult and not always compatible 
with apostolic dignity. The story of the mountain appa- 
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rition, which I take as coming from him, reveals a mind 
somewhat crude in texture, while the story of his vision in 
Acts x. suggests that he was susceptible to apparitions, 
and especially to such as fell in with the tendencies of his own 
mind. Yet I think the world owes it to Peter that the 
human Jesus of the Apostolic party and the teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount were finally taken up into the 
philosophy of the Stephanists, the two becoming in their 
union a force which appeals to all ages. 

The congregation in Jerusalem was governed by the 
twelve apostles, to whom was allotted the chief functions— 
cures and preaching. These functions were probably 
developed comparatively late. Mention is made of Jesus’ 
brothers and sisters, but this, on our view, cannot be taken 
literally. These persons, perhaps related to the historic 
Jesus, may have existed for a long time as a corporate body 
of somewhat conservative tendencies, possibly having some 
connection with the Passion drama. Attacks upon these 
** brethren of Jesus,” by the party of reform, for not under- 
standing his mission, appear in certain passages; thus 
John vii. 5 f., which may be compared with the similar 
attack on Peter in the profession story, John vii. 3 (“his 
brethren said, Depart hence and go into Judea’’), may be 
founded on an ancient tradition to the effect that Jesus’ 
‘‘ brethren ”’ initiated the removal of the congregation from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, and promoted the change from secrecy 
to publicity (see the argumentation in Luke xiii. 33 f. in 
favour of the removal and the hint of opposition to publicity 
in Matt. vii. 6). 

After the death of John (see above) we find a certain 
James, who accepted the title “‘ brother of the Lord,” becoming 
prominent in the congregation. I suspect his identity 
with the Zebedeid of the same name whose prominence 
in the Gospel narratives indicates that he was a highly 
important person. His leadership of the conservative party 
was firmer than John’s, and even Peter had to submit to 
him (Gal. ii. 12), We may reasonably gonjecture that 
already in his time the intercourse between the old Jewish 
and the exotic Hellenist elements of Christianity became 
inconsiderable (which certainly happened when the congre- 
gation went to live on the other side of Jordan), and that 
the government ultimately passed over to “ the brethren of 
Jesus.” In later times the congregation is said to have 
been governed by Jesus’ relations. 
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V.—RICHES AND PovERTyY. 


Another important feature of the Jerusalem congregation 
remains to be noted. The congregation called itself Ebionites, 
which means “the poor,” a circumstance which throws 
light on many passages in the New Testament otherwise 
obscure. Thus the saying in Matt. xix. 21, “ give what thou 
hast to the poor ”’ should be taken as meaning “ give what 
thou hast to the congregation.’”’ To some members of the 
congregation its communism was the matter of chief 
moment. Wealth, regarded by many as one of the greatest 
sins, is frequently denounced in the New Testament. 
Strong differences of view centred, however, round the 
idea of poverty. On one side we find such passages 
as those at the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount in 
Luke’s version (“‘ blessed are ye poor”’), the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, the Ananias story and many others 
of a strongly Ebionitic character. On the other side of the 
controversy we have the Parable of the Talents, which is 
quite out of keeping with the blessing of poverty and 
probably teaches that a rich man who makes an economic 
use of his wealth does better than a poor one who is idle; 
in Matt. xiii. 12, another passage defending the economic 
view, “he who has not” is the person poor on principle, 
an Ebionite of the inner circle, who, as the Ananias story 
shows, was required to give ail that he had to the congre- 
gation; while the anti-Ebionite character of Luke xvi. 9, 
‘* make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness’”’ can hardly be mistaken. On the whole it seems fairly 
certain that, in the miliew which produced the Ebionite 
denunciations of wealth, utterances such as those in the 
Parable of the Talents, and in the other passages cited above, 
cannot have had originally the allegorical meaning that 
later times found in them. 


VI.—Tue Passion DraAMAs. 


In considering the different versions of the Passion current 
in the Apostolic age it is important to remember that Jesus, 
according to our hypothesis, was regarded by the men of 
that age, just as he was regarded by Christians afterwards, 
and is now, as a martyr who had suffered in the distant past, 
though, of course, less distant from them than from us, 
and with no distinct date assigned to the martyrdom. 

It may be remarked that the Christians of this time 
Vout. XXV.—No. 1. 8 
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obviously thought their cult-figure, the hero of the Passion 
drama, to be identical with the prophet from whom are 
derived the Sermon on the Mount, the Ebionitic organisation 
and many other ancient foundations of the congregation, 
the prophet whom I have called the real and _ historical 
Jesus. I do not think they were right in this assumption, 
but as I am here only trying to reconstruct the conditions 
and beliefs of the apostolic time, I shall not debate this 
oint. 

t Both versions of the Passion, the Apostolic and the 
Stephanist, unquestionably derive from a common original, 
as the story of Nathanael, mentioned above, clearly indicates. 
In this original the martyrdom would be assigned to some 
locality in Galilee, perhaps to Capernaum, which may 
account for the otherwise unintelligible invectives delivered 
against that town and its neighbours (Matt. xi. 20 f.). 
Such a town would naturally be regarded with mixed feelings 
of veneration and hatred, precisely as Jerusalem was regarded 
by Christians of a later age. 

Faded traces of the common original may be detected 
in the Gospels. The many passages referring to “ fig” 
(mulberry) trees show that this tree had an important 
significance among the primitive followers of Jesus, and lead 
me to think that in the older Galilean tradition the martyr 
was represented as fastened to a living tree.t On that 
assumption we get a meaning for the saying that Jesus saw 
Nathanael when he was “ under the fig tree,” the meaning 
being that the two cult figures, the Apostolic Jesus and the 
Stephanist Nathanael, had the same manner of death in the 
original version. Some legend about the tree under which 
Jesus suffered, the Death Tree, probably lies behind the 
story, pointless as it stands, of the fig tree that withered 
miraculously (Mark xi. 12 f.). 

Of the original Passion drama John seems to have had 
more information than the other evangelists, and some of the 
characters in it, much faded, appear in his Gospel. To 
these belong “‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved.” There is 
evidence that in the story, as originally told, Jesus had a 
companion who was put to death at the same time. Luke 
presents this companion in the person of the penitent thief 
who received the promise to be with Jesus in Paradise. In 
John xii. he appears as Lazarus, who stands there as a com- 


* There may be an echo of this in Gal. iii. 18, and in 1 Pet. ii. 24. See 
also Acts v. 30, ‘‘ Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree,” and Acts 
xiii. 29, “‘ they took him down from the tree.” 
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panion figure by the side of Jesus, while the Jews are said 
to have resolved that both Jesus and Lazarus were to be put 
to death (John xii. 10). The much debated miracle of the 
raising of Lazarus can be understood if we construe it as the 
conclusion of the original drama, taking place after Jesus’ 
own resurrection, in which Jesus, after meeting Mary (and 
Martha), as in the resurrection story, proceeds to raise his 
martyred comrade from the dead. Lazarus would thus 
become a very suitable person to carry messages from Sheol 
to his surviving brethren, as in Luke xvi. The corroborative 
passage about the “‘ two witnesses ” in Rev. xi. will be dealt 
with in the next section. 


VII.—Tue APOSTOLIC AND THE STEPHANIST DRAMA 
COMPARED. 


(a) The Apostolic. The principal characters in the 
Apostolic version may be recognised by the special manner 
in which they are distinguished, namely, by the names of 
localities : Jesus from Nazareth, Mary from Magdala, Joseph 
from Arimathea, Simon from Cyrene (probably a corrup- 
tion of some Judean name), Judas from Kerioth. Besides 
the principals were many subordinates, such as sick persons 
and cripples. Among these subordinate characters were 
probably the woman who anointed Jesus with the royal 
ointment, a man who carried Jesus’ winding sheet (Mark xiv. 
51), and young persons called “ children,” 7.e. neophytes. 

The judge of Jesus was originally unnamed in the 
Apostolic version, which ‘suggests that the episode of the 
trial was introduced later, this being modelled on the 
Stephanist version, which contained the trial, and so arranged 
that Jesus might declare himself King of the Jews. In 
Luke’s separate material there seems to have been a version 
which named a certain Herod as the judge, probably the 
identical version which gave the Stephanist form of Jesus’ 
last words. Out of this Luke created the Herod episode, a 
_ clear duplicate of the main story. 

(b) The Stephanist. The more philosophical Stephanists 
would naturally attach less importance than the Apostolic 
party did to the dramatic presentation of the Passion. The 
change, in their version, to stoning as the mode of death may 
have originated from “‘ reforming ” tendencies to get rid of 
all ancient Judaic elements of the drama, retaining the 
resurrection, the only point that was considered valuable. 
Yet such a radical transformation would hardly have been 
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possible had it not been facilitated by some circumstance or 
other. Perhaps some very eminent sect-leader of old time 
was remembered to have perished by stoning. Later on a 
““romantic”’ reaction facilitated the readoption of the 
original drama. Such further information as we can glean 
has already been considered in what has been said above 
about the Stephanist component in the compound Passion 
story and in that of Stephen. 

I cannot but surmise that the débris of another account 
lies embedded in the incongruous Lystra story of Acts xiv. 
Removing the usual contributions of the author of Acts, 
names of persons, places, etc., which is easily effected, we 
get as the residuum a legend to the following effect : that 
two holy men, after performing miracles, were officially 
worshipped as Mercury and Jupiter by priests of the Roman 
religion, that the one recognised as Mercury was stoned and 
left for dead, but afterwards rose up again in the presence of 
disciples, Jupiter’s fate not being recorded. Some reminis- 
cence of the Stephanist version of the Passion, with the 
stoning and resurrection, and a suffering companion with 
Jesus, seems to be indicated, in the elaboration of which the 
Roman willingness to identify the Roman gods with those 
of other religions would naturally be made use of. 

This suggestion may help us to understand the obscure 
passage about God’s “two witnesses” in Rev. xi. Here, 
also, the two witnesses work astonishing miracles,! after 
which they are killed (the mode of death, as usual in Revela- 
tion, not defined) and are left lying unburied for three and 
a half days; finally they stand up, a’ voice is heard from 
heaven, they ascend into heaven in a cloud amid an earth- 
quake, and their enemies behold them in stupefaction. 

In all this we are in contact with the Stephanist version 
of the Passion—with the declaration of Jesus before the 
Council that the Son of Man will appear in the clouds of 
heaven, and with Stephen’s vision of Jesus in the opened 
skies, as well as with Matthew’s story of the earthquake. 
Such-like miraculous stories were evidently welcomed in 
Apostolic quarters where allegory was rife (John i. 51; 
xil. 28). 

In some of the variants the fact that Jesus himself was 
one of the two witnesses has passed out of sight and he is 
made to appear with two companions, and either he (or 
they) ascend to heaven or vanish. In Acts i. the companions 


The medieval legend of Jesus going about with a comrade, “* St 
Peter,”’ working miracles may have its source in this. 
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are two angels; he ascends and they remain. In the 
Emmaus story they are two disciples who are astonished 
when Jesus vanishes. In the Transfiguration story they 
are Moses and Elias; the heavenly voice is heard ; Mark, 
who has fitted the story into Jesus’ life by a few simple 
alterations, represents him as taking the disciples with him 
on to the mountain as spectators ; but here it is Moses and 
Elias who vanish, while Jesus remains. 

t Truly, the author of the Temptation story, and others like 
him, were not without reasons when they protested against 
intruding miracles. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNITY. 
Proressor J. S. MACKENZIE, LL.D. 


In the generation in which we live there is laid upon us a task 
greater than any that has ever before been laid upon the 
shoulders of the human race—that of making it into a single 
indivisible whole. This task was indeed prefigured in much 
earlier ages. It was pictured in some of the prophetic writings 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, which still retain a considerable 
degree of interest for us; and it was even more definitely 
foretold in the New Testament; but it is only in our own 
time that it has come within the range of practical politics. 
Aristotle thought that there could hardly be a genuine poli- 
tical unity so large that its people could not be reached by 
the voice of a herald. We can now reach the whole world 
very rapidly by the telegraph and only a little more slowly 
by printed material ; and even the human voice can be heard 
at almost any distance on the earth. The whole of our world 
is now to all intents smaller than almost any single country 
was in the time of Aristotle and Alexander the Great. We 
can now have a Religion of Humanity, a League of Nations, 
and trade communications that extend over the whole sur- 
face of our planet. The cultural, the economic and the poli- 
tical. activities of the human race have become world-wide in 
their influence. There are some, however, who regard this 
expansion with a certain degree of distrust. It is thought 
that the extension of our interests tends to destroy or greatly 
weaken their intensity and depth. Referring to Comte’s 
Religion of Humanity, the late Professor C. E. Vaughan—an 
excellent authority—has remarked, in his recently published 
work on The History of Political Philosophy, that 


“‘to most men humanity is a conception so remote, so 
difficult of realisation, that it can hardly be said to con- 
vey any definite meaning to their intellect ; much less 
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to supply: a motive capable of influencing action.” 
*“* Put it before any mind,” he goes on, “ that has not 
received a very special training, and the result will be 
little better than a blank. And if this be the only form 
in which the idea of corporate life is presented to men, 
the consequence must infallibly be that they will have 
no corporate life at all. To the common run of men the 
nation is the one and only embodiment of public spirit, 
of the sense of corporate life, which can in any measure 
be reckoned adequate. Banish the nation—put the 
trade union, the Church, the profession, in its stead— 
and what will have been gained ? Only that in place of 
an ideal at least comparatively liberal, one narrow, 
cramping and sectarian will have been set up. And so 
long,” he proceeds, “‘ as human nature is what it is, the 
only result of Comte’s action in weakening nationality 
will be to make such usurpations more frequent and 
more venomous. It needs no prophet to tell us that, if 
men are driven from nationality, they will take refuge, 
not in the more comprehensive area of union, but in the 
less ; not in humanity, but in the sect, the class or the 
clique.” 


This is emphatic enough ; but it has to be qualified by what 
has been stated by the same writer with reference to the 
teaching of Mazzini. 


“It can hardly be doubted,” he says, “that the 
earliest writer to give its due place to nationality was 
Mazzini. He felt, as few men have felt, the force of the 
popular sentiment in this matter. To him the nation is 
not, as it is to many, an end in itself. It is strictly a 
link in the chain between the individual on the one side 
and humanity on the other. He recognises, as no 
previous writer had done, what may be called the 
personality of the nation. He proclaims its right, or 
rather its obligation, both to defend itself against all 
encroachment, whether material or moral, from without, 
and to develop its inborn faculties to the highest possible 
pitch from within. . . . At the same time, he marks out 
the limits beyond which the instinct of nationality 
becomes dangerous, or even harmful. He denies that 
it is a final and absolute principle. He persistently 
subordinates it to the larger claims of humanity. This 
at once bars out the possibility of any right to aggression as 
between one nation and another. It subjects all nations 
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alike to the common ties which bind the members of one 
brotherhood, mankind. By the same stroke, Mazzini 
gives the only valid sanction to the real rights of 
nationality. He declares the free development of the 
national spirit to be essential to the true life of humanity. 
So far as it serves that end, it is nothing but good. As 


soon as it throws itself athwart that end, it becomes an 
enormous evil.”’ 


We thus see that it is not the conception of World 
Citizenship to which Vaughan objects, but only the attempt 
to substitute it too abruptly for the citizenship of a particular 
nation. In this he is essentially repeating what had been 
previously urged by Green and others, that any genuine 
service of humanity must be based upon and grow out of the 
life of the honest neighbour and good citizen ; and, of course, 
the use of such terms as Fraternity and Fatherland is a 
sufficient indication of the undeniable fact that the life of the 
family is a still more fundamental mode of unity. But the 
consciousness of community has gradually extended itself 
from the family to the tribe, from the tribe to the nation, 
and from the nation to the commonwealth of nations (of 
which our own community is the most notable example) ; 
and it can hardly be doubted that we have now reached the 
stage at which it must definitely extend itself to the whole of 
humanity. No doubt there are special difficulties in the way 
of this. Devotion to humanity has not yet become, as 
Vaughan evidently thought that patriotism had become, a 
sense that might almost be described as an instinct. Even 
Mr Russell, whose outlook is decidedly international, admits 
that “‘ we cannot avoid having more love for our own country 
than for other countries.” But most people are devoted in 
different ways to a number of different groups. A man’s 
attachment to his family is not quite of the same kind as his 
attachment to a club, to a college, to a particular form of 
work, to a church, to a town, to those of his own race, or who 
speak his own language or share his own political opinions or 
literary tastes. Even the somewhat intense unity of a Greek 
city State did not exclude some degree of devotion to the life 
of Greece as a whole. Man is a being capable of many 
loyalties, and every one of them may become almost an 
instinct. It must be admitted that it is not altogether easy 
for most people to feel any real community with those who 
are of a different colour, who have spent most of their lives 
in a different country, who speak a different language, wear 
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different clothes (if any), have different manners and customs, 
read different books, play different games, have different 
memories and traditions, and to some extent different ideas 
of morality and religion. Even within a single nation there 
are nearly always considerable differences in most of these 
respects ; but they have seldom quite the same abruptness 
that is felt in the intercourse of people who belong to different 
nationalities. There are connecting links between different 
sets of people in the same country ; and the divergencies have 
become more familiar and can be allowed for without much 
difficulty. 

In our intercourse with foreigners they are apt to seem 
more startling and unintelligible. Hence the idea of nation- 
ality as the highest principle of unity gained great currency 
throughout the nineteenth century. But the first quarter of 
the present century has already brought a considerable 
change in this respect. “These eventful years” have 
familiarised men’s minds—even the minds of many who have 
not had any “special training ’—with ideas that tend to 


carry them beyond the limits of any purely national unity. 
We at least in this country have learned to recognise more 
fully than we had done before that our own nationality must 
not be identified with that of any one of the countries into 
which our islands are divided, and must not be thought of as 


confined to the peoples who inhabit these islands. Even our 
own people must be thought of as almost world-wide in their 
extension. Besides this, most people have become familiar 
with the general conception of a League of Nations; and 
many have been led to think seriously about problems that 
are at least international, if not even cosmopolitan, in their 
character. 

The use of the word “ cosmopolitan ”’ calls attention to an 
important distinction, on which many writers—Dr McDougall 
among the number 1—have laid much stress. A cosmo- 
politan is sometimes understood to mean one who has no 
country that is specially his own, but is everywhere equally 
at home. It is thought that one who is everywhere at home 
can hardly know what is meant by home; and, as most 
people have a home, he must lack an important element of 
sympathy with his fellow-men. It cannot be denied that 
there is a certain amount of truth in this. The larger 
loyalties do sometimes interfere with the smaller ones and 
the smaller with the larger. We all know how the Founder of 
Christianity is represented as having repudiated the tie of the 

1 In his book on National and Cosmopolitan Ethics. 
Vout. XXV.—No. 1. 3* 
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Family—‘‘ Woman, what have I to do with thee?” But 
time brought its revenges. In the Catholic Church, the 
Mother who was repudiated has been made almost more 
prominent than the Son. But it is certainly true that family 
relationships have sometimes a hampering influence. Many 
instances of this have been recently brought to light. But, 
on the whole, it is not true that the smaller loyalties are a 
hindrance to the larger. Rather the reverse. It has been 
well said that “‘a man who loves one English county, one 
Scottish glen, an Australian township or a Canadian province, 
is sure to prove himself a patriotic citizen of the Empire 
when the test comes. In these matters . .. it seems that 
the lesser includes the greater.’”” The Highlanders at Waterloo 
cried ‘‘ Scotland for ever!’ not ‘Who dies if England lives?” 
But the meaning was the same. In both cases it was the par- 
ticular country that was first thought of; but the country 
included the larger unity of the nation and the Commonwealth. 
In like manner, the nation may be said to include the world: 





** That man’s the true cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best.” 


It may be worth while to note here, as Professor Gilbert 
Murray has recently reminded us, that the word “ cosmo- 
politan ” had originally a much wider meaning than that 
which is now commonly assigned to it. The Stoics meant by 
it, not merely one who felt a certain community with all 
other human beings, but also a sense of unity with all living 
things, and even with some lifeless ones, throughout the 
universe. If we understand it in this way, Wordsworth 
might be taken as one of the best illustrations of a cosmo- 
politan. He at least was very emphatically English, deeply 
rooted in the Lake country, where he spent almost the whole 
of his life. But from that centre his sympathies radiated 
out to all the world, to all the powers of Nature as well as of 
human life. Every hill, every tree, every bird, almost every 
stone, was precious in his eyes. Walt Whitman also, in his 
own peculiar way, was a man of cosmic outlook; yet we 
know how deep was his devotion to the States in which he 
lived. I suppose it is true even now that, for the majority 
of the human race, it is not even the nation that is felt to have 
the strongest claim. Certainly for many the Family and the 
neighbourhood make a stronger appeal. Such writers as Le 
Play and Professor Geddes have rightly emphasised this. But 
the larger groups are becoming more and more important ; 
and there is no final stopping-point short of Humanity. 
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In view of this, I may perhaps be pardoned if I select my 
own particular country as an illustration of what I mean. 
Except the Jews, there is perhaps no people that is more 
addicted to wandering over the face of the earth than the 
Scotch. They are to be found in almost every country. 
Yet they can hardly be said to be unpatriotic. They are, 
for the most part, involuntary exiles. Dr McDougall him- 
self is one of them. The habitable parts of their country are 
hardly large enough to provide for all of them “a place in 
the sun.” But they generally carry with them some of their 
national songs, and often some other national products as 
well; and they are generally glad when they have an oppor- 
tunity of returning to the source of their being. Sir Walter 
Scott, indeed, has indicated that the love of country tends 
to be particularly strong when one returns “‘ from wandering 
on a foreign strand.” Yet they usually take a considerable 
degree of interest in the life of the other countries in which 
they settle for a time, thus showing that there is no necessary 
conflict between nationalism and internationalism. The 
same is, to a large extent, apparent in the case of the Jews ; 
though in their case it is apt to be somewhat concealed by 
the fact that they are debarred from returning to the country 
of their origin. They are often deeply absorbed in the 
politics of the countries in which they settle, or in the philo- 
sophical, scientific, literary, musical, and financial interests 
that are native to those countries. But they do not altogether 
forget Zion: even a Shylock does not. 

Attachment to a particular country would seem to be the 
essential basis of nationalism. It appears to be sometimes 
thought that it depends rather gn the consciousness of racial 
affinity ; but I believe this to be, on the whole, a mistake. 
In England it is common to speak of the ‘* Anglo-Saxon race ”’ ; 
but can anyone tell us what that race is? Shakespeare, who 
was surely English enough and patriotic enough, does not, 
so far as I remember, mention such a race. He speaks of 
yeomen “* whose limbs were made in England,” and refers to 
the “ mettle of their pasture”; and he refers also to his 
country as a “land of such dear souls”; but he does not 
indicate from what race either the limbs or the souls were 
originally derived. Surely it is clear that they must have come 


1 Shakespeare’s representation of Shylock appears to be recognised by 
educated Jews as a just portrait. I am not sure that the same can be 
said for his representations of the Scotch. One has to go to Burns and 
Scott for that. The former, at least, with all his patriotic feeling, is none 
too flattering. 
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from almost every quarter of the Western world. We know 
little or nothing about Shakespeare’s own family history. It 
would seem that his name was originally Shaxpur ; and it is 
not very obvious from what quarter such a name may have 
come. It is probable that, like most of us, he was of mixed 
descent. It is not very likely that he was a direct descen- 
dant of the aboriginal Britons ; and it is pretty certain that 
he was temperamentally very different from his famous 
contemporaries Marlowe and Ben Jonson—not to speak of 
Bacon, who may conceivably have contrived to dissemble 
his identity. Surely it is clear that whatever eminence our 
country (either in the wider or in the narrower sense) may 
rightly claim among the nations is not due to any one 
distinctive race, but rather to certain general facts of history. 
Our country, being a detached island, was at an early time a 
favourite resort for some of the most adventurous spirits in 
the west of Europe; and a little later it served as a refuge 
for some of the gentlest and the most pious. Ireland, being 
the more distant island, was at one time a still more favourite 
resort for men of the latter type. It became the “‘ Land of 
Saints’; and it still retains, among other elements, many 
traces of their influence. But, at a later period, men of that 
type ceased to go quite so far for a refuge. Circumstances 
of this kind, taken in conjunction with the qualities of our 
soil and climate, go far to account for our national history. 
Who can estimate, for instance, how much we owe to the 
Normans ?—themselves a mixed race, who never gained the 
preponderance in France that they had in this country. 
Similar remarks apply to other countries. During the war 
much was said about the Kaiser and about Treitschke, 
Nietzsche, Houston Chamberlain, and Bernhardi. One of 
these was English; and it is pretty certain that not one of 
the others was at all typical of the dominant race in Germany 
—if, indeed, there is any dominant race there. All nations, 
or nearly all, have derived what is best and what is worst in 
their characteristics from many sources ; and they can only 
hope to radiate out the light that has come from those 
sources. It is natural and proper that everyone should be 
specially interested in the place in which he is or from which 
he comes: it is to that chiefly that he is indebted, and to 
which he has the best chance of being useful ; but it is well to 
remember also that 


** One place fulfils, like any other place, 
The proper function every place on earth 
Was fermed to furnish man with.” 
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Our national song, “‘ Rule, Britannia,” was not intended 
to urge us to rule other peoples. It was the waves that we 
were to rule; and we were to rule them as a safeguard for 
our internal freedom. The same is true of the German song 
** Deutschland iiber Alles.” Perhaps the phrase—like some 
of the phrases in our own national song—is a little too 
exuberant ; but the original aim of its author was to help to 
allay internal conflicts and lead to the recognition that all 
who speak the German language form a united group. In 
India also “‘ bande materam”’ is not primarily intended to 
express national antagonism, but only national unity. It 
was a similar idea, as we have recently been made to feel, 
that Saint Joan seems to have aimed at impressing upon 
France. We know how she was treated ; but I suppose there 
is now no country in which the spirit of national unity is 
more strongly developed. It has sometimes taken directions 
that Joan of Arc might not have approved, just as it has 
sometimes done in other countries. But, in general, it seems 
safe to say that the development of the world has been a 
gradual advance from small groups to larger ones ; and that 
the final issue of this progress can only be securely based on 
the unity of mankind as a whole. 

Probably the chief obstacle in the way of this unity is to 
be found in the diversity of language and of the mental 
attitudes that are expressed and partly formed through 
words. This is most explicitly recognised in the United 
States of America, where national unity is only made possible 
by insisting that everyone must learn the English language 
—or, if you prefer to say so, a particular dialect of it. 
Attempts have sometimes been.made to introduce a similar 
unity throughout Europe. Latin at one time served as a 
common medium of intercourse among educated people ; 
and several of the European languages are dialects of Latin. 
One of these dialects, French, became for a time a more 
convenient medium than pure Latin for general intercourse 
throughout Europe ; and it still performs that function to a 
considerable extent. Other dialects, Spanish and Portuguese, 
serve a similar purpose in several of the southern parts of 
America; and some attempts have been made to use a more 
artificial dialect, Esperanto, for the same purpose. But in 
many parts of the world English serves instead. Whether 
it will ever be possible to use any one language in this way 
remains to be seen. National jealousies may stand in the 
way. Yet I think they need not. It is a doubtful boon to 
any country to have its language used internationally. It 
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tends to corrupt the language; and it discourages the 
country that is selected from learning other languages, and 
so deprives them of an important element of education. 
This has been, to some extent, the case both in France and 
in England. But on this I must not enlarge. 

This leads, however, to another consideration. I have 
referred already to the League of Nations ; and it can hardly 
be doubted that it is to that, more than to any other single 
agency, that we have to look for the promotion of inter- 
national unity. It is still imperfect—still only “half a 
League.” Further, it is primarily a political agency; and 
it may be doubted whether a purely political agency can be 
expected to secure a genuine unity. It is something of an 
exaggeration to say, as Treitschke did, that “‘ the State is 
Force.” If we must sum it up in a phrase, it would be truer 
to say that “‘ the State is Law ” ; but Law implies the use of 
Force. It is, I suppose, true to say that none but the State 
and its agents has the right to use compulsion in dealing 
with sane adults ; except the somewhat negative compulsion 
that is involved in the defence of life and property, and even 
that is subject to the control of the State. It is here that 
the difficulty comes in. Genuine unity between nations 
cannot be enforced. On this a few words may be useful.” 

What seems to be in view at present is that the Great 
Powers should still retain a large part of their independent 
forces, but should be induced to employ them under the 
guidance of the League. To some extent this may be a 
possible arrangement ; but obviously it leaves us with great 
dangers. Yet it is difficult to see how any other arrange- 
ment would be possible. An ingenious suggestion has been 
put forward by Dr McDougall. He urges that the chief 
force in the future life of nations will be the Air Force; and 
he proposes that both private persons and individual States 
should be forbidden to make use of aviation, and that there 
should only be a single Air Force under the strict control of 
the League of Nations. The peoples of the earth would thus 
be dominated by an irresistible power from the clouds, like 
the thunderbolt of Zeus. This is certainly a picturesque 
conception ; but I am afraid it would involve considerable 
risks, as well as smaller inconveniences. Perhaps it need not 
be quite as drastically carried out as Dr McDougall urges ; 
and certain safeguards in its use would probably have to be 
devised. But what it chiefly helps to make clear is that 
Force by itself can hardly be a satisfactory remedy. Behind 
the force good-will has to be presupposed. The attempt to 
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introduce more definite conceptions of International Law 
may be a great help in this. It has been pointed out that 
what is commonly meant by this term is only Interstate Law. 
Roman Law was more definitely international in its scope, 
and something still more universally applicable may in time 
be devised. But what it is important to recognise is that 
Law, with its accompaniment of Force, is at least not the 
only influence by which the unity of the world must be 
secured. Industrial influences have also to be reckoned with ; 
and, above all, we must rely on influences that are essentially 
spiritual or cultural. We must recognise that there are these 
three great influences in Group life—the cultural, the eco- 
nomic, and the purely political or legal. It is hopeless to 
think of securing international unity if any one of the three 
is neglected. 

The importance of the economic aspect hardly needs any 
special emphasis. Though there is some exaggeration in the 
purely economic interpretation of history, it is undeniably 
true that most of the great international conflicts have been 
largely due to dissatisfaction with the material conditions of 
life. Plato, long ago, noted that the industrial growth of a 
community leads almost inevitably to the desire to extend 
its territories ; and it hardly needed a Plato to discover this. 
In this country at least it has been obvious for many 
centuries ; and the inhabitants of other countries have not 
failed to notice it. Spain and Portugal and other European 
countries have been impelled by the same need; and it is 
not unknown in Japan and elsewhere. Some countries are 
obviously much better provided than others with the 
materials that are necessary for, the support of life and the 
satisfaction of human desires; and population, for various 
reasons, grows more rapidly in some than in others. It does 
not always grow most rapidly in those that have the most 
ample means for its support ; and it would hardly be possible 
to devise any laws that would remove the difficulties that 
are thus occasioned. There are somewhat similar difficulties 
within individual nations; and we try to meet them, not 


1 Carlyle, it will be remembered, in a well-known passage in one of his 
earlier writings, says, ““ Two men I honour and no third.” The two are 
the one who is concerned with the gaining of “‘ daily bread ” and the one 
who is concerned rather with “‘ the bread of life.” But in his later writings 
he dealt mainly with a third man, such as Frederick the Great, who was 
mae f concerned neither with the economic nor with the sipritual life, 

ut with problems of political organisation. It is with these also that the 
_—— Nations is primarily concerned, but the other two are necessarily 
involv 
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very successfully, by Royal Commissions and other methods. 
Between nations they have generally been met by wars; 
and though this fact does not furnish the complete explana- 
tion of human history, it does explain a large part of it. And 
it is vain to pretend that there is any other easy solution. 
Restrictions to the growth of population may help. Improve- 
ments in technical methods of work may help. But endless 
patience and good-will are also needed—perhaps fortunately ; 
for these are desirable things to cultivate in any case. The 
past history of the world is not a record in which any human 
being can feel much pride; but it must be accepted as the 
basis on which we have to work. Some countries—probably 
our own—may have been more fortunate in material things 
than they deserve. Efforts must be made to provide 
opportunities for those that have been less favoured by 
fortune. This presupposes the recognition of human brother- 
hood; but it is necessary also to take account of human 
inequality ; and that is not easy to gauge. Hitherto the 
ultimate test has lain in war; and it is now pretty obvious 
that that must mean in future very nearly the extermination 
of the human race. Truly the League of Nations has its 
work before it; and nobody can foresee how it is to do it. 
But we can foresee the spirit in which it must be undertaken. 
The spiritual or cultural aspect of human progress is the most 
fundamental. 

What is mainly needed here is understanding and 
sympathy. We are still far from any complete compre- 
hension of the universe in which we live and of the deeper 
aspects of human life and destiny ; but some light is thrown 
upon them by science and philosophy, by poetry and religion, 
and by various forms of artistic creation. It is in these that 
we find the most convincing expressions of those ultimate 
values to which other things are only means and sometimes 
impediments. Different peoples have approached them in 
different ways. Some have apprehended them more deeply 
than others, and some have expressed them more attractively 
and compellingly. To appreciate what has been done, even 
when defective and partly erring, and to look out for further 
light, is the part of wisdom. We may recognise our indebted- 
ness to German philosophy and music, to Italian poetry 
and painting, to French lucidity and charm. They help to 
correct our tendency to be content with what is half baked ; 
just as we may help them in political organisation and some 
other practical affairs—perhaps also sometimes in their own 
peculiar provinces. For us here at the present time there is 
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probably nothing more important than the attempt to bring 
together the light that has been gathered by Western science 
and that which has been set forth by the saints and sages of 
the East. Perhaps it is chiefly in our religious and moral 
outlook that mutual understanding and toleration is im- 
portant. The old saying of Swift has not lost its point, that 
many people have just enough religion to make them hate 
one another, not enough to make them love one another. 
Here, at any rate, we may certainly learn something from the 
East. The Hindus are one of the most religious peoples in 
the world. Religion is at the basis of all their thought. It 
is almost the only serious subject about which they willingly 
speak—at least, all others tend to converge upon it. Yet 
they are singularly tolerant of all religions. It can hardly 
be said that this has been the case among ourselves. Even 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends and the 
arch-prophet of peace—in most respects a man of admirable 
character—carried intolerance almost to the point of mad- 
ness. He used no blows, but gave the bastinado with his 
tongue. The emphasis on differences was, however, not 
peculiar to him. Christianity grew out of Judaism; yet it 
has been stained in almost every age by bitter persecution 
of the Jews. I do not say that it was without provocation. 
The fecundity of the Jews in producing prophets has nearly 
always been matched by their readiness to kill them.! But 
the Jews had at least one very fine institution that has gained 
an abiding place in the history of the world—the weekly day 
of rest and meditation. It may have been derived originally 
from Babylon or from some other source; but it was the 
Jews who established it for ever. It was taken over by 
Christianity, but it has—mainly for the purpose of antago- 
nism—been observed by its adherents on a different day. 
The Mohammedans have adopted the same wise practice ; 
but they also have chosen a different day for its observance. 
This divergence has created a good deal of inconvenience, 
especially in countries in which adherents of all the three 
creeds happen to be present in considerable numbers. It 
would seem to be comparatively easy to put an end to this 
unnecessary way of emphasising disagreement. Christians 
think habitually of their day of rest as being essentially the 
same institution as the Jewish Sabbath ; and it is commonly 
called by the same name. It would seem natural that a day 


1 It is but fair to add, however, that the Greeks were not far behind 
in the treatment of their philosophers. Most modern peoples have learned 
in some degree the more humane method of ignoring their teachers. 
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of rest should come at the end of a week, rather than at the 
beginning ; and this was the original intention. The change 
could easily be made if there was a general will to make it '; 
and it would be a gesture of friendship and reconciliation 
with a great people, to whom we owe a profound debt, not 
only in religion but in science and philosophy, in music and 
poetry, in industry and politics, and indeed in almost every 
aspect of life. It would be easy also for the Mohammedans 
to make a similar concession ; but they are not so obviously 
called upon to do so, as the forgiveness of enemies is not as 
prominent a principle in their religion as it is in Christianity. 
Of course, there would be difficulties in the way of this 
reform—chiefly the difficulty of inertia. There are enormous 
difficulties in the way of every attempt to promote cultural 
unity. The path to unity on any considerable scale is not 
a primrose path; but it is the path along which we have to 
go. It may be—it probably is—premature to look for the 
particular step towards unity to which I have referred. It 
may have to be left to a remote future. The spirit that 
would prompt it is the essential thing. 

A short time ago a Japanese professor (Principal Naruse, 
of Tokio) founded a society, called the Concordia Association, 
for the express purpose of promoting mutual understanding 
and sympathy in all the main aspects of the cultural life. 
Branches were formed in many countries, including our 
own, and it seemed likely to lead to very valuable results ; 
but the outbreak of the Great War, followed soon after by 
the death of Naruse, brought the movement to a premature 
end. A league for that purpose is perhaps still wanted as 
a supplement to the work of the League of Nations, though 
something is no doubt accomplished in this direction under 
the auspices of the latter. Men cannot all be expected to 
have the same outlook on the larger issues of life and the 
larger problems of the Cosmos, about which, as Goethe said, 
we can do little more than guess. The different conditions 
of our lives lead us to approach the great problems from 
different sides; and the views at which we arrive are apt, 
for many reasons, to differ widely. It is important to recog- 
nise, without being pure Agnostics, that all views on the 
ultimate issues of life must be, to some extent, provisional ; 
and that a certain degree of light may be derived from every 


1 It may be well to remember that those who observe a particular day 
in the Far East are not really observing it at the same time as those who 
observe it in the West. Time is relative. It is our servant, and should 
not be allowed to become our master. 
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serious attempt to deal with them. The study of such 
attempts generally leads us to see that they are not in 
reality as far apart as they are apt at first to seem. There 
are many roads to wisdom, and Wisdom is justified of all 
her children. The great philosophies of India, for instance, 
are not far removed in their essential meaning from the 
latest discoveries of Western science. The meaning of Maya 
is not far removed from the meaning of Relativity and from 
the more metaphysical conception of Degrees of Truth and 
Reality. Perhaps it is not even very far removed from 
Pragmatism and Philosophic Doubt. It is true that the 
general outlook on life that naturally suggests itself to men’s 
minds in the clear air and under the bright sky of India is 
different from that which tends to be taken among the fogs 
and uncertainties of our British climate. It is less easy for 
us to believe in the persistent power of an all-pervading 
destiny. It is more easy for us to realise the necessity and 
the value of strenuous effort and detailed investigation. 
But it is well to have faith that every carefully-chosen road 
is a road to truth and perfection. The time of complete 
understanding and perfect agreement, either between indi- 
viduals or between nations, is not yet; but we have arrived 
at the time for sympathetic appreciation.” Perhaps it is a 
more interesting time. Finality might be somewhat dull. 
Some wise men have thought that the pursuit of truth is 
better than the possession of it. It is not easy to agree with 
them, and one may suspect that those who think so are not 
very eager in the pursuit. . Most of us would like to have the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. But it 
is not in the market; and, in the meantime, the pursuit— 
especially the co-operative pursuit—is well worth while. 
In this, as in other things, it is only by loyal co-operation 
with others that we can hope to achieve any lasting good ; 
and this appears to be just as true of the relations between 
peoples as of the relations between individuals. The whole 
world—the orbis terrarum—judges and helps. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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THE ETHICS OF WEALTH 
ACCUMULATION. 


ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK. 


To those who have been described by Dean Inge as “ the 
victims of that great twentieth-century superstition, the 
belief in a natural law of progress,”’ and who have “ willed to 
believe” in the perfectibility of human society, it may 
appear that the stars in their courses are moving towards 
conditions that favour the fulfilment of their dreams. The 
remarkable increase in the efficiency of human industry 
through the achievements of science and the multiplication 
of tools and machinery seems to justify the belief that the age 
of plenty has dawned. Whatever may have been the case a 
century ago, it is now fairly certain that the powers of pro- 
duction and the means of transport are such that the entire 
human race might conceivably be comfortably housed, 
clothed and nurtured. Poverty and destitution can no 
longer be regarded as inevitable, or the responsibility for 
them laid upon the broad back of natural causes. Concur- 
rently with these developments there has crept upon us a 
psychological metamorphosis. A consciousness of social 
solidarity has manifested itself that is a new fact in human 
history. It is no longer true that one half of the world is 
ignorant of how the other half lives. The meanest among us 
may know what philosophers think, what poets dream, what 
men of science discover and what wonders are unearthed by 
archeologists and explorers. The poor know something of 
the lives of the rich, and the rich cannot escape, if they would, 
some knowledge of the miseries of the poor. The daily Press 
and fictional literature have done much to focus the minds of 
all classes on subjects of common interest, and to promote 
that sense of mutuality, of membership one with another, 
which must form the basis of any just demand for the estab- 
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lishment of rights and the recognition of duties. The reaction 
of the European cataclysm on the minds of statesmen and the 
efforts now being made to discover conditions under which 
the nations will learn war no more are but another instance 
on the larger scale of the same tendency in operation—a 
movement towards the mutual yielding and accepting of 
privileges and obligations, and a readjustment of the equili- 
brium between rights and duties. Such considerations would 
seem to offer some support to the belief in a natural law of 
progress, and to strengthen that unquenchable hope that by 
the gradual evolution of sweeter manners and purer laws the 
Civitas Dei will ultimately be reached, and the Apocalyptic 
visions of Seers realised 

But the question remains as to the path or paths by 
which this higher social life is to be approached. Is it to be 
by the way of “ sweeter manners ”’ and all that this implies 
of a deeper spiritual culture and an increasingly delicate 
appreciation of human rights ; or must it come by the enact- 
ment of new laws which will delimit and define the area of 
each citizen’s liberties and make man’s inhumanity to man, 
so largely unconscious and accidental as it now is, no longer 
possible ? The world of social reformers is nearly divided 
into two sections according as they hold by the first or the 
second of these views. The preachers, teachers, and moralists 
generally seem to believe that the temper or disposition of 
the human mind must be altered and a reorientation of man’s 
outlook effected, following which the desired changes in the 
structure of society will unfold themselves naturally, and, 
lacking which, all efforts at reform are doomed to futility. 
The politically-minded reformer,:on the other hand, can 
usually show reason for his belief that what is required must 
be accomplished through legislation, and amounts simply to 
removing obstacles and obstructions and releasing the God- 
ward tendencies and brotherly instincts that are already 
struggling for expression. In the words of Browning, it 
“* rather consists in opening out a way whence the imprisoned 
splendour may escape, than in effecting entry for a light 
supposed to be without.” 

A deeper insight and a broader outlook may, however, 
beget the thought that these two attitudes are not mutually 
exclusive, but complementary and interdependent. Assum- 
ing this to be so, it may be admitted that the accent seldom 
lies with equal weight upon both, and that at present the call 
is for a strengthening of the emphasis upon the need for soul- 
culture, for a refinement of the tastes and emotions, for a 
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more elevated standard of the satisfactions of life, and for all 
the inward and spiritual modifications of character that 
express themselves in “sweeter manners.” To quote the 
late Mr Clutton-Brock, ‘‘ The problem of civilization is to 
give every man a chance of being a Saint, a man of science, an 
artist, or all three. But the problem cannot be attempted, 
much less solved, unless men desire to be Saints, men of 
science or artists.” And let it not be thought that the 
reproach implied in these sentences is directed at the poorer 
classes, on whose behalf we may plead many extenuating 
circumstances. The cap may be found to fit even in those 
grades of society in which opportunity for the upward reach 
is most abundant. But among all classes there is certainly 
required, as one of the contributing factors to the advent of 
the world of our dreams, an altered attitude towards life, a 
revaluation of its content, and a new conception of what 
constitutes human dignity and respectability. 

The last word recalls the Carlylean story of the witness in 
a law court who testified of a certain person that he was a 
‘“‘ respectable” man, and when asked to define the word 
“‘ respectable ” replied, after some hesitation, ‘‘ He drives a 
gig.” “‘‘ Gigmen ” and “ Gigmanity,” it will be remembered, 
figured largely in Carlyle’s writings thereafter, as representing 
the debased standard of respectability then prevailing in 
society. The thought may be worth pursuing. ‘“ Respect- 
able” means, of course, ‘“‘ worthy of respect”: and what- 
ever outward conditions, manner of behaviour, degree of 
opulence, or reputation for culture or sanctity may go to the 
make-up of the type of character that is considered by public 
opinion to be worthy of respect, that, for the time being, will 
become the norm or standard of “‘ respectability.”” But there 
is no fixity in such standards. They may fall or rise at the 
bidding of those who make public opinion and determine its 
content. In certain times and conditions the number of 
scalps an aristocratic red Indian could show constituted his 
patent of respectability. In days nearer our own the list of 
duels at a man’s credit, fought, of course, at the cost of other 
lives, served as a rough-and-ready standard. The three- 
bottle man at one time enjoyed a reputation for respectability 
which, happily, does not follow him now. One of the most 
hopeful signs of our age is an undoubted tendency towards 
a rise in the standard or norm of conduct or character that is 
considered worthy of respect. The lure of the ideal is steadily, 
if slowly and almost insensibly, raising the criteria by which 
we estimate the worth of our fellow-men. We stand, indeed, 
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at the bar of each other’s judgments on quite different 
charges from those our forefathers had to meet. What, then, 
is the nature of this mysterious power that impels us to adopt 
higher and still higher standards by which to measure our- 
selves and our actions ? And why should it be for ever dis- 
satisfied with the standards of yesterday and constantly 
reaching to what exceeds its grasp? We may call it public 
opinion or public conscience and acknowledge it as the most 
powerfully formative influence at work in society, but in the 
end we shall be forced to recognise it as the “‘ something in 
us, not ourselves,”’ that demands for the human soul nothing 
less than the ideal, the unattainable, the Infinite. In the 
words of Emerson, ‘* We grant that human life is mean, but 
how did we find out that it is mean? Only through the fine 
innuendo by which the soul makes its enormous claim.”’ Only 
because of that perpetually rising standard or ideal within 
us which keeps ahead of the actual and suggests or affirms 
the possible. Because of the advancing standard of “‘ respect- 
ability.” 

Yet in one respect it must be confessed that the “ gig- 
man” still holds the field, though his two-wheeled horse 
machine has given place to the Daimler or the Rolls-Royce. 
We continue to pay homage to the outward signs or indica- 
tions of riches, notwithstanding our growing conviction that 
the qualities that go to the accumulation of wealth may be 
among the least worthy of admiration. We admit the truth 
of Ruskin’s dictum that no man ever amassed a great fortune 
by his own effort, or until he had discovered a means of 
tapping the stream of wealth produced by the labour of 
others; but in defiance of such .judgments we persist in 
regarding him who has succeeded in doing so as “ respect- 
able.”” How may we explain to ourselves this hiatus between 
our moral judgments and our practical attitudes? Is our 
ethical theory at fault, or do we stand convicted of an un- 
conscious hypocrisy ? The only argument we can advance 
that may acquit us of insincerity is to be found in the fact 
that the possession of wealth brings with it a power that is 
frequently used for benevolent ends, and that those who are 
endowed with the acquisitive instinct do the saving up of 
capital that is so necessary for the general well-being. But 
this apology will not stretch to cover the whole gap between 
our ethics and our actions. There remains the stubborn fact 
that we pay respect to the possessor of wealth without regard 
or strict inquiry as to the means by which it has been 
acquired or the manner in which it is being used; with the 
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inevitable consequence that we encourage and foster that 
vulgar display of wasteful luxury that so exasperates those 
unfortunates who are living on the edge of the precipice of 
destitution. A few considerations may serve to justify the 
purist in morals in suggesting that the claims of our fellow- 
men upon our respect ought to be honoured, not proportion- 
ally, but in inverse ratio to the amount of the world’s limited 
supply of wealth which the claimants have appropriated to 
their own use or aggrandisement. 

One of the most beautiful adaptations in Nature’s order- 
ing is the quantitative relation that holds between a man’s 
capacity for effective or creative work and his need of wealth 
for self-realisation. The scientific genius or inventor, who 
enriches the world with the product of his thought, requires, 
as a condition of his continued effort, a multitude of con- 
veniences and facilitations that are unnecessary to the 
average man, and, in addition, a certain freedom from that 
economic pressure which the world as a whole cannot escape. 
Under natural conditions wealth flows to him proportionally 
to the social value of his services, and as though to equip him 
for further usefulness. The boor, on the other hand, whose 
wealth-producing capacity is small, has correspondingly few 
needs and is soon satisfied with the products of his own 
labour. Between these two extremes it will be found that all 
men—mechanics, merchants, financiers, artists and states- 
men—are subject to this ordinance of Nature, that their real 
need of wealth and their faculty for using it wisely bear a pro- 
portional relation to their power of producing it. There is, 
then, a common-sense justification for private wealth and for 
the respect we pay to its possessor, in the assumption that it 
measures the value of his service to society and that it is 
necessary for the further expansion of his faculties. But this 
assumption, though fundamentally true in a primitive condi- 
tion of society, may become unreliable, and indeed mislead- 
ing, in a complex civilisation into which elements have 
entered which suspend or invalidate this natural equation, 
and in which wealth distributes itself capriciously and with- 
out discrimination as to the agents by whose efforts it has 
been produced. The vast number of private fortunes that 
have come by what an American economist calls “ findings ”’ 
as contrasted with earnings make this time-honoured assump- 
tion no longer tenable. No one, indeed, is more sensitively 
aware than the intellectually honest rich man himself that 
the stream of wealth which by luck or his own astuteness has 
been made to flow in his direction has no thinkable relation 
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either to the social value of his work or to his real need for 
self-expression. The trouble for the political philosopher is 
that the earnings and findings have become so inextricably 
interlocked as to be impossible of separation except in 
thought. But though we cannot fix, in respect of certain 
large fortunes, a definite line on one side of which the earn- 
ings lie, with the “ findings ” on the other, we are compelled 
to assume that such a dividing line exists, and within limits 
that may be approximately determined; just as we know 
there is a very definite sea-level, though Nature never reveals 
it openly. The evil of paying respect to wealth, gua wealth, 
on the basis of the invalidated assumption we have men- 
tioned is that no distinction is made, or indeed can be made, 
between the two sources of its origin; and, human nature 
being what it is, the rich man is only too easily self-hypno- 
tised into the belief that he personally has earned and 
deserved the whole, and not a part only, of the homage paid 
to his wealth. A confusion of standards and a tangle of ideas 
are thus generated which offend both the reason and the 
sesthetic sense and demand to be straightened out. 

But it is when we turn to the purely ethical aspect of the 
problem that the desirability of a new “ critique ” of wealth- 
accumulation becomes evident. It is obvious that the actual, 
tangible, consumable wealth of the world at any given 
moment and its corresponding purchasing power (or money) 
is limited, and cannot be increased otherwise than by intelli- 
gent exploitation of the natural resources. It follows that 
the larger the quantity of this purchasing power (what we 
commonly call wealth) that lodges in the hands of some 
individuals or classes the less will there be to satisfy the needs 
of other individuals or classes. Riches and poverty seem 
thus to be Polar opposites, and the dictum of Ruskin that 
the science of being rich includes the science of keeping others 
poor not very far from the truth. If this fact were kept 
always in view, along with an adequate realisation of what 
poverty means to the poor, it might go far to create a changed 
attitude towards unwholesome accumulations of wealth and 
their possessors. The more reasonable among our political 
economists are agreed that the dream of the early Socialists 
of a mechanically equal distribution of wealth is not only 
impossible of realisation, but would be fundamentally unjust 
and unequal; for, as we have seen, men’s capacity for pro- 
ducing real wealth differs greatly, and their real needs differ 
in proportion. But the question still challenges as to why it 
is that we cannot assume a man’s riches or poverty to be 
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relative to his capacity and diligence as a creator of real 
wealth, or to his incapacity and idleness. It seems obvious 
that the trouble must lie with the “ findings.” Where do 
these findings come from? Do they drop like manna from 
the skies, or are they the product of other men’s labours that 
have drifted mysteriously out of the control of their real 
producers to be picked up by those who are on the outlook 
for them? Observation and reflection provide the only 
possible answer. Real wealth cannot come into existence 
otherwise than by labour of head, heart and hand, nor can 
that which is but its shadow or reflection—credit, money, or 
purchasing power. What, then, has the moral sense to say 
about the picking up and appropriation to our own uses of 
these drifting values which we know, or ought to know, have 
not been brought into existence by ourselves, but have been 
laboured for by others ? Could we respect ourselves as we 
would wish to do if the fact were consciously before our 
minds that our “ findings”’ are other people’s “‘losings ” ; 
that for every unearned “ plus” there is elsewhere a ‘‘ minus ”’ 
in the reward of someone’s labour ? 

One of our contemporary philosophers has said that the 
true test of a gentleman is the strength of his desire to put 
more into the capital stock of communal wealth than he 
takes out of it; and few sincere moralists will quarrel with 
this dictum. Mr Andrew Carnegie, who must have known 
how it feels to be unduly rich, and who evidently experienced 
the spiritual discomfort of knowing that a respect in excess 
of what had been earned or deserved by himself was being 
paid to his wealth, proclaimed in one of his writings the duty 
of every man to die poor, and even hinted prophetically at 
a time when it would be regarded as a blot upon a man’s 
memory that he had left a large fortune. A distinguished 
man of science died recently in America at the age of sixty- 
five, and a daily newspaper concluded a sketch of his career 
as an inventor and improver of electrical apparatus in these 
words: ‘‘ But the most remarkable fact about this remark- 
able man remains to be told—that notwithstanding he might 
have been a multi-millionaire had he charged for his services 
to the world ‘ all the traffic would bear,’ his total estate at 
death amounted to fifteen hundred dollars and a motor-car 
eleven years old.” It is not without significance that in 
“* dollar-worshipping ’’ America a journalist who is supposed 
to reflect average public opinion should hold up to admira- 
tion the career of a man who had disregarded all the canons 
of industrial and mercantile life and who had “ dared to be 
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” 


poor.” Do such cases mark the beginning of a change in the 
character and composition of that most powerful of all social 
forces—the arbiter, indeed, of our future destiny and the 
determinant of all we may attain to, Public Opinion ? 

The social problem is at the bottom an economic one, and 
it is in this field that many readjustments must take place 
before we come within sight of the Dream City. Meantime 
we may perhaps reach it the sooner and have the road thereto 
made smoother by the growth of a sentiment that will 
deprive wealth accumulations of the kudos and distinction 
which at present attach to them. We know in the innermost 
parts of us that it is a vulgar emotion that moves us to bow 
before mere wealth. We reserve our deepest respect for 
those who give unstintedly of their best service to the world 
and who take from it only what will serve their reasonable 
wants and enable them to provide for the reasonable needs 
of their dependants. The great desideratum is that this 
feeling should become articulate. If undue affluence should 
ever become unfashionable, and superfluous luxury come to 
be regarded as “‘ bad form,” the result in the redistribution 
of economic well-being might be far-reaching and surprising. 
Men will always do what they are admired for doing and 
refrain from doing what fails to evoke applause. If the 
tribute of admiration is withheld from that particular form 
of skill that consists in laying hold of and accumulating 
“ findings,” the pursuit of them may become less strenuous, 
and the chances greater that these findings may gravitate 
back to the possession of the original losers, and thus greatly 
lessen the shock of any economic revolution the future may 
hold in store for us. 

“Get the writings of John Woolman by heart,” wrote 
Charles Lamb. A quotation from the gentle Pennsylvanian 
Quaker may appropriately close this appeal. ‘“‘ Wealth 
desired for its own sake obstructs the increase of virtue, and 
large possessions in the hands of selfish men have a bad 
tendency, for by their means too small a number of people 
are employed in useful things, while others would want bread 
were not employments invented which, having no real useful- 
ness, serve only to please the vain mind.” 


ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK. 


GLasGow. 





ST AUGUSTINE’S ATTITUDE TO 
PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


W. MONTGOMERY, M.A., B.D. 


In view of the widespread interest—to which some recent 
Press controversies have borne witness—in the relations 
of Christianity to Spiritualism, it may not be out of 
place to consider the attitude of a great Churchman of the 
past, whose writings contain a number of references to 
psychic phenomena, St Augustine of Hippo, best known as 
the author of the Confessions. 

What makes his statements and opinion on this subject 
of peculiar interest is that he was—using the terms with a 
full sense of responsibility—a great psychologist. Not only 
was he versed in all the psychological learning of his day— 
and this was much more considerable than those who have 
not looked into the history of the subject might suppose— 
but he ranks as a pioneer in the practice of skilled and 
accurate observation. He had given much thought to the 
larger questions which meet the psychologist in limine, the 
origin of the individual soul and the precise nature of its 
relation to the body, and, refusing any easy solution, had 
felt bound to conclude, like so many honest thinkers before 
and since, that these questions must be left open. He had 
a rough idea of the structure of the nervous system, and knew 
something of the localisation of function in the brain; and 
- for this knowledge he had gone, as he tells us, not to the 
philosophers, but to the physicians, The physics of sight 
were of course not clearly understood in his day, but apart 
from that there is little to criticise in his treatment of sensa- 
tion and the special senses; his treatment of memory still 
evokes the admiration of historians of psychology; he 
distinguishes clearly between intuitive and ratiocinative 
intellection, and he had thought deeply and penetratingly 
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about the relation of the conscious to the sub-conscious 
mind. His skill in introspection is evidenced on almost 
every page of the Confessions; but it is perhaps more 
surprising to find him showing a keen and understanding 
interest in what we think of as the “ modern ”’ studies of 
crowd-psychology and child-psychology.* 

It has been important to recall at the outset the adequacy 
of his psychological equipment, since this gives both to his 
personal observations of psychic phenomena and his criti- 
cism of the statements of others a much greater value than 
they would otherwise possess. 

We may now pass in review some of the more interesting 
among the fairly numerous psychic phenomena which came 
under his notice. Here, for example, is an apparition story 
of the not unfamiliar type which might be described as the 





nt ‘‘ Missing Will Case ’—though the document in this instance 
ns was not an actual will: De Cura pro Mortuis, § 12. A 
of young man at Milan who had inherited his father’s estate 
1€ was called on to pay a debt which had, in point of fact, been 
Lo settled by the dead father, the creditor, however, producing 
1s the father’s promise to pay. The son was indignant and 

much perturbed about this, for he could not believe that his 
ct father would have made no mention of the unsettled debt. 
ee While he was in this state of mind his father appeared to 
y him in a dream and told him where he could find a document 
hl which proved that the debt had been paid. He looked 
‘© — in the place indicated, duly found the document, and was 


able to compel the claimant to hand over the cancelled bond 


d which his father had carelessly omitted to secure. The form 
. of St Augustine’s comment is as interesting as it is unex- 
” pected. Some people, he says, would argue that the fact 
: that the father seen in the dream did something really 
S useful for the young man proves that it was a real apparition 
d 1 Considerations of space forbid the giving of more than the above brief 
Ww summary, but the following references may be offered “‘ as a guarantee 
d of good faith” :—Origin of the Soul: De Lib. Arbitrio, iii. 55 ff.; De 
e Gen. ad Litt., vii., §§ 85, 36; Ep. 166; De Anima et ejus Origine. Relation 
t of Soul and Body :—De Immort. Anim., 25; De Quant. Anim., § 69; Ep. 
t 9,§8; Ep. 187,11; De Civ. Dei, xxi., x. 1. Nervous System: Localisa- 

tion of function: De Gen. ad Litt., vii. 20,24. Sensation: De Quant. Anim., 


a §58; Conf.,x.,§11 ff.,etc. Memory: Conf.,x., cap. viii. ff. Ratiocinative and 
ll discursive intellect: De Quant: Anim., 52, 58. Sub-consciousness: De 
e Trin. xv., 25. Meaty Tg Saco of : Conf., vi. 18, x. 55. Child-psychology : 
e De Quant. Anim., § 54, De Trin., xv., 7, Conf., i. 8,18. Fuller references, 

with illustrative quotations, will be found in the present writer’s St 
y Augustine, Aspects of His Life and Thought, pp. 99-147. 
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of the father’s spirit. But it happens that he himself can 
produce a parallel case which disproves that argument—a 
case in which he himself may be said to have played the 
leading role. He was at the time a Professor of Rhetoric, or 
Lecturer on Classical Literature, and one of his pupils had 
gone back to Africa to practise the same profession on a 
humbler scale. This man was working through a book of 
Cicero with his pupils, and in preparing his lecture for the 
following day he came on a passage which he could not 
understand himself. He was in great distress over this, as 
of course his reputation was at stake. After worrying over 
it for most of the night he fell asleep from weariness and 
dreamed that Augustine came to him in person and gave 
him an explanation of the passage. Here, then, just as in 
the former case, the appearing friend does the dreamer a 
real service, and tells him something that he did not know 
before. But, Augustine argues, what his friend saw in the 
dream cannot have been his real self, since he was locally 
present elsewhere and had no consciousness of anything of 
the kind. The inclusion of this last point is interesting, for 
it seems to hint at the possibility in other circumstances of 
something in the nature of a telepathic explanation; but 
the main point of interest in Augustine’s treatment of the 
matter is what might almost be called his scientific caution, 
his determination to proceed from the known to the un- 
known, or at least from the more controllable case to the 
less controllable. The argument runs: “If we do not 
assume that when a living friend tells us in a dream some- 
thing which turns out to be true, it is his real self that we 
see, why should we make that assumption in the case of 
the dead?” It is possible, of course, to meet this argument 
by denying the premiss, as some Spiritualists would do, but 
the method of approach to the problem is undeniably sound. 

He maintains the same cautious attitude even when the 
matter is complicated by more abnormal physical conditions 
and rendered undeniably mysterious by an unexplained 
coincidence. He tells, for example, a very curious story 
of a certain Curma, one of the headmen of a small place 
near Hippo, a man of little education, simpliciter rusticanus, 
as Augustine says (De Cura pro Mortuis, § 15). This man 
during a serious illness fell into a comatose state, showing 
only just sufficient signs of life to prevent his premature 
burial. When he returned to consciousness the first thing 
he said, as he opened his eyes, was that someone must go 
at once to the house of another man of the same name as 
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himself, Curma the Blacksmith, and ask what was happening 
there. And when his friends sent to see, they found that 
Curma the Blacksmith had died just about the time when the 
other Curma returned to consciousness. On being told this, 
the recovered Curma said that “‘in the place where he had 
been” he had heard someone saying that it was not Curma 
the Headman but Curma the Blacksmith who had been sent 
for. It is difficult to restrain a smile at the idea that the 
Divine messenger had made a mistake owing to the similarity 
of the names—as though John Smith of Surbiton should be 
summoned to the judgment bar by mistake for John Smith 
of Norbiton; and it is possible that Augustine, who else- 
where betrays a sense of humour, gives us a hint that he is 
aware of this when he speaks of the man as simpliciter 
rusticanus. Unfortunately the story did not come to his 
knowledge till some two years after the events, but he was 
then at pains to question the man himself and other witnesses, 
who confirmed the facts so far as concerned the man’s illness 
and the death of the other Curma. He makes no attempt to 
explain the coincidence, but he points out that since the man 
recounted a number of other visions, in which he saw in the 
supposed realms of the dead a number of persons who were 
then living, there is no reason to think that he was really in 
the realms of the dead at all. Which seems, so far, a 
perfectly valid argument. 

In another case a thoughtful correspondent, his friend 
Evodius, Bishop of Uzalis, wrote to him asking his opinion 
about apparitions of the dead, and explicitly raising the 
question whether such appearances imply that spirits have 
some kind of corporeity (Ep. 158-9). They might, he 
suggests, have an aerial body, alluding to the old theory that 
everything in Nature is formed or compounded out of the 
“four elements.” How otherwise, he says, are we to explain 
the many stories of the dead entering the houses where they 
had formerly lived, either by day or night, and being seen by 
their friends not only in dreams, but also sometimes when 
awake? It is interesting to observe that, then as now, 
reports of such appearances tended to connect themselves 
especially with midnight and graveyards. Evodius goes on 
to speak of “‘ the stories one often hears,” how at a certain 
hour of the night in burial places, and especially in churches, 
movements are observed and the sound of prayers is heard. 
But Evodius refers to these matters of common report only 
by way of illustration; his own interest in the matter is 
more personal, and has a pathos which still makes its appeal. 
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His youthful secretary had lately died, a slave-boy whom he 
had himself trained and educated and who had become dear 
to him as a son: the incidental picture which Evodius 
draws of his relations with this youth are of a most engaging 
humanity. This youth had appeared after his death to one 
of the brethren in a monastery near, and in answer to a 
question had replied that he was in a condition of blessed- 
ness—“‘ received by God,” the phrase is. It is evident that 
it is Evodius’s desire to take this assurance as authentic 
which gives him so keen a personal interest in the question. 
This, however, is only the main outline of the story. There 
are in Evodius’s narrative several further complications, and 
the multiplication of visions and premonitions makes, from 
the point of view of historical criticism, a rather less satis- 
factory impression than the main story alone would have 
done. In the first place, while the youth was lying ill, some- 
one else, unnamed, had a dream vision of a former fellow- 
pupil of the youth, who had died some months before. The 
dreamer asked him what he had come for, and he replied, 
“*'To fetch my friend,” the friend being the sick youth, who 
shortly afterwards died. Again, at the time of the youth’s 
own appearance the dreamer further inquired what he had 
come for, and he replied, “‘ To fetch my father.”’ Steps were 
taken to prevent this coming to the ears of the father, lest 
it should alarm him. But four days afterwards he was taken 
ill. The illness did not appear to be serious—indeed, a 
physician assured him that there was no ground for anxiety ; 
but he died quite suddenly. 

Our present concern, however, is not with the value of 
the story as such, but with Augustine’s attitude towards it. 
And we cannot help noticing that he seems to be extra- 
ordinarily little impressed by this heaping up of mysterious 
phenomena. He disclaims ability, amid his urgent pre- 
occupations, to write such a treatise as the theoretical 
questions raised by Evodius would have demanded, but he 
says roundly, “If you wish to know my own opinion, I 
judge that the soul in quitting the body certainly does not 
take with it any kind of corporeity.” And then the austere 
psychologist proceeds: “‘If anyone thinks he can explain 
how these appearances and how these predictions take place, 
let him first explain what happens in the mind in the ordinary 
process of thinking. . . . At this very moment when I am 
dictating this letter to you, I see you in my mind’s eye, 
though you are far away and know nothing about my seeing 
you, and I imagine to myself, on the ground of my knowledge 
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of you, what your thoughts and feelings will be as you read 
my words ; and how all this takes place in my mind I do not 
know ; except that, of this one thing I am certain, that there 
is no corporeal magnitude or corporeal quality about these 
things, although they are presented to my mind as though 
they were corporeal.” That the dead as such have no 
knowledge of, or power of interfering in, human affairs he 
holds on two grounds, one scriptural and one experientiai. 
The scriptural argument is the promise to King Josiah that 
he should not see the evil that was to come after him (2 Kings, 
xxii. 18-20), which might no doubt be explained otherwise. 
The personal argument may be given in Augustine’s own 
eloquent words (De Cura pro Mortuis Gerenda, xiii. 16): 
“If the souls of the dead were conversant with the affairs 
of the living and they could speak to us in dreams, there 
would never be a single night when my faithful mother, 
who in her lifetime undertook long journeys over land and 
sea merely to be with me—there would never be a single 
night when she would leave me unvisited. Far be it from 
me to believe that the blessed life has made her so cruel that 
when she knew me to be sore of heart she would not come 
to console me—me on whom she was wont to pour out all her 
love, whom she never could bear to see suffer.”’ That, of 
course, is a purely personal argument. It is powerless 
against the man who asserts that he for his part has such an 
experience. But one can well understand that to Augustine 
himself it was convincing. 

We may turn now to one of the numerous cases which 
he mentions of what would be called at the present day 
“* Faith-healing.” This case, of which Augustine is a first- 
hand witness, has a number of interesting features and is 
particularly well ‘“‘ documented,” because in addition to 
Augustine’s description we have the libellus or formal narra- 
tive drawn up by the man who experienced the cure. The 
story, which is told by Augustine in two passages (Serm. 333 
and De Civ. Dei, xxii. 22), is as follows. The eldest son of a 
large family had laid violent hands on his mother in the 
presence of the others, who had not interfered. The mother, 
in furious anger, went at dawn the next morning to the 
Baptistry to curse her family (the sacred spot apparently 
being supposed to give peculiar “‘ virtue” to the curse). 
Throwing herself down before the font and laying her hand 
upon it, bare-breasted, with dishevelled hair, she cursed her 
children with all the vehemence at her command, praying 
that they might be exiled from their country and wander 
Vou. XXV.—No. 1. 4 
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homeless over land and sea, a by-word among all men. The 
curse took effect. Within a year each in turn, in order of 
age, was smitten with a palsy or trembling of the limbs. 
The mother, horror-stricken, hanged herself from remorse. 
The man who tells the story, the sixth in age, along with a 
sister similarly afflicted, wandered.from holy place to holy 
place seeking relief. At length they each had a vision. To 
the man appeared a venerable person of benign aspect who 
told him that within three months he would be cured ; while 
the sister in her vision saw one whom she afterwards 
recognised to be St Augustine himself. They took this as a 
sign that they were to come to Hippo. There the man 
prayed and wept daily at the Oratory of the martyr Stephen. 
On Palm Sunday he was praying at the Altar, as his custom 
was. At this point we may let Augustine himself take up 
the tale, for he tells it much more graphically than the man 
himself. ‘‘ Suddenly the young man fell down and lay as 
though asleep, but with no trembling of the limbs such as he 
was wont to have even when sleeping. All present were 
alarmed. Some wished to raise him up, but others forbade 
them, thinking he was about to die. When lo! he rose up; 
and he was no longer trembling, because he was cured; and 
he stood there, whole, gazing at the people, who in turn 
gazed at him. And then what a clamour of rejoicing broke 
forth.”” They wished to summon Augustine, who was sitting 
ready to enter the church, “ each in turn telling me the story 
as if he were the first.” ‘“‘ We entered amid rejoicings. The 
man knelt at my knee and rose to receive my kiss. I saluted 
the people, and the tumultuous rejoicing broke out afresh.” 
So he let the visible sermon of the healed man suffice for that 
day, took the man home with him, heard his whole story, 
and got him to draw up a formal narrative of it. On the 
third day after Easter he read this narrative from the steps 
of the rostrum, the brother and sister still standing before 
him, the one cured, the other still trembling violently. 
When the libellus had been read he dismissed the pair, .and 
was beginning to discourse about their case, when suddenly, 
as he was speaking, a loud clamour broke out again from the 
neighbouring Martyr’s Chapel. The sister, on leaving the 
church, had proceeded thither. And as soon as she touched 
the altar rail she fell down insensible, just as her brother had 
done; and similarly rose up cured. She was brought back 
into the church, “ and there arose,” says Augustine, “ such 
a clamour of rejoicing that our ears could scarcely endure 
it.” That narrative, with Augustine’s first-hand testimony 
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and the man’s own libellus, quoted in a sermon of Augustine’s, 
seems to be about as good evidence as we can ever expect 
to find of an event of this kind in distant antiquity ; and, in 
view of the well-known phenomena of such faith-cures in 
nervous cases, there seems to be not the slightest reason to 
question it. We note here again the attitude of open- 
minded yet sober criticism which led Augustine to take the 
man home and examine him quietly, and cause him to write 
a formal narrative of the case. It is not the only instance 
in which we hear of his making careful inquiries. 

The phenomena of what is now called Thought-reading 
were familiar in antiquity, and Augustine mentions a well- 
known practitioner of the art at Carthage, named Albicerius. 
In some of the examples given of his powers the hypothesis 
of fraud is open, especially as he is said to have been a man of 
worthless character, but in one at least it seems to be 
excluded. His name comes up in one of the early Dialogues, 
the Contra Academicos (i.17 f.), where it appears that he was 
known to several of the company present, and the following 
instances are given of his successes: (1) Some domestic 
utensil having been lost, not only did he tell the person who 
came to consult him where to find it, but he also told the 
inquirer, before he had named the article, what it was that 
he was seeking. (2) On another occasion the slave who was 
carrying his master’s money had stolen part of it on the way. 
Albicerius made him produce the bag and count out the 
money, and then gave correctly the amount that had been 
stolen. (8) A client who came to consult him about the 
purchase of an estate began by asking him what it was that 
he had come about, and Albicerius not only told him his 
business, but surprised him by giving the name of the estate, 
“although,” says the narrator, “the name was such a 
curious one that the client could hardly remember it himself.” 
In all these cases collusion with servants, or extraneous 
sources of information, are possible, but the fourth example 
seems to be beyond cavil. The inquirer was well known to 
Augustine and his friends, and he approached the matter in 
a critical spirit. By way of posing Albicerius he asked him 
to say what he was thinking about. To his surprise Albicerius 
answered correctly, ‘‘ A line of Virgil,” and when he went on 
to ask what the line was, Albicerius, himself a man of little 
education, gave it correctly. Augustine shows his usual 
critical caution by reminding his interlocutors that, besides 
the successes they had recorded, they all knew Albicerius 
had had many failures. He does not here enter on the 
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general question, but we get a hint of his view on another 
occasion when, in answer to a question, he discusses that 
weird and mysterious Old Testament narrative, the inter- 
view of Saul with the Witch of En-Dor (De Div. Quest. ad 
Simplic. iii. 1). The questioner approaches it as an ethical 
problem. Since the apparition utters a true prediction, 
must it not really have been the spirit of Samuel himself ? 
But if so, how can we suppose that a wicked woman, as a 
witch ex hypothesi is, could have had power over the spirit 
of a just man like Samuel? As usual, Augustine is on the 
side of the less mysterious of two possible explanations. He 
says that, while it is not impossible to suppose that God 
might have permitted the spirit of Samuel to announce His 
forthcoming judgment upon Saul, it is much easier and simpler 
to suppose that what Saul saw was not really the spirit of 
Samuel, but “‘a phantasm or illusory image” produced by 
what he roundly calls diabolic arts—that is, by what the 
Middle Ages would have called “ Black Magic.” He does 
not, as we have seen, exclude the other alternative, and he 
shows his sense of the mysterious attraction of the problem 
by saying that he would not forbid others to inquire more 
deeply. 

He believed, of course, on, Scriptural evidence, in the 
reality of ‘‘ possession,”’ but he is not over-anxious to resort 
to it as an explanation of psychic phenomena, as he shows 
in his judicious handling of a curious and interesting case of 
second sight, or vision at a distance. The psychical pheno- 
mena of the case are not especially sensational, but it makes 
on the one hand a strong impression of genuineness, and on 
the other it does not admit of an easy rationalising explana- 
tion. There was in a house that he knew, Augustine tells us, 
a man who was thought to be possessed. And when this 
man had a fit upon him a certain presbyter who had a special 
influence over him used to be sent for. This presbyter lived 
at a distance of twelve miles away, and the curious thing was 
that when the presbyter started out in response to the 
message the sick man used to say, “‘ He is starting out now,” 
and then used to follow all the stages of his journey, saying 
just where he was and what speed he was making, and when 
he reached the boundaries of the demesne belonging to the 
house where the man was, and when he reached the house 
itself, and the threshold of the room where the man lay ill, 
right up to his actual appearance. The man was at this 
time suffering from a fever, and, says Augustine, said these 
things “‘in the manner of one who is delirious.” “ And 
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perhaps,” he shrewdly adds, “he really was delirious, and 
was thought to be possessed just because he said these 


- things.” He was in an excited state and would take no food 


at the hands of his relatives, but when the presbyter came 
he calmed down, and would take food from him; but his 
mental alienation (Augustine uses the exact phrase mentis 
alienatio) did not cease till the fever left him, “ as is usual 
with those who are delirious.” Augustine seems to imply 
that the incident happened more than once in the course of 
the illness, but he adds that after his recovery this kind of 
abnormal state did not recur again. 

Of course there are numerous questions one would like 
to ask if it were possible to examine the witnesses. Was the 
man told that the presbyter had been sent for? Was he 
previously familiar with the stages of the journey? Was 
the synchronism of his statements with the facts tested, and 
was it really very close? But in general the case makes a 
strong impression both of genuineness and of being accurately 
recorded. And once again the sobriety of the handling is 
remarkable. 

In fact, if the reader has a criticism to make at this point, 
it will probably be that Augustine’s comments upon these 
cases are too cautious and jejune, too closely limited by the 
canons of common sense. 

If so, here is a passage which will give him pause. 
Augustine is speaking of visions which are felt to be predictive, 
revelational or the like—and suddenly we are plunged into a 
series of bold and impressive speculations (De Gen. ad Lit. 
XII., xiii.). Some will have it, he says, that the human soul 
has a natural power of divination within itself. But if this 
is so, why does it not always foresee the future, since it 
always desires to do so? Does it not look as if the soul 
needed some help in order to be capable of divination, but 
does not always receive that help? But, assuming that it 
does receive such help, the help must come from some 
source other than itself, and it cannot come from anything 
corporeal. It must therefore come from some spiritual 
source. And how does this help act? Does something 
take place in the body by which consciousness is freed from 
the body, and in this state of freedom sees in itself appear- 
ances which have such a signification, which appearances 
were there already, but were not perceived just as we have 
many things in the memory which are not constantly present to 
our mental vision? (Note the characteristic approach from 
the side of normal psychology.) Or do things become present 
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to the soul which were not present before? or are they 
perhaps in some other spirit, into which the soul penetrates 
when it gets free from the body, and does our soul see them 
there ? (This is probably an allusion to the Neo-Platonic 
world-soul, not to ordinary thought reading.) For if they 
were in our own soul as its own property, so to speak, why 
does it not always understand them, even when it sees them ? 
For sometimes, nay often, it does not understand them. Or 
does the mind, in its turn, need to be aided in order to under- 
stand ? 

Or again, instead of—as we have just supposed—the 
soul, when the corporeal impediments are removed or 
relaxed, going forth by its own impusle to the things which 
it is to see, is it, on the other hand (itself passive), wholly 
taken up into those things, whether they be things that can 
only be spiritually discerned or things which can also be 
intellectually known ? 

Or again, does the soul sometimes see things in itself, and 
sometimes owing to another spirit’s intermingling with it ? 

Here one bold hypothesis follows hard upon another till 
we are almost dizzy with the effort of following him, and, 
though he will not decide among them, it is evident that his 
habitual caution is due to no timidity of thought. He has 
spoken elsewhere, in a phrase which shows a full sense of 
the mysteries by which our mental life is surrounded, of 
“the abyss of human consciousness.” The passage which 
has just been quoted makes it clear that, when he chooses, 
he can tread the brink of the abyss sure-footed and aware. 


W. MONTGOMERY. 


LONDON. 


















THE CONSOLATIONS OF CICERO. 
G. M. SARGEAUNT. 


In his eloquent and sweeping condemnation of Cicero’s 
character, career and literary achievements, Mommsen does 
not spare the Correspondence: “ People are in the habit of 
calling it interesting and clever; and it is so, as long as it 
reflects the urban or villa life of the world of quality ; but 
where the writer is thrown on his own resources, as in exile, 
in Cilicia and after the battle of Pharsalus, it is stale and 
empty as was ever the soul of a feuilletonist banished from 
his familiar circles.”’ This criticism, while it calls attention 
to a fundamental weakness in Cicero’s character, does not 
really touch the genius and attraction of the letters; like 
much of Mommsen’s criticism, it is too ready to condemn 
the whole for the blemishes of the part, to appreciate every 
character entirely by the rightness or wrongness of its 
political sense. It is, indeed, only through the letters that 
we come to know this particular weakness of Cicero, but their 
true interest is spread everywhere over their surface, reveal- 
ing all sides of a personality in perfect intimacy. It is not 
really the description of urban or villa life which constitutes 
the charm of the letters, except for those whose chief joy 
lies in the formal reconstruction of ancient life; their charm 
is an essentially living one—the contact with the mind and 
personality of a very gifted man who lived through one of 
the great epochs of history. 

Interesting and important, where they still survive, for 
all periods of his life and for the general history of the times, 
the letters become most engrossing with the beginning of the 
Civil War. During the first half of 49 B.c. Cicero wrote 
almost daily to Atticus, and we can follow in the most 
minute fashion every thought and emotion that passes 
across the surface of his mind. The politician and historian 
may be contemptuous of this perpetual weighing of reasons, 
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this delicate balance between personal and public feeling, 
this continual shelving of responsibilities. But the reader 
who has the gift of sympathetic imagination, and can be 
touched by the failures as well as by the greatness of human 
nature, can enter into contact through these letters with 


the actual mind, freed from all the trappings of literary or . 


public convention, of a man who, though he may have had 
little appreciable effect on the political history of Rome, has 
been one of the greatest forces in the civilisation and culture 
of western Europe. 

As long as a man is held by the routine of work in the 
pursuit of his ambition or in the winning of his daily bread, 
the strength of his will and the resources of his character 
may be known neither to himself nor to others. The meaning 
of life in general as opposed to this or that contingent 
activity has never been considered. Then by some unex- 
pected chance he is forced to retire for a time from the world 
of affairs and is suddenly brought face to face with the simple 
reality of life : 

** At last 
The language of sincerity and truth 


Is wrung forth from the bottom of his heart : 
The mask is torn off ; what is real remains.” 


(R. C. TREVELYAN). 


The great poet from whom those lines are translated died 
in 55 B.c., and the brief notice of Cicero about the work 
of Lucretius was written to his brother in 54 B.c., when the 
orator’s political activities were more or less dependent upon 
the will of the triumvirs. But this passage, and much else 
in the poem, can hardly have failed to bring back vividly to 
his thoughts the weary months of his exile in 58-7 B.c., when, 
cut off for the first time in his career from public life, he was 
forced to examine his scale of values. The searching analysis 
to which Lucretius subjects the ambitions of public life may 
well be responsible in part for the silence in which Cicero 
passes over the poem except for this brief and inadequate 
criticism. Much of it must have seemed a penetrating and 
unwelcome diagnosis of his own spiritual experience : 

“* He read each wound, each weakness clear, 


And struck his finger on the place 
And said—Thou ailest here and here.” 1 


Yet we must in justice admit that Cicero had some 
ground for complaint at his exile, though not to such an 
extent as he indulged in, if we realise the full significance to 
1 Matthew Arnold, Memorial Verses. 
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him of that blow. He was not yet fifty years old, and accord- 
ing to the standard of Roman public life he was still a young 
man; he shone brightly, to himself at least, as a star of the 
first magnitude in the heaven of politics. As a statesman 
and lawyer his time was so occupied that, in spite of his 
culture, he never seems to have thought anything more than 
success in daily business was necessary for the happiness of 
life. And then in exile he discovered that all the expecta- 
tions of a great consular and of an eloquent counsel had been 
suddenly annihilated by the vindictiveness of a worthless 
demagogue and .the indifference of men whom he had 
imagined to be his friends and supporters. 

Exceptional as Cicero’s gifts and culture were, he was 
yet a true and typical Roman in his complete identification 
of himself with the life of the State and of the city of Rome. 
In this respect he was worthy of an earlier and better genera- 
tion. In one of the letters, written to Atticus at the out- 
break of the Civil War, he says: “ My opinion was that our 
city and people must be established for immortality so far as 
in us lay.” And this immortality of Rome he opposes to the 
essential mortality of the individual. The life of the city 
and of the State was for Cicero the sole reality from which 
the rest of life received its value. It was bound up inseparably 
with the reality of the true Roman gods—or rather, the gods’ 
existence was bound up with that of the State. Such, at 
least, is the inference we are justified in drawing from the 
expressions of Cicero and Varro, a much more profound and 
learned antiquarian. Commenting on Varro’s statement 
that he had written of human antiquities before treating of 
the divine ones, because the divine ones had been founded 
by men, Warde-Fowler writes : 


“This no doubt refers rather to the various cults, 
which had in fact been instituted by the State; but it 
implies, in characteristic Roman fashion, that the gods 
would have been nothing to the Romans if the State had 
not established their worship. Nay, he can go a step 
further and say that the very existence of the gods 
depends on that worship—a view in one sense pro- 
foundly true at Rome, as elsewhere in the pagan world. 
In another passage he expresses a fear lest some of them 
should perish simply from neglect.”’* 


Unless we realise this intimate relationship between State 
and deity, so that the one is little less than the visible form 
1 Warde-Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity, p. 82. 
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of the other, constituting the sole reality for the individual, 
we cannot sympathetically understand Cicero’s interminable 
vacillation at the outbreak of war in 49 B.c. He could not 
bring himself to do anything that might accelerate the 
destruction of the State, for with its destruction was implied 
the withdrawal of the divine element from the world of his 
experience. The solid ground of the Roman State was 
crumbling beneath his feet, or, as Atticus wrote to him: 
** The sun seems to have set for ever.” 

Yet it is at this period of his life that we are justified in 
demanding more resistance and resource from Cicero. He 
was nearly sixty. The last ten years of his life had been rich 
in deceptions, disappointments, and adversity. For many 
years his political activities had been regulated by the wishes 
of Cesar and Pompey. He can hardly have concealed from 
himself the fact that he had little more to expect in public 
life. He himself admits that age was making itself felt, and 
his terrible uncertainty of plan during the first half of 49 B.c. 
may have been to some extent due to a failure of nerve, 
showing itself in a disinclination to the hardships of travelling 
and campaigning. For some time after the battle of Phar- 
salus he was in considerable doubt whether the Pompeians 
might not finally defeat Cesar, and this thought filled him 
with fear for his own life as well as with remorse for having 
failed to support with more vigour the cause which he had 
adopted of his own free will. Indeed, the eleven months 
which Cicero spent at Brundisium, from October 48 B.c. to 
September in the next year, are the most desolate and dis- 
tressing part of his life. 

For this sojourn at Brundisium reveals definitely to us 
that Cicero, now an old man and faced with uncertainty, 
possible exile or death, had no inner life at all. He had not 
in his composition a grain of that stoicism which many 
Romans possessed. His vivid imagination and sensitiveness 
took complete control of his mind. He did not even feel 
that his conscience was clear, and realised too late that 
adherence to theory means little unless there is some final 
bar at which that adherence can be justified. He confesses 
openly to Atticus that he has sinned in his policy; that no 
one else has put himself in the same plight, open to the 
charge of being lukewarm to both sides. He doubts his own 
integrity, and looks everywhere to find someone to approve 
his policy. Nor is it only fear about the fate of his country 
which causes Cicero’s unhappiness. There is little mention 
of the State in the letters of these months He knew that, 
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whichever party won, the Republic was doomed. The fear 
was for his own future, whether he would be allowed to spend 
his remaining years in Rome or have to endure exile again or 
even death. He feared most of all the victory of the Pom- 
peians, whom he once thought to be the upholders of the 
constitution. Of literature or philosophy there is not a 
word; no mention of any consolation to be derived from 
immersion in the experience of others; no effort to create 
anything himself; the arts of which he had talked so bravely 
were an ornament of social culture and in no way a reality of 
the inner life. Human relationships were not more effectual. 
He welcomes Atticus’s letters because they afford a momen- 
tary relief during the act of reading. His estrangement from 
his wife Terentia became complete ; and, worst of all, even 
the arrival of his dearly-loved daughter Tullia brought no 
consolation to him; it rather increased his misery by the 
consciousness of the sorrow which she suffered through his 
own fault. There is no trace of comfort coming to him 
through their mutual affection and sympathy. He is sur- 
prised, and even a little exasperated, by the equanimity 
with which Tullia bears her own afflictions, the faithlessness 
and unkindness of her husband Dolabella. He cannot 
understand her self-control. “I have never seen anything 
like her,” he writes to Atticus; and in another letter, 
summing up briefly the hopeless prospect of his position 
inwardly and externally: ‘‘ No consolation can afford me 
the slightest relief. My sufferings are not due to chance— 
then they would be endurable—but I have brought every- 
thing upon myself by my own bodily and mental mistakes 
and weakness.” There at last is the truth from his own 
lips, the recognition of his foolishness and guilt, the bitter 
and involuntary confession in old age that he had learned 
nothing from the experiences of life, but had fallen helplessly 
between the demands of fact and theory. 

Some time during the year 46—most probably in the 
second half of it—Cicero, comfortably re-established in 
Rome, without official relations with Cesar but in touch 
with his supporters, wrote a number of letters to various 
friends and acquaintances who, not yet reconciled with the 
new master of Rome, were living in exile in various parts 
of the Empire. Among them was the consular M. Claudius 
Marcellus and such prominent men as Aulus Torquatus, the 
learned Pythagorean Publius. Figulus, Ligarius and Plancius, 
representing in varying degree the types of Roman character. 
Some of them were well known to Cicero; with others the 
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letter of condolence was no more than a matter of form, 
yet there is little variation either in style or tone. They are 
all of them carefully-considered expressions of opinion, 
putting forward various reasons for comfort and confidence 
with which a Roman might fortify himself amid the ruins of 
the free republican State. It is unlikely that Cicero would 
have written in them anything which he knew would either 
hurt the susceptibilities or contradict the accepted conven- 
tions of his correspondents. We are justified, then, in 
assuming that they give us very fair material for estimating 
the outlook on life of the upper-class Roman in his private 
capacity during the last years of the Republic. And, coming 
in such close juxtaposition to that dark period of Cicero’s 
despair at Brundisium before he was forgiven by Cesar, they 
throw much illumination on the curious mentality of the 
orator, his speedy forgetfulness of the past, his complete sub- 
jection to the narcotic of fine language and thought—almost 
a case of self-hypnotism—his inability to suggest anything 
which would really bring consolation to an empty life. And 
this inability is not due to the weakness of Cicero’s mind, 
but to the prevailing conditions of culture and thought of 
the world in which he lived. In these letters judgment is 
passed upon the age unconsciously by one who represented 
some of its best qualities. How empty and powerless to 
console would Cicero have found one of these letters could 
he have received it during the year 48-47 B.c. at Brundisium. 

The bitterness of exile from Rome—such is the general 
tenor of these stately letters—is much mitigated by the 
knowledge that the constitution is dead and free political life 
at an end. It is better to avoid the sight of such a catas- 
trophe by absence. There is also much consolation to be 
derived from the possession of a good conscience—that is, 
from the knowledge of having had a right will in the past— 
of having fought on the constitutional side, even though the 
prospect, should that party have conquered, would have been 
extremely gloomy. Cicero seems to have entirely forgotten 
his frequent cries of “‘ Peccavi’”’ to Atticus when he now 
claims for himself as well as for those who had actually 
fought this mode of consolation. He would have them 
draw, as he himself does, a melancholy consolation from the 
fact that they foresaw the actual course of events and were 
more intelligent than others. And if these considerations 
are insufficient, as they might well be, if the weight of misery 
caused by the ruin of all hopes of future activity in the public 
service is overwhelming, there is the assurance that one day 
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death will bring oblivion of everything. What Servius 
Sulpicius puts forward as a possibility in his famous letter 
to Cicero, that the dead might have consciousness, Cicero in 
several places emphatically denies. ‘“‘ Death,” he says, 
“brings with it freedom from all consciousness, so that we 
ought to pray for it. One event awaits us all which will 
bring with it the end of all grief.” 

Such consolations are indeed of a very negative and 
desolating character. The only positive contribution Cicero 
has to make is the refuge of literature, and this he offers to 
several of his correspondents, though he himself, in a similar 
position, had been totally unable to employ it. But when 
installed once more in his house at Rome or in a villa, he can 
write with his curious power of self-delusion to the great 
scholar Varro about the collapse of public life, and say that 
this only affects those who, unlike himself, have not provided 
themselves with some resource against the changes and 
chances of life. ‘‘ Your days of study at Tusculum I count 
as the equal of a whole life, and I would willingly concede to 
others all the riches of the world, if only I could live thus free 
from all interruption. And indeed we do imitate such a life, 
as far as is possible, and find repose in study.” And again 
in a letter to the exile Ampius Balbus, a vigorous supporter 
of Pompey, he writes: “ Literature is our only refuge, which 
we have always used. In prosperity it was our delight and 
now it is our salvation.” This consideration of literature is 
the only one founded on individual characteristics ; the rest 
are general and show how starved and shallow was the inner 
life of the average Roman, how dependent on external and 
uncontrollable interests to give it any continuous meaning. 
In the following year, replying to a letter of condolence from 
an old friend Lucceius, he recognises at last the necessity of a 
deeper inner life for true happiness. “I consider it the great 
merit of the philosopher to be independent of external 
support and to have the reasons of happiness and unhappi- 
ness contained in himself.” But the exiles to whom Cicero 
was writing were very far from this position, and the consoler 
is really as helpless as the consoled, falling back finally upon 
such natural strength of mind as they may possess and re- 
hearsing to them the great commonplaces of mortality. 

A few months after these letters had been written Cicero 
was himself in bitter need of consolation. Very few letters 
survive from the end of 46 and the beginning of 45 B.c. He 
was busy watching over the life of his daughter Tullia. Her 
health had been weak for some time, and she never rallied 
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after the birth of a son in January and died about the middle 
of February in her father’s villa at Tusculum. Cicero was in 
despair. He spent the first weeks of his sorrow in Atticus’s 
house in Rome, and then at the beginning of March retired 
to a lonely villa situated on the delta of the River Astura, on 
the coast of Latium, south-east of Antium. ‘“ The loneliness 
of the place,” he writes to Atticus, “‘ is less painful than the 
society of Rome.” While staying with Atticus, he had read 
in very characteristic manner everything that had been 
written about the abatement of sorrow. He now started to 
write a Consolation for himself. This he found more helpful 
than reading, which only distracted his thoughts and did not 
mitigate the passion of his grief He found comfort, too, in 
solitude. Each morning he used to wander away into the 
dense woods which surrounded the villa and remain there 
until evening. And then there recurs to him an idea, which 
he had already discussed with Atticus in the first weeks of 
his sorrow, that he must do something to perpetuate the 
memory of Tullia, to raise her above the lot of ordinary 
mortals, to bring her spirit back to earth as a presence which 
he and all future generations may respect and venerate. “I 
will consecrate her with all the means possible in these 
learned times, with every kind of memorial known to the 
genius of Greeks and Romans.” He will build a small shrine 
(fanum) for her, which shall remain inviolate for all time. 
“The thought of all the long time to come after my death 
moves me far more than the few years of life, though they are 
too long, that are still left tome.”” By these strange words he 
appears to mean that he will somehow or other secure her 
immortality, however much the carrying out of the plan for 
the shrine may keep opening the wound af his affliction. 
And then in letter after letter Cicero slowly unfolds and 
elaborates his plan. He wished to buy a small garden pro- 
perty on which he could erect the shrine—he makes it very 
clear that the building is in no way to be thought of as a 
tomb—and secure her deification; perhaps canonisation 
would better represent his Greek word apotheosis. The 
beautiful situation of Astura at first commended itself to 
him. But he did not see how to secure the perpetual sanctity 
of the shrine in the changes of ownership which must occur 
some time in the future. He would prefer it to be near Rome, 
beside a high road, or in some frequented locality where 
passers-by would see it and do reverence to Tullia’s spirit, 
just as the chorus in the Alkestis say that the heroine’s tomb 
shall not be considered a tomb but the dwelling-place of a 
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blessed spirit which travellers will greet as they pass on their 
way. Indeed, the idea of this canonisation of Tullia very 
probably came to Cicero from contemporary Greek religious 
usage, where heroisation of a departed member of a family 
by the survivors was quite common, giving a higher and 
stronger existence after death, by which they are distin- 
guished from the mass of the departed. 

“I want a frequented spot for the shrine ’ >_celebritatem 
sequor—is the expression which Cicero employs several times 
in these letters, as though he felt, in accordance with the ordi- 
nary Roman conception of the divine, that the immortality of 
Tullia’s spirit depended to some extent on recognition by the 
living. He is willing to devote all his available capital and to 
live in the quietest manner possible, if he can only secure 
perpetual ownership of a small plot of land. “I dread 
changes of ownership.” First one and then another site 
comes up for discussion, and each one has its attendant 
difficulties of purchase and possession, involving long negotia- 
tion. In this way month succeeds month, and, in spite of 
Cicero’s protest that he would feel himself a guilty sinner if 
the whole business was not finished during the summer of 45, 
the plan gradually fades away, and after a letter of July 26 
we have no further mention either of sités or shrine. It 
seems not unlikely that Cicero finally abandoned the pro- 
ject which he had formed in the first agony of his grief. 
The passage of time may have lessened his assurance that 
Tullia’s spirit must survive the death of her body. Pecuniary 
difficulties may also have stood in the way, and the great 
cycle of ethical and theological writings on which Cicero 
started during this year, originating primarily in her death 
and carried on from the absence of any other interest, may 
have gradually absorbed his emotional overflow and induced 
in him for the time being a more philosophic standpoint. 

Mr. Warde Fowler, in his book on The Religious Experi- 
ence of the Roman People, claims that “ Cicero, always 
impressionable and in his way religious, had in this year 45 
a real religious experience. He was brought face to face with 
one of the mysterious facts of life and with one of the great 
mysteries of the universe and the religious instinct awoke 
within him.” Cicero’s language and the parallel practice of 
heroisation in Greek religious usage with which he was 
familiar from books make such an interpretation rather 
unnatural. More than once he speaks of this “ consecra- 
tion ” of Tullia as a vow and a duty which he must perform 
as though it were a tribute due to the wonderful virtues of 
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the departed one and a testimony in the eyes of all men ; for 
that is what is implied in his demand for the publicity and 
perpetuity of the shrine. He seems to draw more consola- 
tion from the fulfilment of this vow than from any thought 
of the nearness of her immortal spirit and of the possibility 
of any spiritual relationship. The intense anguish which her 
death aroused in Cicero is no doubt largely due to his affec- 
tion for her, but some of it arises from the fact that by her 
death the last external reality of his life was swept away. 
As he writes in reply to Servius Sulpicius’s letter of con- 
dolence, he had been able to find comfort and repose with 
Tullia amid the disasters of the State, but now that she was 
dead he had nowhere to turn for refuge or consolation. 
Once more his life had lost its centre of gravity, and it 
would seem that Cicero’s immersion in philosophic work 
during the rest of the year does represent a definite desire to 
base life upon inner reality rather than on external things. 
How far his inner life was strengthened by this work we are 
not in a position to say. The last months of his life, when he 
was again in the clutches of adversity, remain a blank. But 
the gift of easy and dignified exposition made translation 
from the Greek flow so swiftly, that any real deepening of his 
consciousness from a searching analysis of the problems of life 
seems excluded. 

Cicero’s experience on Tullia’s death is a unique and 
absorbing episode, not only for the insight it gives into his 
mode of thought and emotion, but because it shows that the 
need of a more personal religion with some definite spiritual 
conviction and hope of immortality was making itself felt 
amid the desolate materialism of a decaying formalism. The 
letters of this period, combined with those written at Brundi- 
sium and the consolatory letters of 46 B.c., give a very clear 
picture of the insufficiency of the current ideals of life and of 
the need of something more solid and more sustaining. Cicero 
was above the level of his age in more ways than in literary 
and rhetorical skill. He possessed that natural integrity of 
character which had been the general characteristic of an 
earlier and happier age. He set his face absolutely against 
the Epicureanism which had become so popular at Rome ; 
his antipathy to that way of life may have obscured for him 
the greatness of Lucretius’s genius. ‘Such things,” he 
writes after a gay dinner party during the Cesarian régime, 
“* did not appeal to me when young, much less now that I am 
old.”” On the other hand, he had none of the natural 
stoicism and solid common-sense of the average Roman. 
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His intellectual training and culture were wider and deeper 
than that of most of his contemporaries. But there can be no 
doubt that he came to literature through his oratorical gifts. 
He read widely both in Greek and Latin literature to enrich 
his own powers of expression, to enlarge the sphere of his 
appeal. It is very improbable that the poets of Italy or the 
great tragedians and philosophers and orators of Greece 
were a real influence in his life. He has many charming 
pages on the pleasures of literature; graceful tributes to 
the great artists of Greece—elegant expositions of all that 
literature may be in life; but there is no glow of emotion in 
his words, and in times of difficulty it obviously meant nothing 
to him. He had not the true amor intellectualis Dei of 
Spinoza’s vision. And if literature was of no avail in times of 
distress, the union of family life was equally found wanting. 
The worries and doubts by which Cicero was oppressed after 
the battle of Pharsalus produced estrangement and finally 
divorce from Terentia, to whom he had been married for 
thirty years. The affection of his daughter, which he returned 
too in his own way, brought no relief from the endless toil of 
his thoughts, and it is not unlikely that a feeling of not having 
made the most of her sympathy may have rendered more 
acute his sorrow on her death. Religion, as men knew it in 
Rome, whether in the worship of the State or the family, had 
no message for the individual, and with the ruin of the State 
the security of religion too, such as it was, was shaken. 
**'The Cicero whom the world reveres,”’ writes Professor 
Conway, “is the man he grew to be in the last decade of his 
life. In the great years of the Civil War he learned and 
unlearned much. The childish things that disfigured his 
earlier days have at last been put away.” 1 Perhaps “‘ revere” 
is too strong a word to use of our feelings towards anyone 
whose humanity, with all its weaknesses, is so well known to 
us. Even his style, wonderful as it is, is too even in all its 
occasions, too unvisited by glimpses of real emotion, to move 
us reverentially. We revere the intense earnestness and the 
passionate vision of Lucretius ; he is a master and a teacher, 
aloof and serene, with whom we could never be familiar. 
There is much to respect in Cicero at all periods of his life, 
but his faults and failings remained with him to the end, 
redeemed by the persistence of his isolated patriotism. It 
was the necessity of the times rather than the wisdom of 
experience, which finally put aside for him the childish 
things of his earlier days. At the end of his life he became 
* New Studies of a Great Inheritance, p. 15. 
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a pathetic, almost a tragic figure, in the hopelessness both of 
his inaction and of his action ; pathetic most of all in his vain 
effort to find something permanent, to which he might cling, 
in a world that was as shifting as sand. The treatises of 
those years, whose dignified and edifying sentiment con- 
trasts so strangely with the monotonous moral indifference of 
the world to whom they were offered, are a witness for him- 
self, at least, that the time was ripe for some new gospel of 
life to recreate society, not from the outside by the will and 
law of the State, but from within, working outwards to 
vitalise the whole through the individual. 


G. M. SARGEAUNT. 


MARLBOROUGH. 























SOURCES AND METHOD OF THE 
FOURTH EVANGELIST. 


BENJAMIN W. BACON. 


A vast amount of critical inquiry has been devoted, not 
without valuable results, to the question of the name 
attached since the latter half of the second century to the 
Fourth, or Ephesian, Gospel. It is of course important to 
know what reasons led to this tradition, and whether any 
authentic historical connection underlies it. But for the 
real values of the writing, for our understanding of it in 
relation to its own times, its particular aims in comparison 
with the earlier three, and the qualifications of its author, 
whether to meet those aims or the quite different demands 
of modern inquirers, it is much more important to know his 
sources and method. Nowadays those who still cling in a 
more or less attenuated sense to the name of “ John ” either 
place the apostle at a greater or less remove from the actual 
composition of the gospel, or (in view of the extreme con- 
trasts between the Galilean fisherman of the Synoptic 
Gospels, whose subsequent attitude is indicated by Paul’s 
mention of him among the “ pillars” of Jewish-Christian 
conservatism at Jerusalem, and the champion of the broader, 
** spiritual ”’ gospel of Paul reflected by the Ephesian Gospel) 
consider that, like Saul among the prophets, when the Spirit 
came upon him he “ became another man.”’ To the extent 
that this is true the value of the tradition disappears. 
Neither the perfume of the rose nor the spiritual power of 
the Ephesian Gospel depend upon the name. But the extent 
to which that spiritual power becomes effective on the modern 
reader depends to a very large extent on his understanding 
of the evangelist’s sources and method of composition. 
Students of the Fourth Gospel in antiquity, such as 
Clement of Alexandria, recognised as clearly as moderns that 
115 
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its author presupposes the currency of earlier gospel writings, 
two of which at least, the Gospels of Mark and Luke, are in 
our hands. The evangelist himself refers to great masses 
of similar material current in oral or written form, and ex- 
plicitly declares his own composition to be a mere selection 
having the definite purpose of religious edification (xx. 30 f.). 
It was also recognised in antiquity as clearly as to-day, 
perhaps more clearly, that the intention is not to record 
events and utterances as remembered, after the manner of 
the earlier evangelists, but to interpret, by means of selected 
anecdote and interlocution between Jesus and representative 
characters, the inner and eternal significance of his ministry. 
This interpretative purpose was expressed anciently in 
the epithet “ spiritual,’ applied to the composition in the 
sense of inward as against mere outward apprehension of 
the recorded sayings and doings of the Lord. In modern 
times an intense preoccupation with the apologetic desire to 
vindicate the traditional view of authorship and historicity 
has stood in the way of our appreciation of the nature of 
the writing itself. Nevertheless all scholarly interpretation 
has recognised to greater or less extent this patent difference 
in character between what we have come to designate the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Fourth. Interpreters have fre- 
quently employed the very apposite analogy of Xenophon’s 
descriptive Memorabilia of Socrates in comparison with the 
Dialogues of Plato. In the form of introductory narrative, 
briefly describing significant scenes in the life of Socrates, 
followed by interlocutory discourse developing a given 
subject, Plato succeeded in conveying to the Greek-speaking 
world a conception of the inner sense and value of the great 
Master’s philosophy in his own apprehension. More than 
this. The unparalleled success of Plato’s literary method 
determined for centuries after the conventional form for 
similar undertakings. Not merely did the “ dialogue ” 
become the classic form for the presentation of philosophical 
themes, but religious themes were similarly handled. The 
Stoic “* Diatribe ’’ partakes of the same interlocutory form, 
though allowing larger opportunity for the preacher. 

Early Christian apologetic revels in the method of Dia- 
logue, especially dialogues with “‘ the Jews.” It had also 
romances in the form of the Clementina, in which a very 
slender thread of fictitious narrative served as binder for 
interminable harangues in which the ever-victorious apostle 
convicted and put to flight the specious champion of Gnostic 
heresy. What we learn of the writings in circulation back 
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to the closing decade of the first century under titles such 
as The Preaching of Peter, The Acts of Peter and Paul, shows 
that the earliest Christian writers availed themselves of 
literary forms similar to those of the Acts and Homilies, 
with perhaps somewhat larger resources of actual historical 
tradition, to meet the enormous appetite of the age for re- 
ligious instruction in rhetorical elaboration. Even our own 
Acts of the Apostles displays something of the same method 
of composition, with its relatively extended discourses of 
Peter and Paul, connected by a very meagre thread of narra- 
tive, broken off regardless of the historical interest of the 
modern reader. Obviously the ancient reader was more 
bent on obtaining ‘“‘ instruction which is in righteousness ” 
than bald historical fact. And the ancient writer was more 
bent on imparting it. 

After a prodigious expenditure of scholastic energy 
gospel criticism has succeeded in our day in establishing by 
common consent three principal strains of evangelic tradi- 
tion—the element Mark, our oldest extant gospel, the ele- 
ment Q, used by Matthew and Luke to supplement the 
deficiencies of Mark in teaching material, and, latest of all, 
the Johannine. Criticism has not yet succeeded in determin- 
ing the mutual relation of the three, though there is very 
general acceptance of the idea that the source represented by 
Q (a source which we may designate S, in distinction from 
the mere blocks of “* double-tradition ” or ‘‘ Mattheo-Lukan ” 
material used for its reconstruction) is older than Mark, and 
was to some extent employed by this evangelist also. 

The special task to which we set ourselves to-day is the 
attempt to trace affinities between all three of the above- 
mentioned elements. For, while it is conceivable, it is hardly 
probable, that our fourth evangelist in all the multitude of 
gospel sources he refers to should have been ignorant of S 
otherwise than as material from it had been partially in- 
corporated by Luke in his Q sections. In any case, know- 
ledge of Q cannot be denied to the Ephesian evangelist, even © 
if indirect only. As already stated, this is the really vital 
question of the Fourth Gospel: What were the sources and 
method of composition of its compiler ? 

Setting aside all presuppositions regarding his personality, 
as an eye-witness or otherwise, two things are already 
apparent: (1) He has employed to some extent matcrial 
already utilised by Mark and Luke. (2) He avails himself of 
the dialogue, or interlocutory form (sometimes more nearly 
approaching the “ dialogue verging toward monologue ”’ of 
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Krishna’s expositions of the significance of his own incarna- 
tion of Vishnu in the Bhagavad Gita). For he has in view 
religious edification rather than historical information as his 
main object. We must therefore expect such material as he 
does employ in common with the earlier sources to be recast 
in the free manner characteristic of the Platonic Dialogue, 
for the purpose of bringing out the “ spiritual ” significance 
applicable to issues of the evangelist’s own time. 

(1) Second and third century scholars maintain that one 
of the issues mainly in consideration was the heresy of 
Cerinthus the docetic Gnostic. From the vehement de- 
nunciations launched in the kindred epistles against this 
heresy as ‘‘ the Antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it 
cometh,” the inference of Irenzeus and later fathers would 
seem reasonable enough. (2) It would seem equally apparent 
from the designation of the opponents against whom the 
denunciatory discourses of this gospel are launched by the 
general term ‘the Jews,” that the evangelist is no less 
conscious than the second century apologists that mis- 
representation and opposition to the Church and its teaching 
are mainly to be expected from this quarter. Again (38), 
modern critics since Michaelis have noted with considerable 
plausibility a special interest on the part of this evangelist 
to correct exaggerated claims on the part of the “ disciples of 
John,”’ known to have existed in some force at Ephesus from 
a time antecedent to Paul’s coming (Acts xix. 1-7) until the 
third or fourth century. Such are examples of motives 
perhaps influential in the selection and shaping of the evan- 
gelist’s material. With these generally accepted concep- 
tions of his environment we may approach our task not 
without hope of achieving some better appreciation of 
the gospel itself, placing it against the background of 
contemporary requirements, and contemporary methods of 
meeting them. 

For our present purpose it is more important to select a 
section of the Ephesian Gospel not generally recognised as 
employing Synoptic material than one of those which, like 
the story of the Multiplication of Loaves and connected 
material (ch. vi.), is manifestly and undeniably of identical 
origin. The adaptation of this Synoptic anecdote of the 
Multiplication of Loaves to introduce the fourth evangelist’s 
long exposition of the Eucharist and its symbolic meaning, 
in the form of a discourse delivered by Jesus in the synagogue 
at Capernaum, is so apparent as scarcely to need demon- 
stration. The matter is somewhat otherwise with the pre- 
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THE FOURTH EVANGELIST 119 
ceding discourse (ch. v.}, represented as uttered at Jerusalem 
(from whence Jesus in vi. 1 departs “‘ to the other side of the 
Sea of Galilee ”’ (!) ) on occasion of the healing of a paralytic 
at the Pool of Bethesda. The introductory narrative has 
indeed features irresistibly recalling Mark’s story of the lame 
man bidden to “take up his bed and walk’; but the 
differences, geographical and other, are so wide as to make 
identification in the eyes of many improbable. As for the 
discourse which follows in the remainder of the chapter (and 
for some strange reason appears to be continued as if without 
interruption six months after in vii. 15-24), I am not aware 
that any critic has considered it related in any way to the 
remainder of the Markan story in the section ending at Mark 
iii. 6, still less to the great Q discourse on the Stumbling of 
Israel (Mat. xi. 2—xii. 45, paralleling Lk. vii. 18-50) by which 
both later Synoptic evangelists lead up to the Markan parable 
of The Sower. If, however, it can be made apparent that the 
Johannine section beginning with the Healing of the Noble- 
man’s Son (John iv. 46-54, paralleled by Mat. viii. 5-138, 
Lk. vii. 1-10), and including the discourse of v. 19-47; vii. 
15-24, is best regarded as a blend of Mark’s section on the 
Growth of Opposition (Mark ii. 1-i11. 6) with the Q section 
on The Stumbling of Israel, adapting this material to the 
nature and purpose of the dialogue form, we shall have 
obtained much needed light on the history of the Fourth 
Gospel, and a better appreciation of its true meaning, 
significance and character. Let us see if it be possible to 
make this demonstration. - 

As regards the general framework of the Fourth Gospel, 
locating its successive discourses, with the single exception 
of the Passover discourse at Capernaum already spoken of, 
on occasion of feasts celebrated by Jesus at Jerusalem, we 
need delay no longer than to allude to the well-known fact, 
and to indicate that the problematic “ feast ’’ of v. 1 must 
(from the nature of the discourse of which it forms the 
setting) be Pentecost, the Feast of the Giving of the Law. 
The absence of the distinctive title 4 tis wevtnKoorys from 
the opening verse may well be due to the present arrange- 
ment of sections in the gospel, an arrangement which has at 
the same time cut off the natural conclusion in vii. 15-24 and 
produced the extraordinary transition of vi. 1 from Jerusalem 
to “‘ the other side of the Sea of Galilee.” Since the time of 
Luther the apparent misfit of chapter v has awakened 
suspicions that its true place is after, instead of before, 
chapter vi. Had the words ris tevrnxoorys been allowed 
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to remain in verse 1 the contradiction with vi. would have 
been too apparent. It is the editor of the gospel in its present 
form who is responsible for their cancellation. Both the lack 
of the usual designation of the feast, and the evidences of 
displacement, become explicable if we suppose the present 
arrangement of the five feasts, Passover (ii. 28), Pentecost (?) 
(v. 1), Passover (vi. 4), Tabernacles (vii. 2), Dedication (x. 22), 
and again Passover (xi. 55), to be due to the final redactor of 
the work, who brought it into the form of an ordered account 
of a two-year ministry, but who must (for this and other 
reasons) be distinguished from the author of the dialogues, 
or festal discourses, these discourses not having originally 
been composed for the purpose of forming a continuous 
narrative. At all events, whether the feast of verse 1, whose 
designation is so unaccountably missing, be Pentecost or 
some other less appropriate, the subject of the great dis- 
course of v. 19-47 is undeniably a defence of the Authority 
of “the Son of Man” as higher than that of Moses. It 
naturally follows the dialogue with the Samaritan Woman 
(iv. 1-45), whose subject is the Spiritual Temple for all 
Humanity (iv. 21-26). Temple and Law are the two preroga- 
tives of Israel opposed in the Speech of Stephen. 

In the commentary on Mark entitled Beginnings of Gospel 
Story (p. 22), and more recently in an article entitled “ The 
Q Section on John the Baptist and the Shemoneh Esreh” in 
The Journal of Biblical Literature (xlv., 1926) the present 
writer has given reasons for regarding Mark ii. 1-ili. 6, a 
section devoted to describing the Growth of Opposition to 
Jesus, as based on the Q section already demonstrably 
employed by Mark in the composition of his Prologue (Mark 
i. 1-18). This relation is held to be traceable from the 
sequence of incidents, including the Leper “ cleansed ” 
(i. 40-45, a transitional anecdote connecting this section 
with Mark i. 14-89), the Lame made to “ walk,” the Pro- 
clamation of Forgiveness, Eating with Publicans and Sinners, 
Fasting of John’s Disciples, Jesus’s Disciples the Sons of the 
Bride-chamber. In the Lukan form of the Q section of The 
Stumbling of Israel (Luke vii. 18-50) Jesus turns from his 
message to the Baptist, in which appeal is made to the 
*“* cleansing of lepers’ and ‘‘ making the lame walk,” with 
the utterance, ‘‘ Blessed is he that shall not be stumbled in 
me,” passing to a denunciation of the “ evil generation ” 
that closes eyes and ears to the divine offer of forgiveness 
and healing to the repentant. For Israel has made a stum- 
bling block of the personality of God’s messengers. Like 
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THE FOURTH EVANGELIST 121 
sulky children that refuse to play whether the game be 
funeral or wedding, they have rejected the ascetic John, 
saying “‘ He hath a devil.” They reject “‘ the Son of Man ” 
as a loose-liver, a “‘ friend of publicans and sinners.” 

One of the points of contact between the Q section and 
Mark is that here in Mark ii. 10 this evangelist introduces for 
the first time the title ‘“‘ Son of Man,”’ unexplained, inter- 
jecting in his story of the Lame made to Walk, without 
natural connection, a parallel to Luke’s instance of the 
offence taken at Jesus’ friendship for sinners (Mark ii. 5-10 
= Luke vii. 36-50). Mark proceeds, after two brief logia on 
the right of the new against the old (ii. 21 f.), to vindicate 
the authority claimed for the Son of Man by two instances 
of conflict with the Pharisees on Sabbath observance. In 
these Jesus declares the ‘‘ Son of Man ” to be “‘ Lord of the 
Sabbath ”; but the Pharisees, because he has healed a man 
with a withered hand on the Sabbath, conspire against his 
life (Mark ii. 23-iii. 6). 

Matthew’s version of the Q section omits one of the two 
anecdotes prefixed by Luke to exemplify the “ mighty works ” 
of which the Baptist had heard (Resuscitation of the Widow’s 
Son at Nain, Luke vii. 11-17) and relocates the other (Healing 
of the Centurion’s Servant, Luke vii. 1-10 =- Mat. viii. 5-13). 
It also leaves unnoticed the touching instance of Jesus’s 
proclamation of forgiveness to the woman that was a 
“sinner,” as well as the brief notice of Ministering Women 
which follows it in Luke (Luke vii. 86-50 ; viii. 1-3). On the 
other hand, Matthew has added greatly to the denunciatory 
group. Not only does he attack in xii. 1-14 the two Markan 
Sabbath conflicts (in expanded form) and their sequel (verses 
15 f. = Mark iii. 7-12), but both before and after this he has 
other denunciatory discourses, appropriate to introduce the 
Discourse in Parables (conceived, as in Mark, as intended to 
differentiate those who have “ears to hear” from the 
spiritually blind and deaf people denounced by Isaiah). 
These Matthean additions are practically all of Q material, 
though found in different context and order in Luke. How 
much stood connected in S with the Discourse on the Stumb- 
ling of Israel remains as yet an unsolved problem. 

Realising that the complex of Mark ii. 1-ili. 6 was 
certainly in the hands of the Ephesian evangelist, also the 
Q material, at least in its Lukan form, if not in the original 
context of S, we are faced with the problem of determining 
what we can of Johannine method by observing how he has 
employed both the narrative arrangement of Mark and the 
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Q method of the “‘ diatribe ’—that is, a discourse introduced 
by a brief narrative setting. For such is the literary form of 
the Q section. As we have seen, it forms the nucleus of each 
of the two expanded groups by which Matthew and Luke 
respectively prepare the way for Mark’s Parable of the Sower. 
The Q basis is a mise en scéne describing the Coming of the 
Baptist’s Disciples with their pregnant question, ‘‘ Art thou 
He that should Come?” introducing a Complaint of the 
Wisdom of God uttered by Jesus against the evil generation 
that rejects her messengers. Mark seems to have converted 
this into a group exemplifying the Growth of Opposition. 
What has the fourth evangelist done with this double strand 
of material to adapt it to the dialogue style of composition ? 

First of all he takes from Mark the introductory anecdote 
of the Lame made to Walk; but instead of including the 
whole series which culminates in Mark iii. 1-6 with the Heal- 
ing of the Withered Hand on the Sabbath, the essential 
elements of this latter story are appended (somewhat ew post 
facto) in the paragraph beginning ‘‘ Now it was the Sabbath 
on that day.” The whole narrative introduction to the dis- 
course on the Authority of the Son of Man is thus reduced to 
a single illustrative incident containing all the elements 
required for the purpose in view. The scene is removed to 
Jerusalem on occasion of the Feast (probably) of the Giving 
of the Law. Jesus’s opponents become (as usually in this 
Gospel) ‘‘ the Jews.”’ The conflict is staged at the centre of 
their authority, ‘“‘in the temple” (14). The healing is 
heightened in demonstrative power; for the sick man has 
lain helpless for “‘ thirty-eight years ”’ at the source of healing 
on which “the Jews” rely. Incidentally we note that the 
authentic text of v. 3-5 gives further proof, besides that 
already adduced, that the section has been removed from its 
original context. For verse 7 unmistakably refers to a belief 
current in Jewish circles about the healing powers of the Pool 
of Bethesda, without knowledge of which belief the paralytic’s 
answer becomes unintelligible. So clearly is this the case 
that later transcribers of the text (shown in A.V.) have intro- 
duced the supplement of 3b—4, whether by conjecture or on 
unknown authority. The patch betrays the rent. The 
authentic text (R.V.) shows here, as in the other cases noted, 
that the evangelist’s arrangements of his material left some 
raw edges for later transcribers to smooth down. We also 
note that the word “ pallet’ (xpa8Baros) is the unusual 
word employed in Mark’s narrative, for which Luke sub- 
stitutes the more elegant xduid.or. 
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THE FOURTH EVANGELIST 123 
The second paragraph (verses 10-18) passes directly to 
the principal indictment because of which, according to Mark 
iii. 1-6, the Pharisees and Herodians (in John v. 16 simply 
“the Jews ’’) conspired against Jesus’s life. The minor 
occasions of conflict related in Mark ii. 1-20, which would 
only confuse the issue selected for debate in the discourse, 
are naturally passed over. Verse 17 introduces the principal 
subject by combining the Sabbath theme of Mark ii. 23- 
ili. 6 with the Mighty Works theme of the Q discourse, much 
as Matthew has done in Mat. xi. 1-xii. 14, but with greater 
skill. The true imitation of God, which the scribes allege as 
the ground for man’s cessation from labour on the seventh 
day, does not consist in ceremonial idleness, but in doing the 
divine works of beneficence, works such as are enumerated 
in Isaiah’s prophecy of “‘ the consolation of Israel,” the 
Synagogue prayers of the Shemoneh Esreh, and the message 
of Jesus to John (Mat. xi. 5 = Luke vii. 22). Here the making 
of the Lame to Walk is only the first of the saving deeds of 
the Redeemer, who is merely the agent of Jehovah for the 
restoration of his people. The supreme manifestation of 
Jehovah’s gracious presence is that “* the dead are raised up.” 
Restoration of life is barely touched upon in Mark. It forms 
the background of the reply of Jesus to those who charge 
him with breach of the Sabbath (Mark iii. 4), asking which 
is the better observer of the law, he himself, who restores the 
crippled man to the earning of his livelihood, or they, the 
Pharisees, who use the Sabbath to conspire against his life 
In the Q discourse it plays a larger part, as we have seen. In 
the Johannine discourse (verse 21) it forms the first example. 
As God, the great Restorer, raises his dead people from the 
dust of the grave, remembering his covenant to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, so the Son also “* quickeneth whom he will.” 
Thus the claims of Mark and the Q section on behalf of Jesus 
as Lord of the Sabbath and bringer of Life from God are 
skilfully blended. 

In John v. 21 Jesus vindicates his right to the title “* Lord 
of the Sabbath ”’ because of his imitation of the Father in 
restoring the dead to life. But this function is inseparable 
in Jewish thought from the exercise of the divine judgment. 
Hence the paragraph continues (verse 26): ‘For as the 
Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to the Son to have 
life in himself: and he gave him authority to execute judg- 
ment, because he is the Son of Man.” According to Wendt 
(Lehre Iesu, Vol. I., p. 249), the prediction which follows this 
of the general judgment of the dead summoned from the 
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tombs by the voice of the Son of Man to hear his verdict 
(verses 28 f.) is of editorial origin, adapting the doctrine of 
the source concerning a judgment hour which “ now is” 
(verse 25; ef. iii. 19-21) to current beliefs in that of the “ last 
day.” If it be indeed impossible to attribute to the same 
mind simultaneously two beliefs so difficult to reconcile as 
these, Wendt’s conclusion must be accepted. It will only 
add a further item to our evidences of editorial revision. 
However, the limits of inconsistency in the human mind are 
elastic, and we have few better proofs of the fact than in 
precisely this field of the expectation of judgment to come in 
the minds of New Testament writers. However this may be, 
the Johannine vindication of the Authority of the Son of 
Man in John v. 17-29 can best be explained as a blend of the 
Markan in Mark ii. 10 and 28 with that of the Q section Mat. 
xi. 2-19=Luke vii. 18-35. 

The closing paragraph of the chapter should, perhaps, 
begin with verse 81, verse 80 being still concerned with the 
judgment of ‘‘ the Son of Man.”’ It adduces the “‘ witness ” 
on which the authority of Jesus is based, and which is three- 
fold: (1) the witness of John (verses 83-35), which the 
Synoptic writers identify with that of ‘* Elias which was for 
to come,” but which the Ephesian evangelist rejects in this 
form (i. 21) ; (2) the witness of the Mighty Works (verse 36) ; 
(3) the witness of the scriptures, which the Jews reject out 
of love for their own glory rather than God’s. Moses and 
Elias are therefore ‘‘ the witnesses of Messiah ”’ as in Synoptic 
tradition (Mark ix. 2-10 and parallels), but in a higher sense 
The witness of Moses and Elias is taken, as in the parable of 
Lazarus and the Rich Man (Luke xvi. 19-81), not to be a 
return from Paradise to effect the Great Repentance (cf. also 
Rev. xi. 8-13), but a testimony through the scriptures of “* the 
law and prophets.” In this sense Jesus had had “ the 
witness of John ” (verses 83-35). John had not been “ Elias 
that was for to come,” as Matthew interprets the Q reference 
to the ‘‘ messenger sent before the face ” of Jehovah (Mat. xi. 
14), nor should he be regarded as “ the light ”’ to which he 
came to bear witness (John i. 6-8) ; but he had been “ a lamp 
burning and shining ” (cf. Rev. xi. (4), in whose light the Jews 
had for a season rejoiced, though the Pharisees had rejected 
the counsel of God on their behalf (Luke vii. 29 f). But the 
witness relied on by Jesus is greater than that of John. It 
consists of (a) the Mighty Works, to which appeal is made in 
both the Markan and the Q form of the section on Jewish 
opposition, and (b) the testimony of scripture. The Jews’ 
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failure to be convinced by “ the law and the prophets ” 
proves, as in the Lukan parable, that “‘ they would not be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 

The discourse of John v. 17-47 seems to be continued, as 
if without a break, in John vii. 15-24. Jesus again disclaims 
utterance or action on his own authority, or in his own behalf, 
as if the Q section he distinguished between opposition to 
himself which would be pardonable, and opposition to 
work of “‘ the Spirit of God ” which is an unpardonable blas- 
phemy. Jesus is a mere agent. God is “‘ the Mighty One of 
Jacob,” who according to promise (Isa. xlix. 24-26) is accom- 
plishing the deliverance of his people from the Strong Man 
armed, Satan, who holds them captive. Again in vii. 18 (ef. 
v. 55) Jesus contrasts this self-seeking of the Jews with his 
own zeal for “‘ the glory of him that sent him,” and refers to 
the plot to kill him because he had ‘‘ made a man every whit 
whole on the Sabbath.” This is not the way to keep the law 
of Moses (verse 19; cf. Mark iii. 4). He concludes with a 
reference to circumcision as something which the rabbis 
themselves held of greater importance than the Sabbath, 
since it was performed on the eighth day from birth whether 
this fell on a Saturday or not. This was done “ that the law 
of Moses may not be broken.” Jesus’s restoration of the 
crippled body of the paralytic was a greater matter than the 
Mosaic enactment. The reasoning is parallel to that of 
Matthew, who supplements Mark’s story of the Withered 
Arm healed on the Sabbath with a reference to “ the priests 
in the temple ”’ who “‘ profane the Sabbath and are guiltless,” 
justifying the healing by the saying “‘ a greater matter than 
the temple is here ”’ (Mat. xii. 5~7).. 

The absence from the great Johannine discourse on the 
Paramount Authority of the Son of Man of certain elements 
present in the corresponding section of the two Synoptic 
sources should not blind us to the larger parallelism. We 
should not expect to find reference to Jesus’s friendship for 
the publicans and sinners, considerable as is the part it plays 
in Mark and Q (cf. Mark ii. 13-17 with Mat. xi. 19= Luke vii. 
84, and see also Luke vii. 29 f.—Mat. xxi. 27-82, and vii. 
36-50). Publicans and sinners are total strangers to the 
Ephesian Gospel. We should expect the composer of the 
Johannine Discourse to utilise for it just those elements of 
narrative from Mark, and of discourse from S (or Q) which 
are appropriate to his purpose, and no more. The surprising 
thing is not that so much is passed over of the material of 
Mark and Q that had no direct bearing on the special issue 
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he wished to treat, but that he could find room for so much 
of what we find in the two Synoptic sections in support of 
his principal theme. The motive of the Mighty Works and 
their effect upon faith appears first in the story of The 
Nobleman’s Son (iv. 43-54), a parallel to the Q narrative 
of The Centurion’s Servant (Mat. viii. 5-18 Luke vii. 1-10), 
which Luke prefixes (along with the Resuscitation of the 
Widow’s Son at Nain, vii. 17-17) to the Question of John’s 
Disciples. Its bearing as seen by the Ephesian evangelist 
appears in the utterance placed in Jesus’s mouth (verse 48) : 
‘“* Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe.” 
Since our fourth evangelist holds with Paul that the cross 
first broke down the barrier between Jew and Gentile (xii. 
20-836) he cannot well hold to the representation of Q that 
this was a Gentile centurion, but makes him a “ royal 
officer ’’ (Bacidtxds). As in the case of the Lame Man made 
to Walk, possible objections to the miraculous character 
of the healing are forestalled by insistence on the peculiar 
circumstances of the healing; it took place at a distance 
on Jesus’s simple word. 

The Markan story of the Lame Man made to Walk is both 
relocated and rewritten, as we have seen, to adapt it to the 
purpose of the dialogue. But its essential feature remains 
in the command : “ Rise, take up thy bed (xpa®8Barov) and 
walk,”’ with its sequel (verses 8 f.). The conspiracy against 
Jesus’s life (verses 16, 18) is occasioned by his healing on the 
Sabbath, as in Mark iii. 1-6. 

Again the Markan motive of the Son of Man as Lord of the 
Sabbath is utilised, in combination with the Q motive of the 
Mighty Works done as agent of the God that raiseth the dead 
and quickeneth them. 

Finally we trace in fainter reflection certain subordinate 
traits of Mark and S. The motive of the Disciples of John 
reappears in Mark ii. 18-20 in a contrast of the ascetic life 
characteristic of John’s followers and Pharisees, with the 
exemption from fasting enjoyed by Jesus’s disciples as ‘‘ sons 
of the bride-chamber.” Mark finds “‘ fasting and sabbath 
keeping ”’ a natural group in which to set forth the contrast 
of the “new” faith with the old, to which the Baptist’s 
reformation is no more than a patch to an outworn garment. 
The Son of Man introduces a new authority. Mark has 
transferred, however, the theme of the witness of John as 
** Elias that was for to come ”’ to his Prologue (i. 2-8), where 
the garb and diet of John (cf. Mat. xi. 18 = Luke vii. 25, 838) 
identify him with Elias (Zech. xiii. 4; 2 Kings i. 8), who 
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: according to current Jewish belief (Justin, Dial. viii. and 
j xlix.) remains unknown, and does not even know himself, 

until Elias come to anoint him and make him manifest to all. 
“ The Ephesian evangelist in his account of the beginnings of 


the ministry ignores this Markan theory of John—Elias as 
), the precursor who makes the Christ known to himself (!), 
, peremptorily denying in John i. 21 the identification which 
Matthew advances with the caveat “if ye will receive it” 
(Mat. xi. 14), and later (x. 41) pointing out the incompati- 
_ bility of John’s ministry, devoid of miracle, with the expecta- 
tion of Elias redivivus, a miracle worker par eminence 
(Mark vi. 14; Rev. xi. 5 f.). Here, as previously in i. 6-8, 
15, 19-34, our Ephesian evangelist carefully differentiates 
] the function of John as mere witness-bearer from the Elias 





doctrine. In v. 83-86 the theme is resumed at the point 
of its original appearance in Q. The Ephesian evangelist 
od accepts the doctrine of the two witnesses of Messiah, Moses 
wi and Elias, in so far as they are compared to burning and 
™ shining lamps, which shed their light upon him (Rev. xi. 4; 
; cf. Zech. 1-8, 11-14), and devotes a paragraph (v. 31-47) 
h to its elucidation. John had indeed fulfilled the function of 
- Elias, for his positive and unqualified testimony had given a 
. light in which the Jews had been willing for a season to rejoice, 
: a temporary effect which in the Q section is metaphorically 


set forth in the parable of the House Swept and Garnished 
- (Mat. xii. 48-45 = Luke xi. 24-26). But he will not go even 
so far as Luke in conceding that John had come “ in the spirit 
and power of Elias ” (Luke i. 17). No, even the testimony 
of the Baptist was not “* from heaven ” (John iii. 31 ; against 
ad Mark xi. 27-83 and parallels). The truly divine witness to 
Jesus urged by the Ephesian evangelist is twofold : (a) the 
works the Father has given the Son to do in imitation of 
an Himself (verses 19-21, 36; cf. Mat. xi. 4 f. = Luke vii. 22), 


fe and (b) the written word of Moses (verses 39-47). By 
he rejecting this the Jews have proved that they would have 
th turned a deaf ear even if (according to their expectation) 


Moses and Elias had returned to them ‘“ from the dead ” 
st (Luke xvi. 26-31). 





U's It is possible that in the reproach “‘ Ye would not come 
at. unto me that ye might have life’ (John v. 40) we have a 
- further echo of the great Invitation of the divine Wisdom in 
-” Mat. xi. 28-80, rejected, according to verse 25 = Luke x. 21, 
= by ‘‘ the wise and understanding.” But this is much more 
38) doubtful. The theme ‘ Come unto me” is too general to 


warrant our seeking for it a specific origin. 
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In the great discourse for Pentecost which our Ephesian 
evangelist places in the mouth of Jesus at Jerusalem in 
defence of his action in making the Lame to Walk on the 
Sabbath he has blended with very great skill certain themes 
well known to us from their treatment in the two principal 
Synoptic sources, the themes of the Witness of the Mighty 
Works, and of Moses and Elias as the “‘ two witnesses ” of 
Messiah. After an introduction apparently adapted from 
Mark’s opening scene of the group leading up to the con- 
spiracy of the Pharisees and Herodians against Jesus’s life, 
** John ”’ brings in the great discourse in defence of the Divine 
Authority of the Son of Man, in which the two themes are 
blended after the manner already set forth. Is it possible to 
draw from this analysis any reasonable inferences as to his 
sources and methods ? 

Let it be observed first of all that the instance is not 
exceptional. We have already referred to certain parallels 
whose relation to Synoptic tradition is undisputed. We may 
proceed now to instance others which might well be in doubt 
but for the study just completed. The greatly elaborated 
story of the Opening of Blind Eyes in John ix. 1-34 has 
features reminding us as strongly of the similar healing of 
Mark viii. 22-26 as those of Making the Lame Walk remind 
us of Mark ii. 1-12. It appears to be similarly adapted to 
the argument against ‘“‘ the Pharisees” of the ensuing 
discourse in ix. 85 ff. Curiously enough this discourse also 
appears to be interrupted, like that on the witness of Moses 
and Elias, and subsequently reintroduced, as if no break had 
occurred, on a later occasion. In John x. 19-21 the subject 
of ix. 1-41 is unexpectedly resumed. Some say: ‘‘ He hath 
a devil and is mad.”’ Others ask: “‘ Can a devil open the 
eyes of the blind?” But this connection is not Markan. 
Only in the Q section on the Blasphemy of the scribes who 
said “‘ He casteth out by Beelzebub ” do we find the theme 
connected with the Opening of the Eyes of the Blind. It is 
true that the healing more directly in view in Mat. xii. 22-24 
is of one “‘ possessed of a dumb devil.”” The Lukan parallel 
(Luke xi. 14 ff.) also has no express mention of Opening of 
Blind Eyes. But Matthew had added that the healed man 
was “‘ blind ’? as wellasdumb. Mark, on whose version of the 
healing the Johannine seems to be principally based, brings 
into close relationship two companion miracles, a Healing of 
the Dumb (vii. 31-87) and a Healing of the Blind (viii. 
22--26). Even Luke himself brings the discourse of Jesus 
on Spiritual Blindness (Luke xi. 338-36) into the same con- 
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THE FOURTH EVANGELIST 129 
text. If, then, in some forms of the tradition the opening 
of deaf ears becomes the basis for the discourse in, others the 
opening of blind eyes, the difference should not conceal from 
us the real identity of the fundamental report. And this 
becomes evident when we observe that the judgment of 
Jesus on the Pharisees for their spiritual blindness in John 
ix. 41 (“ your sin remaineth ’’) is in substance nothing else 
than that of the Q section where their blasphemy against the 
Spirit is declared to be an unforgivable sin (Mark iii. 22-30 
and parallels). ‘The Ephesian evangelist has chosen Spiritual 
Blindness as the subject of his denunciation as more appro- 
priate than Deafness. But the element of the charge 
“He casteth out by Beelzebub” remains (x. 19-21; ef. 
Mark iii. 22 and parallels), together with the declaration of 
unforgivable sin (ix. 39-41) ; cf. Mark ili. 29 and parallels). 
The fourth evangelist merely makes the unpardonable sin 
to be deliberate resistance to the light, instead of speaking 
against the Spirit of God. The separation of the two parts 
of the discourse (ix. 89-41 ; x. 19-21) seems to be occasioned 
by the drawing in after the parable of the Door of the Sheep 
(John x. 1-9) of the seemingly related parable of the Good 
Shepherd (x. 11-18). The latter has really to do only with 
the subject begun in x. 22, Restoration of Life as the Reward 
of Self-devotion, an appropriate theme for the feast of the 
Resurrection of Martyrs (‘* Dedication ’’). 

Method and sources are in a sense complementary factors 
in the problem of the Fourth Gospel. How far, beyond the 
recognised factors of Synoptic tradition, must the critic go 
in the attempt to identify new sources for the Ephesian 
writer ? Manifestly some elements, such as the Miracle at 
Cana, come from outside the known cycle. Few would wish 
to follow the late Principal Drummond in ascribing the story 
of the Raising of Lazarus to “ fiction” of the evangelist 
himself. But must we, because of a few instances suggestive 
of independent lines of report (not really of much higher 
intrinsic value from the purely historico-critical point of view 
than the additions of Matthew), postulate a “ Johannine ” 
tradition, or even a “ Johannine ”’ document, in addition to 
the festal discourses ? A study of the method of composition 
of these discourses in comparison with their known elements 
will go far to decide the question. If the free handling of 
known Synoptic themes in the interest of apologetic or 
doctrinal subjects, after the manner of the Platonic dialogue 
or Stoic diatribe, will sufficiently account for divergence here 
we shall be less inclined to postulate new sources of indepen- 
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dent value in other parts of the same composition. There 
will in fact be little justification for such an imaginative 
course. The problem of the Ephesian Gospel will be 
advanced toward its solution more by comparison of known 
factors from the period of actual gospel composition than by 
starting from a theory of authorship not traceable earlier 
than the last decades of the second century, and giving rein 
to our romantic imagination. 
B. W. BACON. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 


























THE ARTIST’S IMPULSE. 
L. OPPENHEIMER, 


Or all the subjects with which the philosopher has to deal, 
perhaps none presents more exasperating difficulties than 
Aisthetics. There is the preliminary difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between the beauty of Nature and the beauty of Art; 
and when we attempt to form a clear idea of what Art is, we 
discover that it is only known to us as a characteristic common 
to a large number of individual works. If we are to find such 
a common factor, it must be one which can be traced equally 
in arts so diverse as music, poetry, painting, drama, and 
sculpture. Even within the limits of any one art, the variety 
of its works is bewildering. Nor is our task made easier by 
the disagreement, frequent enough among experts, as to 
whether a particular work or a particular style is at all 
entitled to the name of Art: we are haunted by a doubt 
whether there is indeed any one common characteristic, 
whether the essence of Art may not be a complex of many 
factors, of which no single one is necessarily always present. 

In our search for a sound theory of Art we get little help 
from the artists themselves. As a rule they have a natural 
distaste for theory, their proper concern being with practice : 
they are not usually trained in philosophy; there is reason to 
suspect that in the excitement of production they have not 
much attention to spare for the observing of their own 
mental processes. When they do speak about the theory of 
their art they differ among themselves even more widely than 
the philosophers; and they occasionally achieve a phrase 
which exactly describes what they do not practise. 

In this confusion it seems that it might be worth while to 
attack the problem from a different angle, and to observe, if 
possible, the behaviour of the artist and the conditions under 
which his works are produced. The first thing we notice is 
131 
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that the artist seems to be under some special urgency to 
produce, to have some impulse of another kind than that 
which drives most of us to our work. After what was said in 
the last paragraph it would not be proper to rest this state- 
ment on the evidence of the artists themselves, even though 
in this matter they are agreed; but we can find evidence of 
such a special impulse in the artist’s general conduct. 

The impulse has been denied. It has been sometimes 
argued that there is nothing special about the artist’s motive, 
that he paints pictures or writes poetry for the same reason 
that leads another man to make boots; that the production 
of works of art is just one of the many ways of earning a 
living. Now to earn one’s living is legitimate, even laudable ; 
and the artist, being human like the rest of us, is under our 
common necessity of making something which can be ex- 
changed for food and clothes. But if this is his sole reason, 
his real impulse to produce, we shall expect to find him 
producing such works as are most readily saleable, and con- 
sulting the public taste like any other man of business. 

Do we in fact find the artist behaving in this fashion ? 
Up to a point, yes; for he must satisfy at least some people : 
unless his work gives pleasure, it will not be seen or heard a 
second time, perhaps not even a first. And we may admit 
that there are artists who consult the taste of the great 
public with the whole-hearted devotion of the business man, 
but their work is generally recognised to be not of the best, 
nor are they commonly regarded as typical artists. It is not 
contended here that the artist has no business motive, but 
that he has also another and a more powerful impulse. How 
else are we to account for his insistence on making what he 
pleases, rather than what he is asked for? Is it not notorious, 
proverbial ? Nor can we forget that some of the arts do not 
offer any reasonable prospect of commercial success: men 
have earned a living by poetry, for example, but deliberately 
to adopt the profession of poet is not, at the present day, the 
conduct of a sane man. 

Yet poetry continues to be written, and even printed : 
plays which cannot pay are still written, and even per- 
formed; and still the sale-room reminds us how often the 
artist of the last generation was right, and the public who 
ignored him wrong. It is admitted that the artist wants to 
sell his work, but there are limits to what he will do to make 
it saleable: clearly he has motives and standards which go 
beyond those of the man of business; he has a definite and 
urgent impulse to produce works of art. 
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If the business explanation, however, is not satisfactory, 
neither can we accept the statement sometimes made that it 
is the nature of the artist to work to please himself. It is 
quite true, but it is not the whole truth. It would not be 
fair to object that the question is by this account merely 
restated ; for philosophy must often be content with an 
observed fact which defies further analysis. In the present 
case, however, the fact appears to be otherwise: although 
many great artists have gone on working in spite of general 
neglect, they have always needed some support, some appre- 
ciation. They may have had to be content with an audience 
“ fit, though few,” but without some audience it would seem 
that production stops. At least I cannot recall a case of the 
discovery of a room full of fine pictures, or a desk full of great 
poems, whose existence had been unknown and unsuspected : 
the “discovery” of an artist usually means that his few 
supporters are making converts. 

We may take it, then, that the artist wants his work to 
please both himself and a certain minimum of audience. 
With this in mind, let us now consider the theory that the 
artist’s impulse is self-expression. This has been taken to 
mean that he is trying to relieve himself of some emotional 
pressure—an insufficient explanation, since it does not 
account for the demand for an audience; but if we under- 
stand by “ self-expression ”’ the expressing of himself to someone 
else we are probably nearer the mark. Yet we have still to ask, 
What is the artist’s “‘ self,”’ and why is its expression so urgent ? 

We can hardly suppose that it is the artist’s whole self, 
his complete personality, with which we are concerned: if 
this were so, we could only say that the artists have signally 
failed to express themselves. Three centuries of study have 
disclosed concerning the greatest of English dramatists little 
more than the fact of his mastery of dramatic poetry. The 
biography and the paintings of Turner might well refer to 
two different people. What sort of men were the Greek 
sculptors? On the other hand, when even so great a poet as 
Wordsworth sets out to express “ himself ”’ and his matured 
judgment on things in general, he is not at his artistic best: 
Matthew Arnold admits that “ we cannot do him justice 
until we dismiss his formal philosophy.” 

Yet if the work of art does not express the artist’s whole 
personality, it is generally agreed that there does enter into 
his work something peculiar to the artist, something which 
distinguishes the picture from a perfect photograph in colour, 
the dialogue of a play from an important conversation cor- 
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rectly reported. If we can find out what this something is, 
we may be nearer to understanding why the artist is so eager 
to express it. If I may be allowed to set down what I think 
it is, the reader will perhaps pardon a certain appearance of 
dogma; we can see afterwards whether the theory will 
account for the facts. 

Let us turn from the artist to his work and its subject. 
The work is always the re-presentation (of necessity incom- 
plete) of an event, real or imagined. “ Re-presentation ” 
should be understood quite literally : the artist’s only means 
of expression is the placing before his audience, over again, 
that which he has himself already seen, heard, or imagined 
as seen or heard. The “ message” of a landscape painter, 
for example, might conceivably be of the most mystic nature ; 
but that message can only be delivered (by a painter) in one 
way, namely, by painting the landscape as he saw or imagined 
it, so that it can be seen in like manner by others. 

The thing so re-presented, the event, is what is usually 
called the subject of the work, but it is never the real subject. 
The nominal subject, if an actual event, could in theory be 
reproduced more perfectly by the moving photograph, the 
gramophone, etc., than by the work of the artist ; but these 
methods, however perfected, cannot give the artist’s real 
subject, which is not the event itself, but his own emotions in 
presence of it. 

Still, if the event arouses certain emoions, why should 
not a perfect mechanical reproduction do the same? Well, 
so far as such a reproduction does repeat the event, it does 
also arouse the emotions proper to the event—those emotions, 
that is, which are common to us all in the given case, and 
which are shared by the artist as a man. But such a repro- 
duction, however perfect, does not and cannot arouse the 
emotions peculiar to the artist, as artist. He feels, as we have 
said, like the rest of us in a given case, but he feels, in addi- 
tion, other emotions proper to him as artist; and it is these 
special emotions that he tries to arouse in us also, and that he 
alone is capable of arousing. It is in virtue of his capacity 
for experiencing these special emotions that he is potentially 
an artist: he becomes an artist in actuality when he so 
re-presents the event to us that we are moved by it in the 
same way that he himself was moved. 

Of what kind, then, are these special artistic emotions ? 
First, and in the visual arts most notable, comes simply the 
feeling ‘“‘ How beautiful.” (It is worth noting that these 
feelings are more conveniently expressed by an exclamation 
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than by a statement: they seem to be of the nature of a 
sudden burst of perception or enjoyment, and this is not 
without bearing on the urgency of the desire to arouse them 
in others.) To the artist in words, whose nominal subject is 
usually some human activity, the first feeling is probably 
“* How interesting, or exciting”; but of course the poet feels 
beauty, and the painter feels interest, also. Then we find 
such feelings as “How sad, but inevitable” (tragedy) : 
“* How jolly, if only it could be true” (romance): ‘“* How 
impressive, in spite of its ugliness ” (certain modern etchings). 

All these, and many others, are emotions which the non- 
artist is capable of feeling in presence of the event; but he 
usually does not actually feel them until the artist has 
brought the scene before him and has shown him its oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment. That the artist produces this result 
by insisting on certain aspects of the subject and ignoring 
others is of course a commonplace of criticism. 

There is one special emotion, however, which is by far 
the most important and characteristic, and I believe that it 
is never absent from the artistic experience. It might be 
described, rather clumsily, as ‘“‘ How re-presentable ”—that 
is, capable of being well said or sung, of being effectively 
painted, of being written so as to be playable on the stage, 
and so forth. There are two main reasons why this “ expres- 
sibleness ” of his nominal subject should appeal so strongly 
to the artist. His constant exercise of the technique of his 
art naturally tends to concentrate his attention on those 
things which technique can express: in some cases, indeed, 
technique becomes almost an end in itself. This interest of 
the artist in his own powers is by no means to be despised, 
though it does at times degenerate into a display of vir- 
tuosity ; but there is a more serious reason for the artist’s 
attention to what can be done with words or with paint, and 
it arises out of the manner in which a work of art takes shape. 

A work of art is not, as is often supposed, conceived com- 
plete in the mind as pure idea and then transferred to canvas 
or otherwise embodied in concrete form. On the contrary, 
the work is originally conceived in concrete form : the expres- 
sion, the presentation, is of its essence, and the idea of the 
artist not merely is expressed by, but actually consists of, 
the shapes and colours, the words and rhythm. It has been 
questioned whether we can any of us really think, except in 
words; in the case of the artist it is a matter of ordinary 
experience that he thinks (as artist) in colour, form, or sound. 
This view I have heard derided, as though it implied on the 
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one hand that the artist thought with his fingers, or on the 
other that his mind could contain paint and brushes : nothing 
of the sort is meant. Paint, of course, is bought in tubes ; 
but colour is felt in the mind: where else, indeed, can it, or 
anything else, be felt ? 

Now a poet may imagine at one stroke a couple of lines of 
verse, have in his mind the actual sound of the words; but 
it is not possible to imagine in that fashion the whole of 
Hamlet, or the Emperor Concerto, or Paradise Lost: that is 
not how the thing happens. The work seems to start, as a 
rule, with a part only of what finally proves to be the subject, 
a part for which a surprisingly satisfying expression occurs to 
the artist: the occurrence of the satisfying expression the 
mot juste is in itself a large part of the artist’s special experi- 
ence. Round this central point, it would appear, the rest of 
the work grows, one bit of expression adding itself to another, 
and always as expression, as something which has got itself well 
said, not merely as an idea for which words have to be found. 

It is often possible to make a fair guess at these centres 
of crystallisation: we may suspect that “dances with the 
daffodils” came into Wordsworth’s mind long before “I 
wandered lonely as a cloud.” I imagine Paradise Lost to have 
started with “ justify the ways of God to men,” and perhaps 
the next point was “ better to reign in hell than serve in 
heaven.” Or take the invocation to Light, with which 
Book III opens: great as it is, do we not feel it to have been 
composed as an introduction to the two passages which, once 
imagined, could not be left to go to waste? Milton simply 
had to find occasion to use 


“‘ Those other two equalled with me in fate, 
So were I equalled with them in renown.” 


** Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn.” 


and 


The passage as a whole is magnificent; but it is the gold 
setting of jewels, and the jeweller found and polished the 
diamonds before he designed the setting. 
‘ The artistic process, suggested above, may be summed up 
thus : 
The artist comes upon a (nominal) subject of general 
human interest, in which he shares. 
He finds in it, also, matter of peculiar interest to him 
as artist (real subject). 
That special interest (emotion proper to the artist) is 
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inseparable from an imagined reproduction of the 
nominal subject, a perception of the perfectly suitable 
means of re-presenting the nominal subject in such a way 
as to excite in the audience the real subject, the artist’s 
own excitement. 

The artist’s impulse lies in his desire that the audience 
shall so share in his proper emotion—that is, not merely 
enjoy the same nominal subject, but enjoy it in the same 
way, for the same reasons. 


Assuming the above theory to be sound, how far will it 
serve us in accounting for the facts of ordinary observation ? 
Firstly : it will be seen that the impulse of the artist, 
who is limited (as artist) to his own technique as a means of 
communication with his fellows, is to produce works in that 
technique; but the impulse to excite in others our own 
special quality of enjoyment is common to all of us. Our 
theory, therefore, has at least the merit of enabling us to 
describe the artist’s impulse as a special case of a general 
rule: we all wish others to feel as we do, but whereas most of 
us try to attain this end by telling what we feel, the artist 
does it by telling the original story so that we feel it as he 
did. The distinction lies not in the desire, but in the quality 
of the feeling and in the kind of means employed to convey it. 
It is noticeable that what we are concerned with here 
is not a form of altruism: what we desire is not so much 
another’s pleasure as support or confirmation of the peculiar 
quality of ourown. Nor should the desire to communicate be 
confused with the wish to convince or persuade : the distinc- 
tion should be clear to the philosopher, who often finds himself 
trying to get his friend to understand his point of view, though 
without the faintest hope of convincing him of its soundness. 
That this desire to communicate, to be understood, is a 
general one will be apparent if we notice the conduct of the 
ordinary man after he has witnessed some occurrence that 
has amused him. He goes round looking for someone to 
whom he can begin: “ I saw such a funny thing to-day.” Of 
course, he wants to amuse his friend, to please him; but is 
that his chief aim in telling his tale? Let the reader ask his 
own conscience: has he felt satisfied when his friend has 
laughed heartily—at the wrong point? Do not we always 
want our friend to see the joke, but as we see it? We cannot 
make sure of achieving this result, for most of us have not 
the required skill in telling our tale; but the comedian, the 
artist who unites a keen sense of humour with a carefully 
Voi. XXV.—No. 1. 5* 
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practised skill, can compel us to see the event as he saw it, 
and to enjoy it exactly as he intends. We might trace an 
infinite gradation between the man who spoils a good tale in 
the telling and the artist who imagines, writes, and perhaps 
plays, the doings of a Falstaff. 

Secondly: the theory will enable us to bridge the gap 
between the two classes of artists, usually called ‘ creative ” 
and “ interpretative’; for it will appear that in both cases 
they are intent on exciting in us their own emotions. If an 
etcher is to reproduce a picture, we know that he does and 
must introduce into his work an original something not to be 
found in a photogravure; for he has to convey in light and 
shade what the painter had conveyed in colour: but the 
same thing happens in cases where the artist might be thought 
to have less scope for individuality if he is to be faithful to his 
text. The actor or the pianist does not merely reproduce 
what has been designed for him by the author or the com- 
poser: he gives us, in addition, his own peculiar enjoyment 
of the text, his own sense of what can be done with it, and he 
is “ creating ” (in his own art) just as truly as the author was 
when writing the text. 

We do not deny to the painter the rank of a creative 
artist merely because he has before him a real landscape or a 
model: how, then, can we justify any distinction in rank 
between the man who writes the score and the man who gives 
that score actual being, as sound ? I see no need to recognise 
any difference between them, as artists: that there may be a 
great difference between their capacities for feeling, as men, 
is a point outside our present concern. The artist’s range of 
understanding and sympathy will have much to say to the con- 
tent of his work, but these matters are common to humanity, 
and we are now occupied with the artist’s specific characteristics. 

Thus we may say that we are made to realise, equally, the 
interest as dramatic figures of Lady Teazle and of Faust ; 
but we may also believe that he who found Faust so interest- 
ing a subject was a greater man than he who was interested 
in Lady Teazle. And when it comes to putting such 
‘“‘ written” characters on the stage—the only place where 
they have any real existence—the same creative art is needed 
for the playing of Polonius as for the playing of Hamlet ; 
but the actor who can understand how Hamlet should be 
played will need to be the greater man, the bigger mind. 

If this claim of the performer to creative rank appears 
exaggerated, I would ask those who saw him to recall Irving 
as Shylock or Macbeth. His conceptions were open to 
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criticism, in the study, and in fact they are still so disputed ; 
but on the stage—and I repeat that Shylock does not really 
exist, except on the stage—Irving imposed his conception 
upon us, Shylock was what Irving made him, we felt Shylock 
as Irving felt him. 

Thirdly : the theory will account for the facts, apparently 
not very consistent, that while the artist demands an 
audience, he does not demand a large audience : if there must 
be a choice, he prefers quality to quantity. For without an 
audience the desire to communicate, to be understood, cannot 
be satisfied ; but the audience need not be large, since the 
artist’s special emotion may be one in which many people 
may not be able to join him: it may even be one in which 
the majority are not anxious or willing to join him. Some of 
these zesthetic pleasures are thought to be too much like hard 
work. Again, the nominal subject of a work often stands 
between the artist and the understanding which he asks from 
the public. For example, in painting, the work which 
appeals to the majority is a picture with a story; in the 
language of our theory, its nominal subject is the most 
notable part of its content: it appeals to our common 
emotions, and gives pleasure to many who neither know nor 
care whether the work has any interest as a painting. 

There is no harm in this: on the contrary, other things 
being equal, an important or interesting subject is better than 
a trivial one. This is a question, however, of human rather 
than of artistic values: all is well so long as the work adds 
to its human interest the. form, balance, and colour which 
express the pleasures proper to painting. In many cases 
these qualities are lacking, and we find in our art galleries 
people who think they are enjoying one art (Painting) when 
they are in fact enjoying another (the Short Story); and 
this happens even when the work does possess real painting 
qualities. That is not the kind of appreciation that the artist 
desires, and it is not that which impels him to produce his works. 

It may be asked, What does it matter, so long as the work 
does give pleasure? To the public, perhaps, nothing; but 
to the true artist it matters a great deal. Just as he wants 
his own special point of view to be understood and shared by 
his public, so he is infuriated by those who admire and praise 
him for something entirely foreign to that which he set out 
to do. As aman he needs payment, as a man he likes praise, 
but as an artist he wants above all to be understood. 


L. OPPENHEIMER. 


MANCHESTER. 

















THE THEOLOGICAL DILEMMA IN 
AMERICA. 


RICHARD ROBERTS, D.D. 
I. 


Fok of a liberal habit of mind are prone to dismiss the 
fundamentalist uprising as obscurantism pure and simple. 
Walter Bagehot, in his essay on Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, says that when she brought back the practice of 
inoculation from her Eastern travels, ‘‘ like every improver, 
she was roughly spoken to; medical men were angry 
because the practice was not in their books, and conservative 
men were cross at the agony of a new idea.” It is a short and 
easy explanation of fundamentalism that it is an epidemic 
of crossness provoked by the agony of the evolution idea. 
But it is not quite so simple as that. When everything has 
been said that may fairly be said of the ignorance and the 
prejudice upon which the fundamentalist propaganda feeds, 
it is still necessary to ask whether the affair is so much ado 
about nothing as we should like to suppose. The truth of 
the matter is that when this controversy has been stripped 
of its extravagances (and there have been extravagances on 
both sides) we shall find it to be a projection into public of a 
private dilemma present to-day in most minds that are both 
religious and liberal. 

The bugbear of the fundamentalist is evolution. No 
doubt, some of his following is gained because of the un- 
pleasant suspicion which the evolution idea casts upon the 
Babbitt family tree. But that is adventitious and not of the 
essence of the matter. What is at issue is the change in the 
conception of God to which we must consent if we are going 
to shelve “creation” in favour of “‘ evolution.” Creation 
implies a “‘ transcendent ’” God; evolution an “ immanent ” 
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God. Creation requires a God standing outside the universe, 
having brought it into being by His own fiat, and operating 
upon it from without in perfect freedom according to His own 
will. It may be true that evolution does not logically imply 
immanence ; but there is no doubt that the two ideas make 
good company in the mind. And to most minds evolution 
certainly does suggest a God within the universe, involved in 
and therefore limited by its processes, and somehow ful- 
filling Himself in its development. 

But a good deal follows from this. The theology of the 
central Christian tradition is conceived and stated in terms 
of a God conceived exclusively as transcendent ; and on the 
face of it, therefore, to come to terms with evolution is to 
repudiate the faith once delivered to the saints. For a 
theology of transcendence cannot be logically reconciled, so 
far as I can see, with a theology of immanence. In this 
matter, evangelical liberals have sometimes rather seriously 
compromised themselves. They find themselves unwilling - 
to be “‘ off with the old,” while they feel compelled to be 
‘on with the new.” They adhere to the traditional terms ; 
but they read into them an immanental content. The funda- 
mentalist leaders are not without excuse in challenging this 
procedure. In any case, the feebleness of the liberal parry 
to the fundamentalist assault is obvious. You cannot fight 
successfully, if you are trying to straddle a pair of horses, 
especially when your adversary is solid in the saddle of one 
of the pair. I am not now thinking of the defence of the 
evolutionary principle against the rhetoric of the late Mr 
Bryan; that was a simple matter. I have in mind what 
seems to me to have been the somewhat indifferent figure 
cut by the apologists of what is popularly called “‘ modern- 
ism,’’ where ‘‘ modernism ”’ is used as a convenient label for 
a Protestant Christianity that has truckled to the evolution 
heresy and given its blessing to the “ scientific method.” 

But it is not accurate or just to charge the liberal evange- 
lical with equivocation when he injects a “ modernist ” 
meaning into the traditional terminology. He is in a cleft 
stick. His religious experience and his intelligence seem to 
be at odds. Being religious, God must be to him the Real 
Other; the exercises of religion, as, for example, prayer, 
imply the otherness—that is to say, the transcendence—of 
God. But his intelligence forbids him to deny the truth of 
the divine immanence. When he invests the traditional 
currency of theology with an immanental content, he is 
trying to find a modus vivendi in the face of this dilemma. It 
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is at best a feeble compromise ; and it leaves him open to the 
charge that he says one thing and means another. What the 
traditional theology calls the Incarnation is the specific and 
direct intervention of God in the person of His Son in the 
affairs of the world. It means starkly and only that the 
Incarnate Word came down from the throne ; and it excludes 
every view of Him as coming up from the ranks. An Act of 
Incarnation can by no means be dressed up as a Process of 
Evolution. But if we believe in the unity and the evolution of 
life, and if we regard evolution as a mode and activity of the 
divine immanence, how can we say that Jesus stands outside 
of it? Indeed, does not even the traditional formulation of 
the Incarnation, which insists that Jesus is “‘ very man” no 
less than “‘ very God,” require us to conceive of Him as 
belonging organically to the world of “nature”? What- 
soever compromises the completeness and the integrity of 
the manhood of Jesus is as grave a heresy as that which 
detracts from His Godhead. From which it is clear that the 
fundamentalist is not without his cleft stick. For if Jesus be 
“‘ very man,” it is difficult to see how a belief in the miraculous 
birth is to be maintained. 

It is, of course, not the theologian alone who is in a tight 
corner. The philosopher has also a similar dilemma on his 
hands. The idealistic school is in difficulties because it finds 
itself called upon to reconcile the Absolute with a universe 
in process, a process in which the Absolute itself is involved, 
so that even the Absolute must somehow partake of relative- 
ness. ‘“‘The greatest of all difficulties,” wrote Edward 
Caird, “‘is the union of the conception of God as a self- 
determining principle manifested in a development which 
includes nature and man with a conception of Him as being 
eternally complete in Himself.” And similarly Sir Henry 
Jones writes to Mr A. C. Bradley: ‘‘ Why does Nettleship 
say that ‘a process to a constantly higher being seems a 
logical impossibility ? Or, as the question pinches me, how 
can the Absolute be or do anything, if the static conception 
is valid? And why is the impossibility of new and higher 
perfections higher than their possibility ? Is it nonsense to 
think of the most perfect as that which is a self-enriching 
love, a love growing by its own activity ? . . . Is that per- 
fect which is at the end of its power and possibilities ? Can 
the Whole whose existence is due to itself only, and within 
which all activities take place, be im and as these activities 
and yet static? If it is not static, why should its activities 
be reiterative and not progressive ? I don’t know of any one 
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who thinks this notion worth discussing in these times ; but I 
don’t like an Absolute who is aye at His limits. If they are 
His own, is He not beyond them?”* And where Edward 
Caird confesses difficulty and Sir Henry Jones could only 
ask questions, it is not for a journeyman to speak. But 
evidently the philosopher has his cleft stick no less than the 
theologian. 


II. 


But in truth it is a very old dilemma; and its history 
begins in Greek philosophy. It makes its appearance in 
Christianity with St Paul. It may be shown that St Paul 
had two distinct theologies. From his Judaism he 
inherited a ‘“‘ transcendent ’’ God, and from this derives a 
theology of ‘ transactions,” of which the great terms are 
Justification, Redemption, Adoption, Propitiation, Recon- 
ciliation, all representing things done upon or for man by a 
God acting from without. But, apparently from his Hel- 
lenic contacts, he had also a theology of immanence, the 
heart of which is the conception of the Indwelling Christ. 
“It is God that worketh in you”; “ Christ liveth in me”; 
** And you hath he made alive ”—these expressions and the 
like reflect less a transactional than an organic (or perhaps 
we should say vitalistic) theology. It may with some plausi- 
bility be maintained that not only are these two strains 
present in the Fourth Gospel also, but that the Fourth 
Gospel represents an effort to work out a synthesis. As for 
St Paul, there can be no reasonable question of the existence 
in his mind of these two elements, nor, I think, of the 
increasing predominance of the vitalistic emphasis with 
the passing of the years. This, however, is not to say that 
St Paul felt that there was any incongruity between the 
two strains. He was never unduly preoccupied with a 
strict logical consistency any more than he was with a 
precise grammatical correctness. He was engaged in an 
urgent practical task which left him little opportunity of 
discovering and resolving metaphysical dilemmas. He was 
proclaiming a salvation which he expounded to-day in the 
one idiom and the next day in the other. The same duality 
runs through St Augustine’s Confessions ; and, indeed, it is 
persistent wheresoever reflective men speak of their religious 
experience. It may be fairly surmised that the duality 
springs from two necessary aspects of a living religious 
experience, which are both real, but which cannot be intel- 
1 Life of Sir Henry Jones, p. 265. 
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lectually formulated without logical contradiction. And is 
not this the ground of Pascal’s famous paradox, “ Thou 
wouldst not be seeking me, if Thou didst not possess me” ? 
After all, religion constrains men to the business of living in 
two worlds at the same time ; and how then can religion be 
spoken of except in paradox ? 

But the antithesis has become acute in our time because 
we are persuaded that we live in a universe which is, so to 
speak, on the move. Our forefathers could not, of course, 
deny movement to the universe; but it was movement 
about fixed points. But now there are no fixed points left 
to us. From our first slow recognition of biological evolution 
on this planet science has led us on to a conception of the 
entire cosmos in a process of development. Not only 
biology, but physics, seems to show that process is the law of 
all things in the heavens no less than on the earth. A recent 
notable survey of the present status of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion ' begins with a chapter on Cosmogony (which concludes 
with a discussion of the origin of the Solar System), and ends 
with chapters treating of evolution in Philosophy and 
Religion. No age has been confronted with a conception so 
vast and so bewildering; and it is useless to pretend that 
theology can remain unaffected by it. It is no longer 
possible to treat the notion of divine immanence (as it has 
been commonly treated in the past) as a comforting post- 
script or as a compensation-balance to the traditional 
theology. It must be accepted as a principle of equal 
validity and coefficient with transcendence. Let it be 
repeated that the term immanence is here used as including 
and as implied by evolution. The divine immanence cannot 
be regarded as an inert latency ; and evolution is taken to be 
a mode of its activity. 


III. 


But what hopes are there of a synthesis ? Shall we ever 
be able to resolve this radical antinomy of transcendence and 
immanence ? So long as our minds work in a time-space 
framework, it is difficult to see how we can rid ourselves of 
spatial references like “‘ within” and “ without ” in meta- 
physical or religious discussion. But it would be premature 
to say that we are at the end of our resources. Weyl main- 
tains that “the four-dimensional world” of Einstein is 


1 Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge. A Collective Work. 
Edinburgh, 1926, 
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neither time nor space; and apparently time and space are 
abstractions from that inscrutable continwum made by our 
own minds. In which case it is not inconceivable that we 
may even yet transcend space and time in our thinking, and 
be able to think truly sub specie aeternitatis. Then we may 
find a third term which will reconcile our ‘“ within” and 
‘* without,” and fuse immanence and transcendence into 
a single conception. But we are as yet far from such a 
consummation, though, unless we are prepared to say that 
the human mind is at the end of its development, the possi- 
bility of such extension of the mind should not be denied. 

For the moment then, since it seems impossible to con- 
struct a single theology that shall do full justice to the im- 
plications both of immanence and transcendence, the only 
alternative open to those who desire to preserve the full 
value of both is to consent to a provisional dualism. This 
will require that we hold two theologies at the same time— 
the substance of the traditional theology of the Church and 
the nascent theology of Immanence. Obviously neither can 
be held as final, but both as necessary to the final synthesis 
which is yet to be worked out. For my own part, I shall 
continue to affirm the main theses of a “ transcendence ” 
theology—Inspiration, Revelation, Incarnation, Redemp- 
tion and Grace ; but I propose also to hold the main theses 
of an “immanence ”’ theology—the inborn and indwelling 
Christ, the ‘‘ new man,” the Kingdom of God as the purpose 
and goal of the evolutionary process. No doubt, I shall 
involve myself in inconsistencies and in paradoxes ; but in a 
world of relative knowledge that is a trouble which is with 
me always. I propose to be both a traditionalist and a 
modernist, in the belief that a frank dualism is a healthier 
state of mind than a premature and muddled synthesis. 

It should be insisted upon that this dualism is pro- 
visional, a temporary lodging ; and we are not absolved from 
the endeavour toward a synthesis. In this effort the first 
step would appear to be the working out of the philosophical 
and theological implications of immanence. On the side of 
philosophy, S. Alexander in his notable Space, Time and 
Deity and C. Lloyd Morgan in his Gifford Lectures on 
Emergent Evolution have made valuable contributions to 
the prolegomena of an “ immanence”’ theology. It is not 
pretended that such a theology, even when perfected, will 
contain a complete or final account of reality as the religious 
mind conceives it. But it is a necessary contribution to the 
final account, unless we are to rule out the modern scientific 
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achievement as negligible or irrelevant. What seems to be 
most needed at the moment, at least on this side of the 
Atlantic, is the removal of the whole discussion out of the 
sphere of polemics. The controversial spirit is the last 
enemy of the truth, and the toleration of differing opinions 
one of the earliest and most elementary applications of the 
principle of Christian charity. And to those who on either 
side are minded to uphold the truth at all costs, even at the 
cost of charity, one may commend the words of the late Dr 
Alexander Whyte on the occasion of a Scottish contro- 
versy: ‘“‘ For the restraint of controversy and for the reign 
of peace and for the life of love, for my part, I would willingly 
become almost all things to all men. But you will say to me 
in triumph that Truth is Truth. And so it is. But I say 
also—and I more and more deeply feel it—that Love is Love. 
And I have the highest authority for it, that love is the ful- 
filling of every law, the law of truth and the law of duty and 
every other law.” It is for the modernist not to allow him- 
self even in the privacy of his own mind to suppose that the 
fundamentalist is concerned only with a dusty antiquity ; for 
he is upholding a side of truth which is integral to a living 
religion; it is no less for the fundamentalist to be wise 
enough to allow that the modernist is not being fooled by a 
trumpery novelty. It is surely time for reasonable folk to 
reject altogether the sharp and doubtful dilemma “ either 

. or,’ which extremists love, and for the present, even 
though it be at the cost of some mental tension, to say for the 
sake of a quiet intellectual conscience, ‘“‘ Give us ‘ both .. . 
and ’,” excluding nothing but the falsehood of extremes at 
either end. 

And who shall say that we may not find a richer and more 
irresistible Gospel in this very tension of the mind ? 

The scientists themselves appear to have a dilemma on 
hand just now. Here is Professor Lloyd Morgan building up 
his philosophy of “‘ emergent evolution ” on the basis of an 
uncompromising naturalism, seeing living matter emerge out 
of the inorganic without any outside aid. But Mr Joseph 
Needham, on the other hand, speaks of living matter as “‘ the 
result of the impact of mind into the world of mechanics,” 
‘the splash made by the entry of mental existences into the 
sea of inert matter.’’! But once more, let us decline the harsh 
alternative “either ...or”; and here too let us say 
“both . . . and,” in the expectation of a third term which 


' Science, Religion and Reality. Ed. Joseph Needham, p. 251. 
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will embrace both views in a single conception. Is there any / 
reason why, believing in the essential unity of all things, I~ 
may not provisionally conceive of two movements—from 
inert matter toward mind and from mind toward inert 
matter—abstractions from a reality which, if I could con- 
ceive it, I should find including both, and probably much 
beside, in one harmony ? 

If this much be conceded, it seems at least conceivable 
that these movements have met in man, in whom mind 
becomes self-conscious in matter. What is there then to 
hinder us seeing this double movement still at work on the 
human plane, God in search of man and man in search of 
God ? 

Then History will appear as the divinely-impelled but 
blundering search of the unseeing child for its Father, and 
Revelation as the search of the Father for His purblind child. 

In Jesus, we shall say, nature achieved its goal in Deity, | 
and Deity took upon it the flesh and form of man. The Word 
Incarnate both came up from the ranks and came down from 
the throne. 

In the Cross, nature in man and man in Jesus bring to \ 
God the offering of a perfect obedience, and God in Christ is | 
reconciling the world unto Himself. ' 

And is not every religious experience, every act of 
effectual worship, actually the meeting of the divinely- 
quickened longing for God with God’s own unceasing self- 
giving to man? Once more, “ Thou wouldst not be seeking ' 
me, if Thou didst not possess me.” 


RICHARD ROBERTS. 


MoNnTREAL. 









CENTRIPETAL REALISM 


Proressor JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 


UNDER many forms, aspects, enterprises, disguises, the 
human mind is pursuing something which cannot be named, 
as Laotze would say, but if named may be called Truth, or 
Reality. Anthropology has termed man homo sapiens ; 
it would be better to name him homo querens, or homo 
querens sapientiam. Nothing is truer of him than that he 
has not attained. This is at once his imperfection and his 
glory, his disquietude and his peace. His joy is three parts 
pain, because he strives for that which lies beyond ; but his 


pain is three parts joy because he is ever grasping the hem of 
the garment of the real. His prayer is that of the Indian 
mystic, 


‘“* From the unreal lead me to the Real, 
From darkness to Light.” 


Even through his more mundane searchings and strivings 
runs the desire to reach reality. There are several main 
roads along which this quest has been pursued. They have 
been named science, philosophy, art, ethics, religion. 

The man of to-day, while he is probably more baffled and 
perplexed in the search for reality than any of his predecessors, 
has made extraordinary progress along one of these roads— 
that of science. So extensive and rewarding has been this 
advance that the typical scientist of to-day is tempted to 
think that he has reached, or is about to reach, the very 
heart and centre of reality. Secret after secret has yielded 
to him, fortress after fortress has fallen—why not the last ? 

The achievements of modern science are indeed rich and 
manifold, from the weighing of the electron to the unveiling 
of millions of suns, from the extraction of radium to the 
mastery of aerial flight. It is no wonder that the twentieth- 
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century scientist, standing in the presence of these successes, 
is impelled to believe that at last he is on the very threshold 
of reality, that the enigmas of the heavens, the earth, the sea, 
even of his own soul, are being read, that before very long no 
perplexities will remain unravelled. 

Yet, when a candid and comprehensive mind asks if 
science is actually penetrating to the heart of reality the 
answer is not so sanguine. Ask, for instance, one who was 
at once scientist and philosopher, as open-minded as he was 
sane, than whom none could be found better able to pronounce 
upon this issue, William James. “I can of course,” he 
wrote, “* put myself into the sectarian scientist’s attitude and 
imagine vividly that the world of sensations and of scientific 
laws and objects may be all. But whenever I do, I hear the 
inward monitor of which W. K. Clifford once wrote, whisper- 
ing the word ‘ Bosh.’ ” 1 Not that science is bosh, but the 
idea that science has reached ultimate reality comes within 
that crushing and disillusioning category. 

Science has reached, however, something which belongs 
within the total sphere of reality. It is, if one may put it 
in a single word, that aspect of reality which may be termed 
description or explanation. Ask of science: What is this 
object ? What is light? What is life? -What is mind? 
What is electricity ? and science at once begins to describe 
and explain. Its explanation consists of what has been 
discovered by examination, analysis, experiment. By means 
of these processes the scientist has reached certain definite 
results. Yet when you ask: But what is really the meaning 
of these natural phenomena ? What lies back of them? the 
scientist is dumb; or else he will tell you that such inquiries 
are foolish and irrelevant. And saying thus, he had better 
have remained dumb, for the mind feels a noble discontent 
with half-truths and surface solutions. 

Scientific explanation is useful, important, revealing, 
but to look to it for the way to ultimate reality is to exhibit 
a naiveté that would cause Confucius or Socrates, Aristotle 
or Kant, Whitehead or Lloyd Morgan to smile. Indeed, the 
thoughtful scientist is himself not long thus deceived. He 
knows quite well that when the end of the tether of science is 
reached the field of ultimate reality lies far beyond.? 

* * » * * 


Realising that he is still only on the outskirts of reality, 
the scientist not seldom turns to that supposedly final resort of 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 519. 
* This view of science with respect to its relation to the problem of 
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the truth seeker, Philosophy. Here he finds that there have 
been many before him—many and many-minded. And they, 
too, seem not to have reached that which is in any sense 
conclusive. 

It has become the fashion to contrast the progress and 
established results of modern science with the chaos and 
inconsequence of the findings of philosophy. Over against 
the co-operative advance in science, philosophy presents a 
sorry picture—school clashing with school, idealist contro- 
verting realist, pluralist attacking absolutist ; theories rising 
and falling and rising again. There seems to be no real and 
accepted advance. 

Yet this apparent stagnation and failure in the field of 
philosophy is by no means so great or so disturbing as it 
seems. Beneath the surface of current and counter-current, 
whirlpool and eddy, there is nevertheless movement for- 
ward. ‘“ Problems of thought are deepening and ramifying 
from generation to generation; but this is just because an 
advance has been made.” ! And yet, philosophy no more 
than science, is conscious of having reached reality. In fact, 
there is something in the very nature and method of philo- 
sophy which seems to preclude it from attaining ultimate 
reality. It is forever flitting about reality, sometimes nearer, 
sometimes farther, but never getting quite to its centre. 
Unlike the moth which dashes to the very heart of the flame 
and falls a victim of its ardour, philosophy merely encircles 
reality, keeping that safe distance which is characteristic of 
intellect. It discusses reality endlessly, for that is its busi- 
ness, and not by any means fruitlessly, but it does not come 
to grips with it. That school of philosophy which bears the 
name of Realism seems, to its critics at least, farthest of all 
from reality. Realism is a philosophy not of the real, but 
of the external. 


President David Starr Jordon, in his autobiography, 


reality I find (since writing the above) to correspond in general to that 
presented by Professor E. W. Hobson in his penetrative and comprehensive 
Gifford Lectures, entitled The Domain of Natural Science (19238). ‘‘ If it be 
admitted that Natural Science, when reduced to its essential elements, is 
independent of any opinions which may be held as regards a reality behind 
phenomena, and if the notions of final causes and of efficiency be regarded 
as extraneous to it, it would seem to follow that the existence and the 
special results of Natural Science cannot be employed in any very direct 
manner for the purpose of throwing light upon the nature of an assumed 
reality, or of exercising any decisive influence in the contest between rival 
views as to the nature of reality ” (p. 458). 

1 Bernard Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, Preface. 
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relates how, while walking in the garden one day with his 
little daughter Barbara, he repeated to her Riley’s poem, 
‘“* The Goblins will get you if you don’t watch out.” ‘“‘ But 
there isn’t any such thing as a goblin, there never was and 
never is going to be such a thing,” said she. ‘“‘ Maybe,” he 
remarked, reminiscent of Bishop Berkeley’s idealism, ‘‘ there 
isn’t any such thing as anything.” ‘“‘ Oh, yes, there is,”’ she 
answered, ‘there is such a thing as anything,” and looking 
around for an unquestioned reality, added triumphantly, 
“* There is such a thing as a squash.” 1 Here is realism pure 
and simple. The Neo-realist is not content with this naive 
realism, yet he does not seem to have gotten much nearer 
to reality with his more elaborate form of realism. The 
squash is real, after a fashion, whether we take the little 
philosopher’s example of reality for it or not; but after one 
has proceeded to devour and digest it he is not quite certain 
that it ever had a real existence: for it has disappeared for 
ever as squash from the material world, passing into muscular 
activity and brain, and soon will be gone even from memory. 
The concept ‘‘ squash,” however, remains and other squashes 
will grow and ripen and be eaten, to keep the term “‘ squash ” 
in the dictionary and among the relata of man’s total frame- 
work of knowledge. Is not the concept, then, more real, after 
all, than the sensuous squash ? 

Most of us, even the idealist qué food consumer, would 
prefer the percept ‘“‘ squash ” to the concept “* squash,” but 
quad philosopher he would have to recognise a kind of reality 
in squash the concept which is not in squash the percept. 
Yet who would venture to claim that in either this percept or 
concept, or any other, he had reached anything more than 
peripheral reality ? 

Philosophy, like science, falls short of final reality. Yet 
it would be unjust to lay this failure to her charge. For her 
office is not this, but rather to recognise, interpret and relate 
realities already found. In this she has an enterprise of great 
pith and moment, but we should not demand of philosophy 
that which it is not within her province to give of the nether- 
most real. 

Philosophy does, indeed, as does science, attain a certain 
kind of reality, i.e. that which may be called interpretive 
reality. She has deciphered, to a degree at least, how we 
know, and the relationships of the things known, but the 
content of knowledge is not within her sphere. Philosophy 
is able to say what reality must be and do, #f it be reality, but 


1 The Days of a Man, vol. ii., p. 84, 
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of the ipsissima ens, the sea of philosophy, like the deep of 
science, saith, ‘* It is not with me.” 

The failure of both science and philosophy to penetrate 
to the heart of reality lends a certain hopefulness to one who 
turns to Art as a possible doorway to reality. When reality 
proves too subtle and remote to be won by either explanation 
or interpretation, may it not be found in Beauty? May not 
the beautiful be the real? Keats is the spokesman of all 
those who put their trust in the beautiful when, at the close 
of the Ode to a Grecian Urn, he sings : 


** Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, all ye need to know.” 


The lines have in them the pathos of a half-truth. Their 
insufficiency invests them as part of their very beauty. 

Yet it is in vain to make’ beauty final. Art, too, has its 
own kind of reality, the reality of expression ; but it is not 
final. Its very meaning and glory lie in its being the apparel 
and adornment of a deeper reality, because of which, or in 
alliance with which, it wins its meaning and worth. 

If there is nothing real beside itself, Beauty inevitably 
assumes the aspect of the fleeting and evanescent. In crying 
to Beauty Verwetle, du bist so schén, we are conscious that it 
will not, cannot, heed. The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth. It is only the word of God that can endure for ever. 
But what is the word of God ? 

%* * * * * 


Dr Jacks has been pointing out of late that reality is 
actable. ‘I suggest to you,” he writes, ‘‘ that reality is an 
actable thing rather than a speakable thing.” ? It is a whole- 
some word. Reality is, indeed, actable; but is that what 
makes it reality ? Unreality, as Dr Jacks has himself made 
so vivid in The Legends of Smokeover, also is actable (witness 
the scene at the cemetery), and that is what makes it so 
ghastly and abhorrent. 

Reality is actable, but it is also thinkable, and action with- 
out thought is empty. No zeal or assiduity of action can 
possibly be a substitute for the solemn and ceaseless obligation 
to think. Pragmatism has done a needed service in insisting 
that truth should work, if it is truth; but that is not what 
makes it truth. We must go elsewhere than to Pragmatism 
to find the goal of the great quest. 

Reality is actable for a deeper reason than Pragmatism 
offers, and that is because it is obligatory. It imposes duty ; 

1 A Living Universe, p. 52. 
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CENTRIPETAL REALISM 158 
and duty demands action. Here we come nearer to the 
goal. That which we ought to do is more real than anything 
we have met with thus far.. Duty is more real than outer 
phenomena, more real than the facts of science, more real 
(as Kant affirmed) than the conclusions of pure reason, more 
real than the creations of art, more real than any deed— 
except that which itself inspires. 

I learn from the chemist that water is composed of two 
parts of hydrogen and one of oxygen. I am not thereby 
under obligation to do anything about it, other than I would 
if I did not have this analytic knowledge. When I learn 
from the physicist that water seeks its own level I may still 
let down the old oaken bucket, although spending thereby a 
needless amount of time and effort ; but when a thirsty child 
knocks at my door and asks for a drink of water, I am bound 
to do something about it. Here is something real. No fact 
is more urgent, more obstinate, more adamantine than is the 
insistence with which duty—as between man and man, 
group and group, nation and nation—asserts its claim, 


** Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. 
As broad and general as the casing air.” 


Duty further attests its reality by the steadiness it imparts 
to the soul when it is done and the pain which it inflicts when 
it is undone. Break the law of rectitude and, though you 
cannot see it with the eye or touch it with the hand, though 
you cannot explain it nor interpret it, it may drive you into 
darkness and death itself; keep it and it will keep you. 
You will find it more real than anything visible or tangible, 
useful or lovely. 

Yet duty is not an entity in itself. It obtains only in the 
personal realm. It is real only because persons are real. 
Persons are real for these reasons: (1) they alone are con- 
scious each of his own reality ; (2) they alone are conscious 
of each other’s reality ; (8) they alone are conscious of duties 
to each other ; (4) they alone are conscious of the possibility 
of perdurance, or immortality. Professor Frederick Soddy, 
in his volume Science and Life, bases reality upon permanence. 
‘** Whatever,” he writes, “‘ is conserved unchanged during all 
possible changes is regarded as real ’’ (p. 152), and then, with 
true trans-scientific vision, he goes on to point out that “ the 
real part of a man... is the personality resident in the 
body ” which “‘ has been from time immemorial regarded as 


immortal,” ? 
1 P, 158. 
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Here, then, in personality, we seem to be approaching the 
soul of reality. Selves are real, real with a.kind and degree 
of reality that does not belong to objects of any sort—suns 
or planets, forces or electrons, vitamines or amcebe, nerves 
or brains—although all these are related, some of them very 
closely, to personality, and without them it could not find 
a foothold on the slippery and sensuous plane of physical 
being. Nevertheless, the person is more than all external 
things and above them all, rightly sovereign over them. 

We are dependent, to be sure, upon all the paraphernalia 
of our organism and environment as concerns our spatial 
and temporal existence and our physical life—emerging 
organically from Nature in the evolutionary process, and 
returning to her as bodily organisms, but nevertheless 
transcending her, being at once natural and supernatural, 
earthly and heavenly (to use Paul’s terms), an animal among 
animals, yet “‘ spirit and unutterable mystery of mysteries.” ! 
Of myself, as Descartes concluded, I can at least be sure. 
Yet myself alone in an unpeopled impersonal universe could 
not be myself. Other selves are real. And beyond these 
selves, within the shadow, stands the Self of selves. ‘* Other 
Mind,” to use Professor Hocking’s term, envelops all minds. 

Thus we come at length to that hoary thing of eld, 
religion, old religion, older than philosophy, older than art, 
or as old, as old as duty, as old as man himself. And not old 
merely—but operant, puissant, persuasive, persistent. 

Has religion access to reality ? Either it has, or it is the 
chief illusion in the experience of humanity. For religion 
believes itself to be in actual touch with a Reality that 
underlies and overlies all things, all events, all personalities— 
invisible, intangible, inaudible, yet ubiquitous, inescapable. 
**O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 


O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee ! 


‘* Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there ? 


** Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars !— 
The drift of pinions, world in heaven, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors.” 


This is the hymn of the mystic, semper et ubique. The 
1 Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 
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CENTRIPETAL REALISM 155 
mystic finds, or thinks he finds, a reality so intense, so 
encompassing, so absorbing that beside it all other existences 
grow dim and at length (for some mystics at least) fade into 
nothingness or illusion. 


** All things in one and one in all, 
Unreal do they pass and fall. 
This path of ‘ oneness ’ shall ye tread, 
Ye who would free yourselves of dread. 


** Freed from the snare of ‘ I’ and ‘ mine,’ 
Ye shall attain to power divine : 
Bursting the bonds of unreality, 

The hidden heart of Truth ye’ll see.” } 


This is the burden of the Indian mystic, but he is by no 
means alone in this experience. The Western mystic is 
brother of the Eastern, and in his own manner and language 
reflects an experience virtually the same. “It is only when 
all that lives within a man,” declared that practical mystic 
of the Rhine, John Tauler, “ and all that gives him light has 
died out and gone from him—it is then, and only then, that 
he finds his real soul—never otherwise. . . . Union with God 
is not action, in the human meaning of the term, not knowing, 
nor loving with diversity ; for in God all is one and all is rest 
and peace. . . . In God, in this One, is all action ended and 
unified, and we are made one in God through Christ.” 2 
This turning from all outer concerns and interests to a 
Supreme Reality finds striking example in modern times in 
the brilliant mathematician whom mathematics so failed to 
suffice, Pascal, within whose amulet were found the burning 
words : “‘ Fire, Certitude, Joy, Peace!” The New Psycho- 
logy—one form of it at least—would transform these words 
into Reaction, Illusion, Emotion, Subjectivism. Which is 
right—mystic or psychologist ? 

The mystic reaches, or believes that he reaches, the one 
supreme, eternal Reality, God. From this conviction he 
cannot be dissuaded by argument nor dislodged by all the 
blows showered upon him by what often seems a hostile 
universe. To William James’ tough-minded individual, 
who avers that God has less of reality to him than has the 
summer cloud, the mystic replies : To you He may be such ; 
to me He is the Central Reality. And in this he is not 
without the sympathy of Professor James himself, who 


1 A Song of Maiijusri, Lotuses of the Mahayana, Kenneth J. Saunders, 
p. 383. 
® Union with God. 
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asserts: “ By being religious we establish ourselves in the 
possession of Ultimate Reality at the only point at which 
reality has been given us to guard.” 4 

It is a significant fact that while comparatively few have had 
such an experience with the vividness with which the mystic has 
it, a great number—one may almost say the majority of persons 
—have a sufficient touch of it to feel that somewhere in this neigh- 
bourhood there lies what may well be the great releasing reality. 
Here is something, at least, which it is extremely difficult to 
set aside. 

As Browning’s Bishop Blougram puts it : 


“* How can we guard our unbelief ? 
Make it bear fruit to us ?—The problem here, 
Just when we are safest there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 


Once feel about, and soon or late you hit 
Some sense, in which it might be, after all, 
Why not, ‘ The Way, the Truth, the Life’ ? ” 


* * * * * 


Yet, even if we grant that religion is the entrance gate 
to ultimate reality, and assign to the mystic the honour of 
having passed through its portal and reached Reality itself, 
it by no means follows that the mystic possesses all of reality 
or that he has the sanest and most comprehensive outlook 
over the realm of reality. For while nothing at the circum- 
ference of existence may be truly real, until one has gone 
to its centre and discovered the Supreme Reality, once that 
is found all other forms of existence may take on reality in 
relation to it. 

Gazing upon the Beatific Vision, Dante, 


“in that depth 
Saw in one volume clasp’d of love, whate’er 
The universe unfolds.” 


Having seen this transcendent vision, he felt that nothing 
else could command him. 
** It may not be 

That one, who looks upon that light, can turn 

To other object, willingly, his view. 

For all the good, that will may cover, there 

Is summed ; and all, elsewhere defective found, 

Complete.” 


1 Quoted by C. A. Dinsmore in his Religious Certainties in an Age of 


Setence, p. 98. 
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CENTRIPETAL REALISM 157 
Such is the mystic’s absorption in the glory of the One True 
Light that he cannot readily withdraw his eyes to fasten 
them upon aught less compelling. Yet it may be doubted if 
this is, for most men who are pure in heart, the effect of the 
vision of God. Rather having seen the universe “in one 
volume clasp’d of love,” they turn thence to the things about 
them to discover a new radiance of meaning in every common 
duty and every common object. 

If this vast and overpowering universe in which we find 
ourselves—visible and invisible—with its manifold forms, is a 
Logos creation, if God is immanent in it, then reality, mean- 
ing, value, radiate to every orb and atom of it and the whole 
becomes a unity more noble and beautiful and impressive 
because of its multiformity. Here lies the truth of what 
Bosanquet was constantly asserting with so profound convic- 
tion, t.e. that “* the spirit of totality is the clue to reality.” 4 
Although one cannot but ask whether he does not constantly 
confound the spirit of totality with totality itself. 

Nothing is a truer index of a mind in touch with the real 
than that balance and poise of spirit which holds the spiritual 
and the natural, the divine and the human, the eternal and 
the temporal in true relation and harmony. Not the arahat 
but the bodhisattva is the true realist, or rather, he who is 
both arahat and bodhisattva. With that perfect sanity of 
spirit which characterised him Jesus returned from the 
mountain to the market place, from seclusion to a seat by the 
treasury and at the well, and from feeding upon bread that 
even his disciples knew not of, to eating with publicans and 
sinners. It was thus that he secured contact with the two 
foci of the ellipse of normal living—the divine and the human, 
the supernal and the earthly. Wisely did Paul, the virile 
apostle of spiritual reality, write to his converts, not only 
‘For me to live is Christ ” and “‘ I am determined to know 
nothing among you save Jesus Christ,” but also, “* All things 
are yours ”’ and ‘*‘ Whatsoever things are true . . . think on 
these things.” Wide is the range, various are the degrees 
of reality, and to pursue and interpret it in all its forms and 
meanings requires many men of many minds. ‘“* Knowledge 
is a whole, and those who pursue it are not only fellowmen 
but brothers in its pursuit,” writes Lord Haldane.? All may 
be Maya until one has found the Central Reality ; after that, 
reality, meaning, value, radiate to the last electron and the 


1 The Principle of Individuality and Value. 
2 The Reign of Relativity, p. 75. 
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remotest star, but above all and in a far higher degree, to 
“* the least of these my brethren.” 

If reality is a whole, made up of various degrees and kinds, 
with Personality at the centre and radii running out to all 
points on the circumference, he who looks out along one 
radius or another, or works at one point or another, partakes 
of reality to the extent to which he is true to his own vision 
and task in the light which radiates from the Centre. 


{Note.—Since writing this essay I have discovered this point of view 
strikingly anticipated and sustained by C. Lloyd Morgan in his Emergent 
Evolution as follows : 

“* It is clear that, on the constructive philosophy of emergent evolution 
which I seek to develop, there are levels or orders of reality in respect both 
of intrinsic and of extrinsic relatedness. This does not, of course, imply 
a scale of more or less reality, as such, for relatedness as a mark of reality 
obtains at all levels. It does, however, imply (1) that there is increasing 
complexity in integral systems as new kinds of relatedness are successively 
supervenient ; (2) that reality is, in this sense, in process of development ; 
(3) that there is an ascending scale of what we may speak of as richness 
in reality ; and (4) that the richest reality we know lies at the apex of the 
pyramid of emergent evolution up to date. From what was said in the 
foregoing section, it will be understood that what I mean by richness 
characterises both stuff and substance as we ascend through the hierarchy 
of levels. It is no disparagement of the achievements of modern physical 
science to say that the stuff and substance with which it deals are, in the 
sense intended, less rich than the stuff and substance with which the bio- 
logist has to deal. It is no disparagement of the achievements in biology 
to say that the stuff and substance with which it deals are far less rich than 
that with which the student of human affairs has to deal. And if Mr 
Alexander be right in contending that the quality of deity is only attained 
within some human persons—which does not preclude pre-eminence in 
one along this central line of nisus—then here we have the very richest 
product of emergent evolution ” (p. 208).] 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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INTELLECTUAL REACTION IN FRANCE. 
P. MANSELL JONES, M.A. 


OnE of the most characteristic elements in the intellectual 
Reaction which has of recent years been gathering force in 
France is the political movement that centres in M. Charles 
Maurras and the group and organ called L’ Action frangaise. 
The movement derives a double interest from the per- 
sonality of its leader and from the increasing prominence of 
his group in the public life of the times. To us such claims 
as these might seem casual and remote enough, were it not 
that the Action francaise constitutes one of the most resolute 
nuclei of that “ realistic ’’ opposition which was but recently 
the official attitude of France to the foreign policy of Britain. 
Its representatives were more than once called the “ Die- 
hards ” of M. Poincaré’s Chamber. And though their losses 
at subsequent polls have been a notorious disappointment 
to them, there is no reason for supposing that they are hence- 
forth suppressed as a positive force in French politics ; 
while, for all their hostility to us, a fairly detached observer 
may find no lack of interest, and something even of import- 
ance, in a movement that springs from what is doubtless the 
most logically fascinating, the most intransigent, and perhaps 
the most fantastic, theoretical system that has led any of 
our contemporaries into action. 

We may of course take sides at the outset with what is 
still the vast majority of thinking people in France, and 
differ absolutely from the conclusions to which M. Maurras 
finds himself driven. But this decision need not involve us 
in denying that his able exposition of Neo-Royalism contains 
criticism and reflections, sown with a lavish hand, which no 
one genuinely interested, either in political theory or in the 
more general trend of contemporary thought, can afford 
completely to ignore. On life and letters, as well as in 
politics, M. Maurras has things to say which, startling and 
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provocative as they may appear, are never superficial and 
rarely altogether unsound. Whatever be the value of his 
contribution to political theory and action, one cannot, I 
think, insist too strongly on the power and cogency of much 
of his destructive criticism, pursued with a sort of prag- 
matical vigilance, as if impelled by the maxim that advises 
a constant testing of the tree by its fruit. And he is not 
content to stop there; his uncompromising attitude enables 
him to strike at the root of much contemporary rottenness 
without sparing the axe. His peculiar force comes from the 
fact that, being a son of old Provence, consciously steeped in 
the classical tradition and claiming the authority of that 
doctrine and descent with every fibre of his being, Charles 
Maurras interrogates our “romantic” civilisation from a 
standpoint which, though anything but detached, is yet 
curiously external and even alien to the conditions on which 
he concentrates so violently. This romantic type of civilisa- 
tion, with its fatal weaknesses and ramifying flaws, he finds 
at its worst around him. And it was the spectacle of the 
deterioration of his own land which claimed the author of 
the Chemin de Paradis from the prospect of a front rank 
among men of letters, for a place of eminence among political 
thinkers in France to-day. 

In his book on Charles Péguy, M. Daniel Halévy has 
effectively distinguished the mind of Maurras as that of a 
tragic Mediterranean whose concepts are clear-cut forms 
terminated by death. He has no sense of compromise, gives 
no quarter, fears no risk, treats all who differ from him with 
a trenchant disdain, an irony of cold disparagement—cette 
dpreté déplaisante, of which one of them complained—and 
justifies his method as a quest for clarity and truth. 

The tendency of his Southern genius is to identify all that 
is good in Occidental civilisation with the life and ideals of the 
Latin races, and at the same time to feel that the treasures of 
the monde latin lie open to the predatory instincts of the bar- 
barian North—or of an even more formidable enemy within 
the gates. Much of the hard definiteness of his convictions, 
his desperate assurance, his harsh vindictiveness come from a 
disposition to visualise the present condition of his country 
as a drift to perdition. ‘‘ Every morning,” he says, ‘* when 
I open the papers, a dash of spleen rises to my lips as I am 
reminded of the ‘ great moral distress that reigns in France ’.” 
** We know too well,’’ he observes, in one of those summaries 
which characterise his manner, “‘ what from 1815 to our days 
has been the progress of the malady. The results are before 
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our eyes. Our State lacks strength, our citizens, isolated 
from their traditions, are at the mercy of the Administration, 
in the first place, and then of every other solidary group, like 
the Protestants, the Freemasons, and the Jews.” 

Politique d’abord! is the watchword of the movement, 
and the national evils against which it concentrates are 
mainly administrative. Chief of these are the political 
system, the electoral system, and social and religious evils 
resulting from the other two, which together “ swamp ” the 
State. For, as Anatole France said in a phrase which 
Maurras quotes: “ Nous n’avons plus d’Etat, nous n’avons 
que des administrations.” Yet more fundamental than all 
this is a complete disagreement with the theory of Liberalism 
derived from an alien political ideal, and with the principles 
of democracy as worked out in post-revolutionary France. 

The world began to go wrong with the Reformation, stig- 
matised in the Politique religieuse as the most complete set- 
back that the human intelligence has known. In France its 
effect has been anarchical. Protestantism, Deism and Free 
Thought have been the inveterate critics and censors of 
Catholicism and of France. The identification of Catholicism 
with the cause of France is characteristic. ‘‘ We consider 
religious affairs as political affairs,” says Maurras. ‘“ Politi- 
cally, a French patriot knows no other religious interest than 
that of Catholicism.” And one of the bases of the Ligue 
d’ Action francaise is that adherents should bind themselves 
to combat religious influences which are hostile to traditional 
Catholicism. Faith in the political utility of the latter covers 
individual discrepancies in matters of dogma. Differing as 
to the truth, they tend to meet on the ground of utility. 
Divergencies of speculation subsist, but in practice they agree 
as to the benefits of Catholicism, both for the nation and for 
civilisation and humanity. 

Protestants and Liberals, with their common basis of free 
thought, are the butt of Maurras’s epigrammatic malice. 
Free thought in philosophy or religion he defines as the desire 
to think vaguely, and a free thinker as “ wn homme dont la 
pensée demande a vagabonder, a flotter.”’ 

It appears paradoxical (though perhaps it is natural) that 
an ideologue whose mentality is to the last degree logical and 
absolute should condemn, as the chief vice of the liberal in 
thought and action, his absolute logic and love of pure ideas. 
A passage from the Politique religieuse throws a curious light 
not only on this contradiction but also on the mental attitude 
—so difficult for the liberal-minded to appreciate—which 
Vout. XXV.—No. 1. 6 
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Maurras shared with other French nationalists over the case 
of Dreyfus : 


“* The infallible method of upsetting anyone about to 
embark on political action is to evoke inconsequently the 
pure ethical concept at the moment when he should be 
studying the relation and combination of facts. That, 
moreover, is why the insidious revolutionary mentality 
never fails to introduce the ethical concept precisely at 
that point where there is no call for ethics. Ethical 
considerations are based on the wills of individuals : now 
society does not proceed from a contract of wills, but 
from a fact of nature. . . . That is how Vaugeois was 
once led to declare: ‘ We are not people for whom ethical 
considerations count.’ (‘ Nous ne sommes pas des gens 
moraux.’)” 


It is doubtless temperamental in Maurras to look at the 
Liberal régime from a purely theoretical standpoint, without 
taking into account the practical modifications wrought by 
compromise and experience in even the most rigid of political 
theories. Every sincere Liberal he conceives as exposed to 
such dilemmas as these: “ Ta libert2 n’est pas la mienne.” 
“Pas de liberté contre la liberté.”” With the result that 
Liberalism in politics means civil war, while in religion it 
means schism. (“Qui dit libéralisme politique dit guerre 
civile, et libéralisme religieux, déchirement religieux.”) But do 
such clear-cut oppositions constantly harass the minds of 
Liberals ? And are “ Liberal ” countries the most liable to 
civil and religious strife? To the first of these questions 
Maurras would reply that if Liberals do not face the logical 
issue of their position it is because they are free, that is, 
vague, thinkers. In answer to the second, he would point to 
the history of nineteenth-century France. 

The democratic ideal he regards as a foreign importation, 
under the egis of which cosmopolitanism has flourished to 
the detriment of the nation as a whole. Here, in the denun- 
ciation of the Republic as “‘ Protestant and Jewish,” we find 
a train of thought which cuts across our own traditions since 
the Reformation. ‘‘ The Jew,” says Maurras, “‘ has become 
an agent of revolution. The Protestant proceeds directly 
from the Jew. Monotheism, ‘ prophetism,’ anarchy—such is 
the mental filiation. The Vicaire savoyard is a Protestant 
deist.”” Maurras has no faith in the “open Bible.” “ An 
individual mind, -placed without intermediary before the 
Gospels alone, can quite naturally extract from them moral 
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anarchy.” Here he is quoting from a contemporary, but he 
goes on to denounce the futile effort to remedy the disorders 
of our time by invoking what he calls the “‘ bizarre, romantic, 
Saint-Simonian Jesus of 1840.” “I know little of this per- 
son,” he adds, “‘ and I like him not. I know no other Jesus 
than Him of our Catholic tradition, the sovereign Jupiter, in 
Dante’s words, who was for us crucified on earth.” All the 
ideas for which his party stands have been preserved and 
perfected by Catholicism; and, with a characteristic touch 
of intransigence, Maurras admits that outside the Catholic 
pale there exists no Christian sect which can satisfy and assure 
him on questions of politics, art, morals and nationalism. 
“I do not desire for my compatriots,” he says in the Dilemme 
de Marc Sangnier, “‘ the intellectual destiny of the German or 
of the Englishman, whose entire culture, from his language to 
his poetry, has for three centuries been infested with degrad- 
ing Hebraisms.” Je suis Romain! he reiterates, and, for 
him, to be Roman is to be human. 

From the neo-royalist standpoint, democracy in practice 
is a lie. What has existed in France, since the fatal Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, is a democratic state of mind which 
has been a nest of grossest errors. And this mental state 
itself proceeds from a group of institutions which date from 
the Constitution of the year 8. These “ murderous ”’ in- 
stitutions, as M. Paul Bourget has called them, have been at 
work for a century weakening and undermining the family, 
the association, the commune, the province, damaging all 
that supports and fortifies the individual, all that is adverse 
to shutting the citizen up in his meagre personal right. 
Every weakness in the life of France to-day has its source in 
one or other of these institutions. Thence comes the domina- 
tion of the Jews (I’Etat juif) ; thence the power of the resident 
aliens (météques); thence the hegemony of the protestant 
community (l’Etat Monod). The autochthonous nobility 
having been suppressed, a foreign oligarchy has taken its 
place ; and its power can only be destroyed by replacing it 
with another nobility, issuing from the vitals of the nation. 
It is not that the number, all told, of these non-national 
elements is proportionately formidable, but that in the 
administrative life of the Republic they constitute an élite. 
Nor is it intended, in the royalist plan, to evict them as 
“‘ undesirable aliens ” : they are to be subordinated to a new 
national unity which will not destroy but distribute things 
and people according to the places for which they are suited 
in the hierarchy of the State. It comes as a relief, amid so 
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much dogmatism, to find the admission that mutual tolerance 
is after all the modus vivendi for civilised: communities ! 

Damaged by the effect of unsound institutions, social 
relationships have reacted as best they could against demo- 
cratic equality. For it would be ridiculous to say that 
relations between the classes are democratic. Any attentive 
observer can see that class distinctions are accentuated in 
France from day to day. Democracy is but a venomous 
word represented by a political system contrary to nature. 

The argument works round in a circle—ce systeme poli- 
tique: voila l’ennemi. Of this inimical system the Republic 
is the most visible result ; but its roots are in the democratic 
ideal, and while that is spared, the Republic will remain and 
the strength of France droop and decay. M. Bourget has 
said that in the royalist cause alone lies salvation, precisely 
because it implies the complete contrary of democracy, which 
is evil and death. Maurras’s way of putting it is still more 
pointed. ‘“‘ The mad Illuminists of the Terror used to say : 
‘Fraternity or death’! Political science presents a dilemma 
somewhat different, but certain. It says to the people of the 
world: ‘Inequality or decadence, inequality or anarchy, 
inequality or death.’ ” 

Another feature of Democracy to which the neo-royalists 
are furiously opposed is what Jules Lemaitre called the 
“essential maleficence of the electoral system,” and here 
their criticism boasts of having no intellectual timidity. 
Parliamentarianism, government by an Assembly elected by 
universal suffrage in Heaven knows what conditions, seems to 
them the most unpractical, the most insane of régimes, 
because an Assembly thus elected is of necessity the least 
capable of all to represent, with any degree of precision, 
the interests and wishes of the nation; in the end it leads to 
the oppression of a country by a faction. That no republic 
has ever been governed, or can ever be governed, except by 
an oligarchy is one of their axioms. 

They have plenty of evidence to show that this system 
has not been a success in France. From ten to thirty months 
is about as long as any Ministry can hope to remain in power. 
In England, it is calculated, there were thirty-three Minis- 
tries from 1783 to 1895; in France, as many as thirty-five 
between 1870 and 1895! What industry, it is asked, would 
not be ruined if its personnel was changed so often? No 
Minister has the time to master the services he is called upon 
to direct. And this unstable Ministerial direction is divided 
against itself in the maddest fashion. No unity of views 
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exists among members of the same Ministry, nor even in the 
mind of any single Minister. He has, on the one hand, his 
political friends to gratify ; on the other, his adversaries to 
appease. Parliamentary manceuvres completely dominate 
his general policy. As most of the Ministers are drawn from 
the corrupt (honteuse) class who thrive on the budget, and 
have no existence apart from their electoral supporters, the 
resources of the nation are put to the pillage. Futile expenses 
which originate in the system augment from day to day, and 
revenues are reduced from the same cause. The defence, 
industry, and commerce of the nation are all sacrificed to the 
petty interests of the ballot-makers (fabricants de scrutin). 
If docks are laid, roads opened, railways built, it is for them. 
The general interest has but a miserable share in all such 
undertakings. And this invariably is the result of confiding 
the government of a country to the class of people who are 
at once the most numerous, the least enlightened, and the 
most needy. For democracy governs by an accretion or 
coalition of little private interests, not to be identified with 
the general good. Powerless in matters of public welfare, 
the régime, even when it makes a show of strength, squanders 
its fiscal resources and its machinery of police on establishing 
its nominees, thereby consolidating the anarchy that reigns 
with them. Through this wastage, and also for want of 
competent and continuous direction, commerce diminishes 
and industry declines. 

It is idle to talk of a foreign policy. Maurras set the 
words of Anatole France, “. .. nous n’en avons pas, de 
politique extérieure, et nous ne pouvous pas en avoir,’’ on the 
title page of his book, Kiel et Tanger, which was published in 
1910. Since then France may seem to have cut a figure in 
European domination. But Maurras knows that home 
conditions are too insecure to permit of effective action 
abroad. 


*“‘It is a general truth,” he wrote in 1910, “that a 
foreign policy is forbidden to our republican State. It 
is another that the French nation cannot do without 
manceuvring in foreign affairs. From these two prin- 
ciples, it results that republican France, as long as she 
remains both republican and French, whatever may be 
the talents or the intentions of the personnel that directs 
her, will remain condemned to manceuvres that are 
awkward, enervating and more than dangerous for the 
integrity of the country and the independence of the 
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inhabitants. The end of this state of things is dis- 
memberment.”’ 


The volume from which this is taken abounds in examples 
of a characteristic distrust of our country. From it one 
would think that for decades before the war England had 
been as grave a menace to France as was Germany. The 
contemporary British tone to France is represented by such 
injunctions as: “ Vous ferez notre bon plaisir, ow nous 
prendrons votre Empire colonial’’ (Kiel et Tanger, p. 138). 
Here are some more apercus and (we hope) aspersions on the 
national character. ‘“‘ Elle est restée pirate’’ :—England is 
accused of having thrown Japan at Russia in order to free 
herself of her enemy in the East, and so remain the unique 
resource of France in Europe (p. 104). The Dreyfus agita- 
tion was imagined and subsidised by England as a retort to 
the foreign policy of the Conservative Republic of the time 
(p. 121); and in several places England is ironically admired 
for having so far deserted her own ideal and precedent of 
constitutional government as to leave foreign affairs in the 
astute and capable hands of Edward VII. ! 

Before 1910, Maurras’s view was that the power of the 
King had increased, is increasing, and (for England’s good) 
ought not to be diminished. Doubtless he has since had 
occasion to revise his opinion about the place held by the 
King of England in directing the foreign policy of the nation. 
But since the war, he is more firm than ever in his distrust of 
“la féroce amie insulaire,” and especially in his abhorrence 
of what he calls the “‘ tutelle anglaise.”” Nothing in the book 
is more striking than his conception of English Liberalism. 


“* Aristocratic, traditional, profoundly adapted to 
government, by the constitution of property, by the way 
her Navy is recruited,’ by her general system of morals, 
her cruel and pure conception of justice, her penitentiary 
and fiscal régime ; as anti-democratic as it is possible to 
be; devoted for two centuries to the religion of the 
righteousness of the State; Royalist moreover and 
resolutely faithful to her dynasty ; unknown and closed to 
the rest of the world, yet developing, penetrating and 
tyrannising in every part of it, contemporary England, 
the England that is strong, not the preaching, bible- 
crazy England of the seventeenth century (which may 
reappear in the twentieth, but with the certainty of 


1 This refers to a statement in Emile Faguet’s Libéralisme to the effect 
that the British Navy is recruited by press-gang methods. 
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compromising and spoiling all that made her prosperous 
and powerful), this England must be judged about as 
Liberal as Carthage of old or modern Venice. She is the 
country of Liberty in one sense only: in so far as the 
admiration and the pastiche of her most inimitable in- 
stitutions have served to bring about numerous revolu- 
tions and riots on the Continent. Such has been the 
very English réle of ‘ English’ ideas. A rdéle useful to 
England which, in the splendid isolation she owes to 
Nature, has been indebted to this policy for a profound 
peace. These ideas have caused, in particular, the 
debasement of France, but as they have made the 
fortunes of the French Liberal Party, and of the Republi- 
cans, the latter have always been favourably inclined 
towards England.” 


Meanwhile, having attempted to adapt Liberalism to the 
exigencies of native logic, his own country presents a poor 
spectacle from the angle of foreign affairs. Since 1789 a 
Republic, an Empire, three Kingdoms, a second Republic 
developing into a new Empire and followed by a third 
Republic, have successively governed France. During these 
years, just over a century and a quarter in all, the national 
territory has been invaded five times—three under the Em- 
pire, twice under the Republics, never under the Kings. 
This, it is admitted, may be pure coincidence; but five 
invasions in the five quarters of a century since the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man are hardly a recommendation for 
the security of the nowveau régime. Here, as elsewhere, the 
line of criticism suggests the remedy. The first necessity, 
and indeed the first axiom of politics, is to assure the pros- 
perity of the State. ‘“‘ What is it,” the neo-royalists are fond 
of asking with Le Play, “‘ that serves the prosperity and the 
subsistence of a given social group?’ Good sense and 
truth, according to them, demand a hereditary chief, specially 
charged with the general and permanent interests of the 
country (order within ; protection without), governing with 
the aid and council of a certain number of competent men, 
each according to his capacity (agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, political economy, finance, etc.), and sent as delegates 
to the central power by the provincial assemblies. Having 
studied present evils, and, as they claim, having attached 
them to their true causes, which are the political institutions 
proceeding from the Revolution and the Empire, the neo- 
royalists have arrived at this question, which they address 
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to the people of France: “ Is the institution of a hereditary 
monarchy, traditional, anti-parliamentary and decentralised, 
conducive to the public good or not ?”’ Given the desire to 
preserve France, and placing above everything else this will 
for national salvation, they are driven to conclude that 
Monarchy is a necessity, the detached examination of the 
situation having made it clear to them that a French renais- 
sance is only possible on that condition. And conversely, 
the very difficulty of such a Restoration proves to them the 
difficulty of a renaissance in the national life of France. The 
Action francaise has this double programme. Each of its 
members has for several years deliberately and consistently 
striven to make royalists. 

A dynasty re-established in the cradle of Revolution— 
is such a thing within the bounds of practical politics ? 
The French of the nineteenth century, it is argued, are not 
like the Romans in the time of Brutus: they have no hatred 
of kings. Nor do they nourish against royalty the historical 
passions and hereditary hatreds of the old Republican Party. 
The superstitions of 1789 have vanished. In Monsieur 
Bergeret a Paris, Anatole France has defined the political 
mentality of a large proportion of the Parisian bourgeoisie 
as republicans who will have nothing to do with the Republic, 
but who are republicans all the same. Maurras is aware that 
the majority of his countrymen are not yet royalists, even 
in intention. But for him the problem is not to make them 
royalists: it is to institute the Monarchy first. Once that 
is a fait accompli it will be welcomed, applauded by all. 
But how is this to be done? As every other Government 
since the world began has been initiated :—by force. Here the 
logic of the argument is worth repeating in its catechising 
formula : 


** What is to be done ?—Found a Monarchy. 
How ?—By force. 
Where is the force to come from ?—From union. 
What is to unite us ?—Political truth. 
What is political truth ?—The Monarchy.” 


As for the programme of the future Government, it is best 
given in the words in which a French barrister, exiled for 
the cause, replied to Maurras’s Enquéte sur la Monarchie 
(1900-09). M. André Buffet, “the most authoritative of 
all the lieutenants of the king,” laid the foundation of a 
monarchical constitution on these three bases : 
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Hereditary power, upon the strength and duration of 
which depend the strength and duration of the nation. 

Destruction of the parliamentary system, as incompatible 
with the liberty and responsibility of the head of the State. 

Decentralisation, territorial, administrative, professional, 
moral and religious. 

To the revolutionary idea of Liberty, which destroys both 
State and citizen, political realism opposes the conception of 
the true liberties of the nation, and its exponents realise that 
they must react jusqu’d la santé. The restoration of former 
liberties to the ‘“ associations,” the reconstitution of the 
provinces, the autonomy of the university, the suppression 
of equal partition of inheritances, the reformation of power- 
ful patrimonies in industry and land tenure, with autonomy 
for the guilds and confessionals—such is the lesson which the 
neo-royalists draw from the past; such, they think, is what 
the present lacks and what the future demands. 

Clearly visible in this programme is what Maurras calls 
his obstinate federalism. A judicious augmentation of the 
role of the provinces would, he thinks, relieve Paris, to a 
reasonable extent, of the two-fold tutelage she is forced to 
exercise over towns and regions perfectly capable of working 
out their own destiny. Such federation, he adds, would in 
no wise hamper fidelity to the “ roi de Paris.”” With these 
foundations well and truly laid, all things are possible. The 
instruments necessary for an active European policy are at 
hand; and the new king will pursue the eternal foreign 
policy of his ancestors : the prevention of universal Monarchy 
and of the excessive increase of foreign coalitions. 

So far I have discussed the subject as if it were an 
eventuality of imminent probability—a habit one falls into 
after reading neo-royalist literature. All they write is 
stamped with a confidence which surprises the foreign 
reader, until he gets used to it. To the majority of French- 
men this tone is mere “ bluff.” English newspapers when 
they refer to the party seem to regard it either as a theme for 
téte-a-téte between old generals and aristocratic dowagers in 
the Boulevard St Germain, or as a butt for the Communists. 
It is often overlooked that the Action frangaise stands for a 
group with a history, a doctrine and a programme—a group 
which has the support of a steadily-growing and determined 
body of adherents. 

It would be folly to predict that their ideas are ever likely 
to dominate French thought. But it is evident that the 
movement is prominently characteristic of a general tendency 
VoL. XXV.—No. 1. 6* 
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towards the Tradition—a reaction, if you will, but a reaction 
pour mieux sauter, which has been growing in France for 
decades and has been shared by other European countries 
since the war. 

In 1899 Maurice Barres wrote: “Il n’y a aucune possi- 
bilité de la restauration de la chose publique sans une 
doctrine.” In order to supply this need, the Action francaise 
tried for the first time to define its direction, being further 
stimulated by two events, the Dreyfus case and the affair of 
the Congregations. The organ of the group grew out of a 
bi-monthly founded in June 1899 by Henri Vaugeois, 
Captain and Villebois-Mareuil. It is now a daily newspaper 
with a circulation of about 50,000 and a character of its own. 
The double sheet on which it is printed gives little news, its 
main features being the “ leader ” in the vehement and often 
virulent italics of M. Léon Daudet and the firmly-worded 
columns in which M. Charles Maurras blends vigilant com- 
mentary on events with constant recapitulation of the 
Doctrine. 

The conversion of Maurras, Lemaitre and Paul Bourget 
to the royalist cause and the connivance of the late Maurice 
Barrés show how the movement has appealed to some of the 
most eminent men of letters in contemporary France. In 
the Enquéte sur la Monarchie, the breviary of the group, 
issued as a questionnaire, the replies to which constitute an 
imposing volume, are to be found opinions of all types of 
mind, illustrating the filiation of beliefs and ideas which 
connect the party with such “ forerunners ” as Bonald and 
De Maistre, Auguste Comte, Le Play, Sainte-Beuve, Balzac, 
Taine and Renan. For it is claimed that few of the tétes 
fortes of the nineteenth century who thought deeply about 
the destinies of France have been satisfied with the results or 
prospects of the nouveau régime. It was the force of their 
opinion which sealed the conversion to Maurras’s doctrine of 
the eminent critic, Jules Lemaitre. 


‘* By their lessons and from personal experience,” he 
wrote in 1903, “I recognised that universal suffrage, 
democracy, government by majority, is really an 
absurdity, and that a parliamentary republic ends, of 
necessity and mechanically, by delivering a nation over 
to the worst element it contains. The one conquest of 
the Revolution has been civil equality which would have 
come of itself; all other gains are disasters.” ‘“‘ The 
more I reflect,’”’ he added later, ‘‘ the more does Maurras’s 
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campaign seem to have the chances of success. The 
doctrine of the Action francaise is winning adherents 
among the studious youth, the youth of the universities, 
who have had enough of vague democratic anarchy.” 


That was written in 1908. Early in 1914 it was, I 
remember, a growing scandal in republican households that 
on Sunday mornings royalist literature was being sold by 
ardent young men on the steps of the Catholic churches of 
Paris. To-day the cause has supporters in every rank of 
French society, with organised groups of adherents and study 
circles in all parts of the country. Among the working 
classes it counts a large number of “ camelots du rot,” who 
will be ready, when the moment comes (if ever it does), to act 
as bodyguard to the new monarch. 


P. MANSELL JONES. 


CARDIFF, 






SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 
Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


A PROMISING young life has been removed from our midst by the 
recent death of Bernard Muscio, who only two or three years ago left 
England to take up the duties of the new Chair of Philosophy in the 
University of Sydney. Professor Muscio was an Australian by birth, 
but most of his student life was spent in Cambridge, where he was 
greatly esteemed and where he distinguished himself in the Moral 
Tripos. As far back as 1914 there appeared in Mind an able and 
closely reasoned article from his pen on ‘‘ The Hegelian Dialectic,” in 
which he tried to show that the contradictions upon which the 
Hegelian dialectic relies for its commencement and advance do not 
in truth occur, so that the dialectic process can never so much as 
begin, and no theory of the Universe can therefore be established by 
its means. He further contended that, so far as it is valid, the 
dialectic is simply a description of certain psychological phenomena— 
those, namely, of the growth of meanings and the relations between 
them. He had, indeed, previously published in the Philosophical 
Review for November, 1913, an acute piece of criticism of the notion of 
“Degrees of Reality.” During the war, Mr Muscio was mainly 
engaged in psychological investigation in connection with the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, and he was the author of several 
valuable Reports issued by that Board. Many papers containing 
accounts of his own experimental work appeared in the British 
Journal of Psychology of those years—work characterised by scrupu- 
lous care and conscientiousness and carried out in a genuinely scientific 
spirit. But his real interest centred upon philosophical questions ; 
and when he was appointed to the Chair at Sydney, it seemed to his 
many friends that a career of much fruitfulness was in store for him. 
It was not to be. He went out with high hopes and bright expecta- 
tions ; but soon after his arrival in Sydney, a cruel disease disabled 
him, and ultimately proved fatal. Many thoughts will turn at this 
time to his bereaved wife, who did so much to help him in his work, 
and who shared with him the joy of having at last attained a position 
in which he could devote himself to the pursuit he loved. 
172 
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A singular piece of good fortune has fallen to the lot of Dr Leon 
Roth, of the University of Manchester, who was entrusted with the 
editorship of The Correspondence of Descartes and Constantyn Huygens, 
1635-1647 (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1926, cloth £2 2s. net ; paper 
cover £1 17s. 6d. net). Of the 126 letters and documents printed in 
this volume, ninety-one are entirely new and have not hitherto been 
known. In an admirably written Introduction, Dr Roth tells the 
story of the way in which the Collection, probably through the 
influence of Charles Babbage, the Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Cambridge, and famous as the inventor of the calculating 
machine, came into the hands of Mr Harry Wilmot Buxton, and was 
discovered in 1905 by his grandson, now Dr L. H. Dudley Buxton, 
the Oxford anthropologist, among some family papers. It is in every 
respect a noteworthy find. Constantyn Huygens (von Zuylichem), 
father of the more famous mathematician and astronomer, was him- 
self a brilliant figure in Dutch literary history, and the author of a 
number of beautiful poems, besides being a statesman of no little 
distinction. He was introduced to Descartes in 1635 by Golius, the 
Professor of Mathematics at Leiden, and a warm friendship sprang up 
between the two men. Seven years after Descartes’ death, an edition 
of his Letters was brought out by Claude Clerselier, in 1657, and a few 
of those to Huygens were included therein, dealing mainly with 
mathematical or scientific topics. But by the time Descartes’ personal 
history became of interest to the learned world the close tie that had 
subsisted between him and Constantyn Huygens appears to have 
been forgotten, at least in France, and the bound volume which the 
latter made of his correspondence with the philosopher failed to 
receive notice. It was this Collection that ultimately passed into the 
possession of the Buxton family, and which Dr Roth has now given 
to the world. Ifthe letters do not add much to our knowledge of the 
Cartesian philosophy, they are certainly of vital interest in respect to 
Descartes’ personal history, and exhibit him often in a very different 
light from that in which he has been represented by his biographers. 
One striking instance is afforded by the letter which he wrote to 
Huygens on October 10, 1642, on the occasion of the death of the 
latter’s brother, Maurice. A text of this letter is given in Clerselier’s 
edition, but it is there so tampered with, in order to adapt it to strict 
Catholic theology, as entirely to alter its actual drift. Speaking of a 
future life, Descartes concludes with this candid statement : “Although 
religion teaches us many things on this matter, I acknowledge 
nevertheless in myself an infirmity which is, it seems to me, common 
to most men, namely, that while we wish to believe and even think 
we do believe quite firmly all that religion assures us of, yet we are 
not always so convinced by it as we are by perfectly evident natural 
reasons.”” Undoubtedly future students of the Cartesian movement 
will find Dr Roth’s book indispensable. It has been sumptuously 
printed by the Clarendon Press, uniform with the twelve volumes of 
Descartes’ Works edited under the authority of the French Minister 
of Public Instruction by C. Adam and the late Paul Tannery; and 
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M. Charles Adam has himself written a Preface, in which he speaks 
in the highest terms of Dr Roth’s wisdom and skill in arranging the 
material. It is pleasing to record that the original manuscripts have 
now been handed over to the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The volume of thirteen essays on Evolution in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge (London: Blackie & Co., 1925, 21s. net) contains much 
that will be of no less value to the philosophical student than to the 
student of science. The essays are written by well-known experts in 
different departments of science, including philosophy and theology. 
Writing from the biological point of view, Professor C. Lloyd Morgan 
explains very clearly what he understands by “ emergent evolution ” 
—evolution which at certain stages seems to imply a “‘ jump” from 
level to level, and with each “ jump ” the appearance of new properties 
that could not have been foretold or predicted from what had gone 
before. When we reach, in the course of natural advance, the level 
of life, there call to be worked out, he thinks, two interpretative 
stories—both biological in the broad sense, yet, in a restricted sense, 
the one biological, to be told in terms of present influence, the other 
psychological, to be told in terms of mental reference. Professor 
Lloyd Morgan criticises, rather gently perhaps, what he calls the 
“‘ hormic ”’ scheme—an atrocious term manufactured from the Greek 
6pyj—according to which what is central in evolution is urge, or 
drive, or élan, the urge driving forward towards its end, so that there 
is a “‘ teleological ” factor even in the acorn whose end is to become 
an oak tree, or in the fertilised ovum whose end is to become a rabbit 
or a star-fish, as the case may be. Development, so conceived, is 
always a disclosure of purpose present to the mind of this or that 
living being, whereas Dr Lloyd Morgan would attribute the whole 
sweep of evolutionary advance to Spiritual Agency, and conceive the 
Divine purpose, thus manifested, as timeless. Professor W.McDougall, 
who deals with mental evolution, objects that Lloyd Morgan leaves 
us entirely in the dark as to what is to be understood by “ creative 
activity.” He himself suggests the hypothesis that the germ-plasm, 
or the reproductive cells, have enough of mental activity to produce 
the variations upon which all selective processes must be supposed to 
operate and without which they can produce no evolution. Canon 
Maurice Wilson discusses the religious effect of the idea of evolution, 
and argues that it has transformed the mutual relation of science and 
religion from that of rival authorities, each claiming to declare the 
origin, nature, duty and destiny of man, to that of co-operators, 
indispensable to one another, in the search for the knowledge of truth, 
reality, and God. In an extraordinarily acute and able treatment of 
the philosophical aspect of the matter, Professor A. E. Taylor con- 
tends that, though, no doubt, philosophy needs to make use of the 
conception of evolution, a philosophy based on that conception must 
necessarily end in illusion. He maintains, and I think with complete 
justification, that since evolution requires not only a subject that 
evolves, but an environment, and inter-relation between the two, 
there can be no evolution of Reality, conceived as the sum total of 
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being, seeing that for Reality in this sense there can be no environ- 
ment. We may, indeed, regard the whole of physical reality as 
evolving, but only on condition that we take this so-called whole to 
be a mere part, and not the most important part, of what is real. 
Readers who have been interested in Professor Taylor’s contribu- 
tion to the volume just referred to should not fail to proceed to the 
perusal of his further paper entitled “‘ The Vindication of Religion,” 
which appears in the volume of Essays, Catholic and Critical, by 
Members of the Anglican Communion, and edited by Mr E. Gordon 
Selwyn (London: S.P.C.K., 1926, 21s. net). Here the author 
argues, in a masterly way, that neither uniformity nor variety in 
Nature is self-explanatory, that, whichever be made the point of 
departure, the old dilemma is still staring us in the face: either the 
initial data must simply be taken as brute “ fact,”’ for which there is 
no reason at all, or, if there is a reason, it must be found outside 
Nature, in the “ supernatural.” No amount of knowledge of “‘ natural 
laws ” will explain the present actual state of Nature, unless we also 
assume it as a “ brute ”’ fact that the distribution of “‘ matter ” and 
“energy ” (or whatever else be taken as the ultimates of our system 
of physics) a hundred millions of years ago was such and such. 
** Collocations,”’ as old Dr Chalmers called them, as well as “‘ causal 
laws,” have to enter into all our scientific explanations. And, though 
it be true that, as science extends, we are continually learning to 
assign causes for particular “ collocations,” originally accepted as 
bare facts, yet we only succeed in doing so by falling back on other 
anterior “ collocations,” which we have equally to take as unexplained 
bare facts. It comes, then, to this, that either unintelligible mystery 
must be thought of as at the very heart of reality, or else it must be 
recognised that Nature is dependent on some reality which is self- 
explanatory, and transcends Nature. Professor Taylor goes on to 
deal with the moral argument for the being of God, and to insist that 
if there ever is a single occasion on which we ought to speak the truth, 
or to do anything else, “‘ at all costs,” the good in the name of which 
this unconditional demand is made of us cannot be any secular good, 
but must be non-temporal in nature. ‘‘ Only to a being who has, in 
his structure, adaptation to the eternal can you significantly say * you 
ought.’” Finally, he considers the evidence from religious experi- 
ence; and, while admitting that like all other immediate experiences 
the peculiar experience of the Divine requires interpretation and 
criticism, yet, he argues, religion is not proved to be an illusion by its 
aberrations, any more than sense-perception is proved to be illusory 
because there are such things as dreams and hallucinations. With 
this essay of Professor Taylor’s it would be well to compare the 
symposium on “ The Validity of the Belief in a Personal God,” in the 
Supplementary Volume VI. of the Aristotelian Society (London : 
Williams and Norgate, 1926, 15s. net). In this symposium, which 
formed the subject of discussion at one of the meetings of the Philo- 
sophical Congress this summer at Cambridge, Professor J. L. Stocks, 
Dr C. D. Broad, and Professor W. G. de Burgh took part. The 
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discussion turned almost exclusively on specifically religious experi- 
ences, and, as against the other two svmposiasts, Dr Broad urged that 
the existence of these experiences had not the faintest tendency to 
guarantee their truth. Still another article of Professor Taylor’s 
should be mentioned—that, namely, in the July number of Mind 
(4s. 6d. net), on “‘Some Features of Butler’s Ethics.” Here an 
attempt is made, and with considerable force, to defend Butler’s 
ethical teaching against the unjust disparagement, as the writer 
takes it to be, to which it has been subjected. By “ conscience ” 
Butler did not mean, it is urged, something peculiar and private to 
the individual man. Rather does he seem to have meant the body 
of moral convictions which is common to the “best”? men of a 
society—a “‘ public ” rather than a “ private” conscience. And this 
he did not suppose to be infallible. His teaching does not require 
us to hold that even the “ best ” morality of one age may not be 
improved by a later. But, nevertheless, it may still be the case that 
the conscience of the best men in a society may be the best guide the 
individual has and ought to be followed as such. 

Professor J. E. Boodin, of Carleton College, Minnesota, dedicates 
his new book, entitled Cosmic Evolution : Outlines of Cosmic Idealism 
(New York: Macmillan, 1925, 15s. net), to his friends of the Aristote- 
lian Society “in whose sympathetic and stimulating environment 
the volume was conceived.” The work, he explains, is a treatise on 
Cosmology, and is a sequel to another work of his which we have 
previously noticed, entitled A Realistic Universe, which was meta- 
physical in character. In the present volume he tries to develop a 
conception of evolution as a process of cosmic adaptation, produced 
by the guidance which the higher levels of existence exercise over the 
lower, while they also require the lower for their realisation. Matter, 
as we know it, owes its organisation and definite properties to its being 
part of a cosmic system of hierarchical control. The structure of the 
atom and molecule, the periodic law of the elements, the mathematical 
order of Nature, its symmetry and beauty—all is due to the fact that 
matter moves within the field of cosmic control, and interacts with 
the larger universe. Evolution is, then, to be interpreted as the 
emergence of higher and higher structures, which are adapted to 
respond to higher and higher cosmic influences. But the rationale 
for such “‘ emergence” is to be found in the fact that the higher 
cosmic influences are really there, and that the structures exhibit new 
qualities only under the impetus of the larger whole. All through, 
however, it is the higher members of the hierarchy which com- 
municate their laws to the lower members. God is to be conceived as 
the highest level of the cosmos ; but He is not an “‘ emergent.” He 
is rather the supreme cosmic genius operating from the highest to the 
lowest, radiating out energy patterns, to be responded to by parts of 
the cosmos as each can respond. Just what the nature of God’s 
pervasiveness is we cannot say. Yet all the parts of Nature must 
respond to God in some fashion; else there would be in Nature no 
creative advance, In elaborating his theme, Professor Boodin is 
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sometimes tempted to indulge in grandiloquent phraseology, but 
there is much genuine thinking in his pages, and the book will repay 
careful study. 

Attention should be called to an interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Idealism of Caird and Jones ” in the Journal of Phil. Studies (April, 
1926, 8s. 6d. net), by the Master of Balliol. Mr Lindsay points out 
that what they derived from the great poets and religious teachers 
permeated the whole philosophy of Caird and Jones, and that it was 
a firm and settled conviction with both of them that the problems 
with which philosophy is confronted cannot be adequately handled 
without the illumination to be derived from poetry and religion. He 
strongly repudiates the view that their idealism in any way counte- 
nanced the subjectivism of Berkeley, and he holds too that it was not 
a monism which refused to recognise dualism. No doubt they 
taught that our dualisms are being continually transcended in the 
details of knowledge and in the details of moral and spiritual experi- 
ence, but they would have admitted that, so long as we go on knowing 
and acting, dualisms must always remain. In the same number there 
is a remarkable article by Professor N. Lossky, which Mrs Duddington 
has translated from the Russian, on ‘“‘ The Primitive and the Civilised 
Mind.” The author contends that a mind trained in the naturalistic 
ways of thinking does not understand such a state of being as is 
implied in the Christian conception of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
does not believe it to be possible. This negative attitude is, however, 
the result not of a greater perfection of intellect, but rather of its 
impoverishment. A mind accustomed to deal merely with certain 
definite fragments of reality and to regard its own limited method as 
the one means of cognising the real becomes narrow and loses the 
power of discriminating and appreciating the deeper aspects of being. 
The mind of the primitive man, on the other hand, is keenly sensitive 
to all the aspects of reality ; but, bewildered by the too great com- 
plexity of the world revealed to him in perception, he is incapable of 
expressing the contents of his experience in exact terms, and, to make 
matters worse, confuses the objective side of it with the truly subjec- 
tive, namely, with his own emotions and desires. The intellect of an 
“enlightened” European is more highly developed than that of a 
primitive man, but the latter has a richer type of intellect. 

In the Phil. R. (net 3s. 6d.) for March, Professor W. M. Urban 
endeavours to estimate the “ Progress in Philosophy in the last 
Quarter Century.” He thinks that, while the category of value is as 
old as philosophy, it is only in our own day that the exploration of 
values has been undertaken in a truly scientific spirit. The distinc- 
tion of history from natural science and of culture generally from 
nature, on the basis of value thinking, is one of the achievements of 
the present epoch. In the second place, the new development of 
Logic, which arose largely under the immediate inspiration of mathe- 
matics, is undoubtedly one of the most important additions ever made 
to the body of logical science. It has thrown new light on universals, 
individuals and classes, and on description and analysis. It has also 
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helped to clarify the problems of the nature and criteria of truth. 
In the third place, the technical apparatus of the new forms of realism 
has added greatly to the refinements and sureness of our thinking. 
Finally, the doctrine of emergent evolution and of metaphysical levels 
has meant the breakdown of naturalistic evolution. In an article 
on “ Cognition and Valuation,” Professor R. Wood Sellars seeks, as a 
realist, to analyse these operations. In cognition, he thinks, we try 
to suspend concrete living and to become spectators. In valuation, 
we are living with our selected situations in which we participate. 
Writing in the May number on “‘ The Problem of Time in Science and 
Philosophy,” Mr O. L. Reiser maintains that the ultimate reality of 
nature may be termed Matter—Space—Time. Cosmic space and time 
are real, but they are real as partial aspects of a changing stuff which 
gives them empirical content. 

There is an interesting article in the July number of Mind (net 
4s. 6d.) by Mr A. D. Ritchie on “ Induction and Probability.” If, 
he maintains, the problem of induction be stated to be “‘ How can 
inductive generalisations acquire a large numerical probability ? ”’ 
then this is a pseudo-problem, because the answer is ‘‘ They cannot.” 
That, however, is not a denial of the validity of induction, but a 
direct consequence of the nature of probability. It still leaves 
untouched the real problem of induction, which is “‘ How can the 
probability of an induction be increased?” and it leaves standing 
the whole of Keynes’ discussion on this point. Professor C. A. 
Strong’s article in the April number on “ The Genesis of Appear- 
ances,” dealing with sensible qualities, will elicit attention. He 
explains the transcendence involved in knowing as consisting in the 
use of a state of sentience as a sign. Strictly speaking, it is only the 
significance—the object as known—that is present to the mind. 
But since the object as known coincides, when the knowledge is 
veridical, with the object as it exists, it is really the latter that has 
been made present to us. The transcendence has been made possible 
by a fiction—the fiction that sensations are outside us, though really 
they are inside, and that they are simple, though really they are 
complex. 

The April-June number of the Revue de Métaphysique (8-50 f.) 
contains a fine piece of literary criticism by Professor R. Berthelot on 
‘La sagesse shakespearienne,” and a highly technical paper by 
J. Eisenmann and J. Rocard, on “ Le principe de correspondance et 
l’état actuel de la théorie des Quanta.” 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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Sacrifice in the Old Testament : Its Theory and Practice. By G. 
Buchanan Gray, D.Litt., Hon. D.D. Aberdeen, etc.—Oxford : 
At the Clarendon Press, 1925.—Pp. xv. + 484.—16s. net. 


“WueEn Dr Gray died suddenly in 1922 and the world of Old Testa- 
ment study was deprived of its most distinguished scholar, some fear 
was felt that comparatively little of the results of his work during 
recent years remained. Happily, however, several important manu- 
scripts were found amongst his papers. In particular, the lectures on 
Sacrifice, which he had delivered before the University of Oxford as 
Speaker Lecturer were found to be nearly complete. The present 
volume represents as nearly as possible what he intended at the 
time of his death.” So runs the Editorial Note prefixed to this book, 
and it expresses well the aim and scope of these -studies. Dr Gray 
wrote many books and articles on his chosen subject during his life- 
time—The Forms of Hebrew Poetry and the Commentary on Job were 
reviewed by the present writer in this JouRNAL—and it would have 
been a real loss if his last considered thoughts on the subjects dealt 
with in the present volume had perished. There is always something 
sad about a posthumous book ; criticism is disarmed ; one only wishes 
to ascertain what the author, who cannot reply, really thought. 

These lectures, then, embrace the whole theory of Sacrifice in all 
its aspects, including the act of sacrifice itself and its significance, 
the Altar, the Priesthood, and the Festivals, so far as they can be 
traced historically throughout the Old Testament, together with 
their bearings upon prehistoric and contemporary custom and the 
development of later Christian thought and practice. We can only 
lightly traverse this wide field of research, indicating Dr Gray’s 
point of view, particularly where it differs from that of other scholars 
in the same circle of ideas. 

And, first, we note a fundamental divergence from the view put 
forward by Robertson Smith and now so largely held with regard 
to the meaning and object of sacrifice. Robertson Smith had 
said: “The predominance assigned in ancient ritual to animal 
sacrifices corresponds to the predominance of the type of sacrifice 
which is not a mere payment of tribute, but an act of social fellowship 
between the Deity and his worshippers.” And “ The leading idea in 
the animal sacrifice of the Semites . . . was not that of a gift made 
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over to the god, but of an act of communion, in which the god and 
his worshippers unite by partaking together of the flesh and blood 
of a sacred victim.” Even that offering which in Hebrew ritual 
was burnt whole on the altar, and those sacrifices of the Arabs in 
which the sacred flesh was left to be devoured by wild beasts, 
Robertson Smith attempted to trace to an original conception of 
sacrifice as an act of fellowship. But he did not himself call in 
question the association of the idea of gift with many actual sacri- 
fices among later Jews. “It is not certain then,” says Dr Gray, 
“that the influence of his fascinating theory and persuasive argu- 
ment has not tended to give a wrong impression of the relative 
strength of the two ideas of gift and communion in historical times, 
even though his theory of the complete priority of the idea of com- 
munion in prehistoric times could be admitted in all its rigour.” 

In his lectures on Sacrifice, therefore, Dr Gray set out to examine 
the extent to which, at various periods in the history of the Hebrew 
religion, the idea of gift was consciously associated with sacrifice, 
the extent to which sacrifice was subsumed under the general class 
of sacred gifts, and the depth and variety of the belief that gifts, 
whether sacrifices or not, could be and ought to be made by man to 
God. In doing so he discusses all the various shades of meaning of 
the Hebrew words employed to express sacrifice in all its phases, 
and comes to the following conclusion: ‘“‘ Whether gifts to the 
gods in the first instance spring out of a desire to propitiate them or 
a desire to commune with them is a question belonging to origins. 
. . . The truth is whatever is the root idea, if either is so exclusively, 
that root idea belongs to a grossly material view of religion and of 
man’s relation to God.” The movement of thought was all along 
an upward one. Throughout the long course of the centuries from 
Moses to a.D. 70, Hebrew religion gradually rose to the idea that 
there is a gift which man can give to God: man can give himself : 
and in reaching this point, even in the realm of sacrificial thought, the 
religion has travelled the whole way from a prehistoric, material 
starting point, through stages where the material still exercises its 
influence, to a completely spiritual goal. 

Three lectures follow on the theory of sacrifice in relation to 
propitiation and expiation, and the conclusion at which the author 
arrives is thus set forth: After the Exile there is a growing sense of 
sin as needing atonement, and sin-offerings formed a prominent 
part of the great recurring sacrificial seasons; this they probably 
did not do before the Exile, though as occasional sacrifices they were 
even then offered ; but the character, no less than the number, of the 
references to sacrifice of different types and with different objects 
indicates that while propitiation and expiation as the end of sacrifice 
were in the earlier periods of the history of Israel anything but 
unknown or even exceptional, it was also far from being constant or 
even relatively frequent. Sacrifice was more often Eucharistic than 
propitiatory, and it was more often offered with feelings of joy and 
security than in fear and contrition. 
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In the lectures on the Altar, Dr Gray traces development from the 
primitive rock-altar with its cups or hollows for receiving gifts to 
God, or the god, of food and drink, through the many altars of earth 
and of unhewn stone, till we arrive at the two altars of the later 
Temple, the great Altar of Burnt-offering and the golden Altar of 
Incense; the latter already marks an advance, and is not earlier 
than the later strata of P.; in this altar Philo finds proof that God 
is not pleased even with hecatombs, such as were offered on the altar 
of Burnt-offering, but with the love of Himself and a holy life; and 
thus the way is prepared for the symbolism of the Apocalypse, where 
from the Altar of Incense there rise the prayers of the Saints. In 
this connection, the author discusses the problem as to whether, now 
that Jerusalem is freed from the Turk, the Jews will ever rebuild 
the Temple and resuscitate the Temple Services. In the last eighteen 
centuries, he says, animal sacrifice has grown increasingly repugnant ; 
the use of incense has not. Will they restore the sacrifice of incense, 
but not that of animals? The former would seem to be most prob- 
able, but on the whole it would appear that, given the opportunity, 
the sacrificial service will be restored wholly or not at all, and that 
both altars will be rebuilt or neither. 

Two lectures follow on the Sacrificial Service in Heaven, in which 
the author seeks to ascertain the origin of an idea, which is found 
even in pre-Exilic times, of the altar, or perhaps, to speak strictly, 
the two altars in heaven. The belief in a heavenly temple, altar, and 
sacrificial service is part of the far more general and comprehensive 
idea of the correspondence of things earthly and things heavenly. 
As it is above, so is the earth; for the copy of what is in heaven is 
here on earth. This idea Dr Gray traces from its expression in the 
prayer of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 12 f.), through its development in 
Job, Ezekiel and P. (Lev. xvi. 4, etc.), till we find it taken over by 
Christian writers in Hebrews:and the Apocalypse. As it develops, 
two broad lines are evident: one which starts from the conviction 
that the things of earth, including altar; temple and sacrifices, are the 
material counterparts of immaterial heavenly originals, and thus 
makes earth correspond to or symbolise heaven; and the other 
which transfers to heaven more or less exact counterparts of the 
material things of earth, and so makes heaven reproduce earth. 
Hebrews corresponds to the first, the Apocalypse to the second, of 
these ideas. Christian thought has followed both lines. On the 
one hand, spiritual sacrifices are constantly associated with the 
heavenly altar of incense, and prayers ascending to heaven are treated 
as the sacrifices presented on this altar; on the other hand, in pro- 
portion as the material Eucharistic elements are regarded as the 
sacrifice offered on the Christian altar on earth, is the way opened 
up for a visualised and more materially conceived heavenly altar. 
This is the type exhibited in the Church of Rome and now being more 
and more emphasised by a certain section in the Church of England. 

We can only briefly refer to the lectures on the Priesthood and 
the Festivals under the Old Testament, which are full of interest. 
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In the section on the Priesthood the question is discussed as to 
whether, and how far, Moses was a priest, whether there was ever a 
secular tribe of Levi, or whether the Levites were always a priestly 
caste recruited from outside, and as to the position of the High 
Priest. Eerdmann, as is well known, in his Alitestamentliche Studien 
on Leviticus, has tried to prove that the importance of the High 
Priest may be found in pre-Exilic times, as against Wellhausen, who 
terms him “‘ the keystone of the holy building set up by the Jews 
of P.”; our author agrees with the view of Wellhausen and adduces 
many cogent arguments in its favour. It was only after the Exile 
when, the kingdom no longer existing, the Church-nation, as Dr 
Cheyne expressed it, was established, that the High Priest emerged 
in his full glory. Being in his own person priest and king, and, as 
the repository of the oracles of God, prophet also, he became the type 
of the expected Messiah of later prophecy and the Apocalyptists, and 
was thus fitted to foreshadow all that Christians found in Jesus Christ. 
The section on the Festivals embraces all that can be said on the 
subject. The most interesting is to be found in the discussion on 
the Passover, which gains added importance from the author’s 
remarks as to the bearing of its various concomitants, the paschal 
victim, the blood ritual and the paschal meal, on the meaning and 
ritual of the Christian Eucharist. In the Passover, he finds the 
stress laid not so much on the sacrifice of the victim and the blood 
ritual connected with it as in the paschal meal, which was at once a 
remembrance and a hope—a memorial of the past deliverance from 
Egypt and a hope, in later days and now, of a future restoration ; 
and accordingly in the Christian Eucharist the emphasis should be 
laid equally on this aspect of it as at once a memorial and a hope, rather 
than on the idea of sacrifice, whether repeated or merely representative. 
We have dealt with this fascinating volume as fully as our space 
will permit. Needless to say, Dr Gray was a convinced Higher 
Critic, and was thus able to trace out the development of thought 
and idea in Old Testament religion in a way impossible to earlier 
scholars. The book is worthy of careful study, and we heartily 
commend it to all students of the Old Testament. The reader will rise 
from its perusal with the feeling that here is a book which will not 
only enhance its author’s reputation for keen and impartial learning, 
but also one the loss of which would have been a real misfortune. 
There are several Appendices on the Material of Sacrifice, and on 
other points, more particularly appealing to students. The Indexes, 
of which there are no less than seven, are full and helpful. 
H. J. D. AstLey. 


East RupHam, NORFOLK. 





Lay Thoughts of a Dean. By William Ralph Inge.—G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London.—1926.—Pp. 366.—7s. 6d. net. 


WE are confronted by the peril of the passing of a brave, not to say 
audacious, legend. There is, however, a bare chance of its survival ; 
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for modern journalism, provided it can retain ignorance enough, will 
always be a power in the land. But, spite of starting with the 
initial advantage of a flourishing falsehood, the legend of “ the 
Gloomy Dean ” may die. 

This book, which, by the way, is journalism of the most shame- 
lessly intellectual and informed kind, threatens to destroy the patient 
labours of a generation of expert newspaper writers. For the Dean 
shows himself abandonedly playful and irresponsibly witty, though, 
indeed, not so far forgetful of what is due to his public reputation as 
never to forsake the geniality of a raconteur for a header into the more 
satisfying joys of bitterness and scorn. 

He has given us a sparkling and discursive volume, full of frivolous 
laughter, acidulous prejudices, biting intolerance, ripe wisdom, and 
ironic piety. A good book for the laity, as Luther said of a collection 
of broad caricatures of the Pope. It is even a better book for our 
calcified clerics. He has brought together under four heads—literary, 
political, social, religious—some of the results of his adventures as a 
blackleg (thus the Dean describes himself) writing for the daily Press, 
and of contributions of a less ephemeral quality. 

He begins with John Colet, his famous, far-away, predecessor in 
the deanery of St Paul’s, and ends with a chapter on some Lives of 
Christ. His casual asides are often more important than his main- 
line arguments. More interesting than that John Colet’s mother had 
twenty-two children within thirty years, or that the university was 
then still based on the system of trivium and quadrivium, is the infor- 
mation that the boys—for the undergraduates were but boys—slept 
four in a room littered with straw and had sometimes to apply for the 
aid of the official ratcatcher (ratonarius). And those of us who are 
astounded by the Dean’s profound incapacity to see anything in the 
apocalyptic Christ of Loisy, Schweitzer and Tyrrell except “a 
thoroughly mischievous person ” will forgive him all for recording 
his remembrance of a schoolboy who remarked with unconscious 
irony, ‘‘ Very little is said about this incident in the Gospels, but a 
full description may be found in Farrar’s Life of Christ.” 

We could spare almost everything in his disappointingly slight 
treatment of ‘‘ The Legacy of Greece and Rome,” but not the lines, 
written more than eighty years ago by a farmer named Robey— 
** was he an ancestor of the great George ? ” asks the Dean—in which 
he set forth his practical philosophy and his opinion of the value of 
classical studies :— 





17438. 1843. 
Man, to the plough. Man, Tally-ho. 
Wife, to the cow. Miss, piano. 
Girl, to the yarn. Wife, silk and satin. 
Boy, to the barn. Boy, Greek and Latin. 
Your rent is soon netted. And you’ll all be gazetted. 


In a chapter on “‘ The English Language,” where he refers to some 
Transatlantic pronunciations, he is gloomy enough to report that 
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the Americans mention three rapid ways of disseminating informa- 
tion: tellagraph, tellaphone, and tell a woman. Better is the school- 
boy’s derivation of the word sermon from sero and moneo, too late I 
warn. 

But the volume is not a book of jokes. Yet if it were not for these 
delicious dainties, we fear our reaction to some of his more serious 
judgments would be more than a passing irritation. But just when 
we are fiercely angered by his anger and find his maliciously violent 
language against the Germans, Russian revolutionaries, the Socialists, 
the Psychotherapists, the Trade Unionists, especially bricklayers— 
why omit our old friend the plumber ?—and the other many dis- 
turbers of the continuity of his meditations, as intolerable as they 
are intolerant, our heart suddenly warms to him again when we 
touch the gracious wisdom and mellow fruitfulness of his reflections 
on ‘‘ Happy People.” 

We have need of his better moods if we are to forgive the con- 
clusion of his chapter on “ Revolution,” where, after speaking as if 
all revolutions had been an orgy of raging insanity and every revolu- 
tionary not merely “ a thoroughly mischievous person ” but a bestial 
maniac, he pleasantly remarks, “‘ these vermin are spawned by all 
classes,”’ and “ there is only one remedy—that by which hydrophobia 
has been extirpated. Suppress the mad dogs before they begin to 
bite, for the disease is contagious.” When he is “all out” to the 
depth of his vocabulary he freely uses words like “‘ blackguard ” and 
“liar” with gusto, and the gusto is often irresistibly infectious and 
makes one ache to see him in a roaring spate of foaming oaths. But 
for all our zest in his fury we are sorry to find a discriminating and 
bold chapter on “‘ Divorce ” closing with this: ‘‘ I should like to see 
adultery made a criminal offence, as it was by the Mosaic Law and in 
many ancient codes. Or perhaps the right of private vengeance 
might be conceded.” And this is from a pen that had written only 
two pages before “ the authority of Christ is decisive for Christians.” 
And are we to pass over, in a scholar who should have a sense of 
responsibility for making a statement, such an exaggeration as 
appears in the section on Birth-control, which he strongly advocates : 
“only a few very foolish persons think that it is either immoral or 
regrettable ” ? 

The volume bristles with violences and self-defeating extrava- 
gances of this order. The author, if he did not pass the right of 
choosing the articles, in their original form, to his publishers—and 
the Dean, we believe, is too astute a man to have done this—ought to 
have deleted them as the indiscretions of a nettled philosopher writing 
ina hurry. We heartily admire his courage, his noble contempt for 
shallow opinions, and his independence of mob judgments. In this 
respect he is the finest intellectual and ethical antiseptic of our time. 
But often we have been tempted to believe that he betrays a not 
uncommon perversion of the craving for popularity—a morbid ambition 
to be received with the hisses of the herd which he delights to affront. 
Yet we must take him as he is, in all his vivid, many-coloured 
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characteristics, and his book as an excitingly interesting collection of 
wise and other-wise pronouncements acid of some random obiter dicta 
which frequently cancel, but rarely reconcile, their own contradictions. 
Our final feeling, however, is our first—sincere gratitude for a live 
and savagely provocative book that makes no bones about being 
mercilessly controversial. If the legend of his gloom is to survive 
this volume, it will survive henceforth as a gloom of the height, 
““ where meteors shoot, clouds form, lightnings are loosened, stars 
come and go.” 


J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 
BIRMINGHAM. 





The Heroes of Smokeover: A Modern Saga. By L. P. Jacks.— 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 1926.—Pp. 318.—7s. 6d. 
net. 


Ir happened that between my first and my second reading of this 
delightful book I was almost continually engaged in examining public 
schools. The point of view of an examiner towards any piece of 
literature is that it exists primarily for the sake of providing questions 
and answers. Obeying an irresistible impulse, I constructed an 
examination-paper on The Heroes of Smokeover, as follows : 


1. Explain with reference to the context any four of the following : 

(a) The Brotherhood-of-man dodge—which we see through. 

(b) Not another step was danced that night, by king, queen, 

cardinal, monk or nun. 
(c) It’s after nursing the devil’s own baby, we are. 
(d) Right, ho! ’Arold. And this other bloke shall come along 
with us. 

(e) Broadly speaking, we are trained in nothing else. 

(f) The boat has three chimneys. . . . All three need sweeping. 

(g) Take Dr Christian’s Salts. 

(h) But the lady must please retire. 

2. Mention not more than twenty of the Problems discussed by 
the Problem Club. 

8. What, in your opinion, was buried under the cross by the sooty 
rhododendron ? Give reasons for your answer. 

or: What was the word that scandalised the dinner-party ? 
How was it excused, and to whom was the excuse attributed ? 

4, Write short notes on: Dr Hopkinson’s monkey ; the Bumford 
Angel; Father Balmaine’s shirt; the third self; the tulcan calf; 
the long, white fingers ; the patriarch of the lake; the hottle. 


A dozen or a score of similar catechisms could be constructed out 
of the matter of this book without difficulty, and they would all be as 
provocative as the specimen offered. I have already read one review 
of The Heroes of Smokeover, in a daily newspaper. The reviewer was 
very angry with Dr Jacks, because his work does not conform to any 
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of the stock varieties. But surely ‘‘ Mad Shepherds,” “ All Men are 
Ghosts ” and “‘ The Legends of Smokeover ” ought to have prepared 
him for what he finds here. 

The author calls his work a Saga, and it duly conforms to the 
Saga form. That is to say, every chapter tells a separate story, and 
each of these episodes has its place in the main story, which runs 
through the whole book. Some of the characters take part in several 
episodes, and one—the editor, who is the narrator—appears in all, 
and links together the Saga as a whole. 

It must be confessed that much of the actual stuff of the book is 
concerned with serious and momentous themes. It is not untrue to 
call it a treatise on Politics, Economics, the Kantian Moral Philosophy, 
Religion and Psychic Experiences. This sounds formidable—though, 
after all, if you omitted any of these elements in a Saga of Smokeover, 
you would be doing injustice to your theme. Dr Jacks, however, is a 
composer who knows how to weave Leitmotive, which in themselves 
are rather stark and severe, into charming and harmonious music. 
His secret is always to begin at the humanend. “ Slum ” is a human 
word, is it not? And the history of Smokeover is, in one aspect, a 
perpetual warfare between the things that beget slums and the 
things that abolish them. This is one of the “states of tension ” 
which play a large part in the book. “Conscience” is another 
human word; and when “a good conscience,” after strict analysis, 
turns out to be synonymous with “ no conscience,” we conclude that 
a healthy human conscience is also in a constant state of tension. 
(Indeed, I ought to have inserted a question on “ states of tension ” 
into my examination paper.) 

The Heroes of Smokeover is, like Juvenal’s Satires, though in 
another mood, a farrago of everything human—votum, timor, ina, 
voluptas, gaudia, discursus, especially discwrsus—but they are not 
presented as abstractions. We are always in the company of living 
men and women. Dr Jacks has the power of sketching a human being 
in half a dozen rough strokes, so that you realise them, in all essentials, 
at once: and then touch after touch, as you meet them in this place 
or that, reveals more and more of them. All their little tricks and 
ways, their fancies, habits and nuances, fill out a vivid portrait. 

Putting aside Mrs Temperley-Shadwell—who plays but a small 
part in this book—there are three women by whom we are much 
interested. One of these, Lady Gwendoline Penderghoste, has an 
extraordinary career, most of which is recounted only in “a bald 
outline ” by her companion, Miss White. At one point in her girl- 
hood, however, and again at the very end of her earthly life, we are 
poignantly interested in her doings. Those two moments explain all 
the rest, and reveal a sad, though in the end triumphant, romance. 
We share with the editor a little, trembling hope that the scheme set 
forth in her will may, under wise administration, bear seed a hun- 
dredfold. Another intensely interesting woman, more subtly mysterious 
in her character than Lady Gwen, is Lady Wildwater. She also has 
passed on. But I hope that dear Mrs Smith, the wife of the Labour 
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member for the Paradise division, has many years before her in which 








i to exercise her motherliness on Father Balmaine and other helpless 
males. It will be a sad day for Harold when she leaves him. 
. Of the men—apart from the editor himself, who is, in a sense, the 
4 whole book—the most interesting are the Right Honourable Harold 
3 Smith, whole-hog Labour member and Good Samaritan, and the 
1 eminent surgeon, Sir William Timbertree. The Jesuit Father Sebas- 
l tian is a good third, but the other two have more scope and colour. 
: So has Colonel Capenhurst, V.C., the evangelical whose language 
3 sometimes escapes his control. He, and the editor with him, once 
0 got into a sad tangle with the Jesuits ; but he acted like a man and 
, a Christian. 
" There are certain institutions in the book that may almost be 
" reckoned as characters, the Cemetery, for instance, and the Slums, 
‘ perhaps the University, and certainly the Problem Club. The most 
" entertaining chapter—in my view—is “A Jesuit in Disguise,” the 
' most thrilling is “‘ The Ghosts in Mallingford Abbey,” the jolliest is 
‘ ‘“A Day’s Fishing.”” The most pathetic is ‘“‘ The Bumford Angel.” 
a Every chapter (there are sixteen in all) gives you a fresh theme, and 
e all are germane to the general purport and purpose. 
9 This book exhibits very well three qualities of its author, besides 
r his gift of convincing portraiture. One is a certain delicate phantasy, 
: such as appears, for instance, whenever Lady Wildwater is intro- 
t duced, and most of all, perhaps, in the last chapter. Another is a 
. quality of humour which is individual. It is very: quiet, not in the 
2 least like the aggressive humour of some writers across the water. 
The whole Saga is saturated with it, and it is fragrant as well as 
a cordial, The third is sincerity. The book is not merely a work of 
: fiction. Though it is most pleasant to read, it has a purpose beyond 
¢ our entertainment. Some things are said playfully, some in the form 
g of a paradox. But throughout we feel that the drawing, the limit of 
2 colour, the light and shade, are those which the writer feels to be 
;, true. The gift of sincerity is an austere gift, and not too common. 
e EK. W. Lumatis. 
d Lypp, KEnrt. 
il 
h Eugenics and Politics: Essays by F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Sc., 
" Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.—London: Con- 
‘ stable & Co., 1926.—Pp. xi., 220.—8s. 6d. net. 
e Ir the reader of these essays happens to begin with the one dating 
1 from the year 1899, he will get a curious impression as though the 
4 Author’s interest in Eugenics were a kind of game that had become 
t serious. The paper in question is a little joke on Plato and Oxford. 
“ The Author has an adventure with Plato’s gh. « in Hades, who is per- 
is suaded to disburden himself of his opinion upon the shortest way to 
Ss social betterment in modern England ; and suggests that it would be 
to institute official examinations in fitness and then breed from the fit. 
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One can easily imagine how this tickled the Oxford youth of the turn 
of the century, and sent them to their rooms to fish in their Davies 
and Vaughan for things they had hardly quite understood were there. 
But the joke has become earnest as the years have filed in, and 
perhaps one may find pardon for hoping it may become more earnest 
still. For there is fun of quite another sort than this, which is only 
to be found on the other side of earnestness, and we really do want 
a little of it to fertilise the great intellectual wastes of the contem- 
porary philosophic mind, if Eugenics or any other healing thing is 
ever to flourish there. We shall never think to our own salvation 
so long as we are distraught and unhappy; and this book has an 
unhappiness beneath its polished pages. 

It does not attempt to present any eugenic programme for the 
improvement of our society. It does insist that we have minds 
and should use them to settle where we want to go and take the 
steps to get there. ‘“‘ National self-selection ” is the title of one of 
the papers, and best expresses the burden of them all. A nation 
should select itself. It should not wait to see whether natural forces 
are going to select it for survival. It should foreclose the question. 
It should determine “‘ the kind of members it considers good ”’ and, 
by taking means to obtain them for itself, proceed to secure its own 
place among the surviving nations, 

Again and again, however, the edge of an unsolved problem peeps 
through. It comes out very clearly in the germinative piece of 
writing, the burlesque on Plato. Plato is asked how we are to deter- 
mine this “‘ good,” in view of which we are to select the members of 
our eugenic society. 


“Shall we not be compelled to start from the vulgar con- 
ception of the best man and the best life ? 

“Unless we take counsel of the wisest. 

“* But even if that were likely to occur, they could scarcely be 
expected to prevail against the current notions in the long run.” 


And, in effect, Plato only hides his head. ‘* Public opinion,” 
insists the interlocutor, ‘‘ might bring it about that a popular cricketer 
received a First Class Certificate, and a philosopher like you only a 
Fourth.” 

There undoubtedly lies the rub. We do not know what we want. 
It is hinted here that “‘ current notions ” are responsible for the diffi- 
culty. But from other parts of the book one gets the much truer 
impression that the difficulty lies in the absence of current notions. 
The evil is discussion. The moment we begin discussing the good we 
all get to sixes and sevens. We cannot come together on a policy. 
There is no remedy in the suggestion of further discussing it—not 
even if, as the writer suggests, the subject be the need for unity. The 
book itself is only such a discussion. That is the unhappiness. It 
is challenging and scattering in its effect, not gathering and uniting. 
This is, however, no devastating criticism. It is but blaming the 
book for being a book. There seems to be some room for doubt 
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whether the gathering and drawing and uniting which is now needed 
for social healing can be done by a book at all. It was not a book but 
a Person who said “I shall draw all men unto me.” 

Eugenics, like all the greatest things, must come by a side wind ; 
when we are busy with something or someone else. And any man who 
really wants to bring it must begin at the beginning by providing 
the preoccupation, and doing the thinking in the passing. This is the 
essence of a fact of which it may legitimately be doubted whether 
our Pragmatic school of thought, of which the Author is the leader, 
has ever really seen the meaning—the fact that thought is rooted in 
action. The much canvassed “ active ” character of thought means 
simply, that we can only think to any purpose while we are busy. 
Thought itself is silent ; and so is the ripening of its fruits. Eugenic 
reforms, if they are to come, must be brought in while we are sleeping. 
They must make no more noise than the dawn. The Author partly 
perceives this. It comes out most clearly in the few pages where he is 
effectively interested in the great work of Galton. He commends 
that genius for the respect in which he held the status quo. He insists 
on the “ gradual ”’ introduction of eugenic measures ; which comes 
to this: that we must think the matter out and make very little dis- 
turbance. But how much disturbance is too much? That is what 
almost none of the philosophies seem to have grasped, Pragmatism 
least of all. Perhaps even to raise the question, What is the good ? 
already disturbs too much. It depends, however, on where you raise 
it. There are the quiet, the busy, the preoccupied people amongst 
whom it can be raised with great, even revolutionary, effect. 


J. W. Scott. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 





Evolution and Creation. By Sir Oliver Lodge—London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1926.—8s. 6d. net. 


Tue biologist writing about the history of the universe is much more 
likely than the physicist to note the advent of something new as 
species evolve ; whereas the physicist is likely to stress the recom- 
bining of old elements, and to insist that while the grouping may be 
new the elements are unchanged. Sir Oliver Lodge is a great 
physicist, but he has never accepted the purely mechanical view of the 
universe. Rearrangements of molecules may be, and he believes are, 
a feature of the whole cosmic evolution. But molecular rearrange- 
ments are not everything. While they accompany all changes, not 
all changes are due to them. Nor are energy and matter the only 
things conserved in the universe. Sir Oliver is sure that personality 
is conserved: he is not certain about life, 1. ,»ugh I gather that he 
thinks it very likely that life is conserved as well. 

The history of the universe, then, takes on a two-fold character. 
On the one side is the physical world, whose elements remain always 
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the same, and whose new combinations introduce no new physical 
entities. On the other side are life and mind, which, while they are 
conserved in one sense, are perpetually developing new features, 
These two sides are not separate. It is only by entering into con- 
tact with matter, guiding the movements and groupings of matter, 
that life can evolve until the stage is prepared for the dawning. of 
mind and consciousness and personality. The physical world is a 
cycle, the living and mental world a growth. Evolution of a solar 
system is followed by disintegration; but evolution of a mind produces 
something which is for ever conserved. Such seems to be Sir Oliver’s 
view. 

We gain knowledge not only through reason in science, but 
through inspiration in poetry and great art, and the Bible, especially 
the enlarged Bible which contains “‘ the thoughts of the great thinkers 
and seers and saints and prophets of all time ”’ (p. 31), is an avenue of 
truth just as much as science. In describing the process of evolution 
we must take into account both kinds of information; we shall then 
be able to see dimly that, if God wished to create free beings, who 
should not be necessitated in ways of goodness, but, being free, 
should freely rise to fellowship and communion with Him—if God 
wished to do this, the long and adventurous process of evolution was 
somehow inevitable. Evolution, in other words, is the process by 
which free beings are created. It is the purpose of this little book, 
in rather less than 25,000 words, to give some account of the details, 
both physical and biological and mental, of the long process. 

We cannot in a brief review go into the details of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s treatment ; but one or two main points of difficulty may be 
noted. Our first difficulty is the old one of the relation between life 
and physical process. Sir Oliver Lodge insists that the same physics 
and chemistry hold in the interior of an organism as hold in a piece of 
lifeless matter (p. 108). He insists, at the same time, that life is not 
explicable in terms of Physics and Chemistry, that it must be regarded 
as something coming from outside, adding, indeed, no energy, but 
guiding and controlling the energy of the material universe for its 
own purposes. He conceives this guidance as giving to organised 
matter powers of movement different from the movements that 
could be explained by inorganic forces (pp. 118-9). This seems tome 
a direct contradiction. All we can see, handle, weigh, etc., in an 
organism is physical matter. Life presents no new entity. If, then, 
the organism obeyed the laws of physics and of chemistry in their 
entirety, we should call it inorganic. It is only if it shows a new 
mode of behaviour that we are justified in calling it an organism. 

The second point concerns an obscurity in the problem of per- 
sonality. The whole account seems to imply that the evolutionary 
process is a real process. To create a personality, God had to let 
things evolve. This means that life, mind, personality, were not 
created apart from matter in their completeness, and then gradually 
introduced into matter through the evolutionary process, but that 
their initial creation was on a minimal level either just before they 
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were introduced into matter or else at the moment at which they 
were introduced into matter, and that they then grew to fulness of 
being by their own effort—much after the analogy of the growth of 
the matter in the biological embryo. We have a suggestion of the 
stages in the process, but no clearing up of the conception of mind, 
consciousness, personality, such as to show how the conception is 
consistent with the process of evolution. Again, personality is 
asserted to be permanent, but we have nothing to show that such 
permanence would be consistent with the conception of a being that 
could evolve. Recourse here is had to the inspirational source of 
truth, perhaps rightly ; but the whole of the psychological and philo- 
sophic work of recent years on the problem of personality is left aside. 
The author, indeed, tells us not to allow ourselves to be kept away 
from facts by mere difficulties of conception ; but facts and conceptions 
interpenetrate, and it is a part of our work to get our conceptions 
clear. 

In the development of man, Sir Oliver Lodge is content to refer to 
the two main stages represented by the Old and the New Testaments : 
first the stage of law and sin, crime and punishment—the law given 
by Moses; and next the stage of grace and truth, the higher rule 
impersonated, as he says, by Christ. Here again we should have 
liked a fuller recognition of the work on man and man’s development 
which anthropologists have given us. But Sir Oliver Lodge has kept 
himself to his own corner of the field, preferring not to speak at length 
on matters he has only at second hand. And for that good example 
we cannot be too grateful to him. 

This little book will be to many an inspiring introduction to a 
vast subject written in the clear and easy language of which Sir 
Oliver Lodge is master. 

L. J. RUSSELL. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





A History of Greek Religion. By Martin P. Nillson (translated from 
the Swedish by F. J. Fielden).—Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1925.— 
Pp. 810.—10s. 6d. net. 


Laudatus a laudato viro, Professor Nillson brings his history of Greek 
religion before English readers, prefaced by an admirable appreciation 
by Sir James G. Frazer, who writes in the highest terms, which no 
reader of this book will think too high, of the Professor’s services to 
the study of Greek religion. A reviewer in a short notice can hope to 
do little more than echo this appreciation. It may be said briefly that 
this presentation and elucidation, in less than three hundred pages, of 
all that is most significant in the history is quite masterly. The 
reader is continually impressed by the range and depth of Professor 
Nillson’s learning, and not less so by his sober and well-balanced 
judgment and by the simple and natural way he has of looking at 
things. It is this quality of clear and direct vision that makes the 
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author at once a safe and an inspiring guide. He will make the 
student constantly feel that a path has been cut through tangled 
ground, that something difficult and obscure has been cleared away 
and a field opened for fresh inquiry. 

It is difficult by a few quotations to give a just impression of the 
scope of this work, but attention may well be particularly called to his 
explanation of ztiological tales in his second chapter, on “ Origins of 
Greek Mythology,” as this of the myth of Herakles : “‘ The custom is 
well known, the annual bonfire in which all kinds of things, even 
living animals and sometimes human beings, are burned. This fire 
was customary in ancient Greece and was lit, as is still sometimes the 
case to-day, upon the top of a mountain. The myth of the self-crema- 
tion of Herakles upon Mt Cita has arisen from the custom, which on 
that particular mountain was associated with the worship of the hero, 
When it was asked why human figures were laid upon the pyre, the 
explanatory myth replied that Herakles himself was once cremated 
on the pyre and that the custom was annually repeated in memory of 
him.” 

I would conclude with a reference to the chapter entitled ‘‘ Homeric 
Anthropomorphism and Rationalism,” admirable in its appreciation 
of Homer’s humanism. ‘‘ The words of Aischylus, that tragedy is 
composed of crumbs from Homer’s abundant table, are true, but they 
do not apply to the myths, as is generally supposed. The tragic poets 
as a rule take their mythological materials from other quarters than 
Homer. The legacy bequeathed by Homer to tragedy is the humanis- 
ing of the myths, the creation of real suffering and feeling men and 
women, instead of the unreal princes and supermen of the legends.” 
And later: “‘ Homer’s anthropomorphism gave rise to the first criti- 
cism of religion, and for the development of the Greek mind it has an 
importance the full extent of which has never been realised. For this 
humanising of the gods served to ward off the conception of divine 
power as the magical, wonder-working agency which prevails in many 
religions, for instance the Egyptian. Under this all-compelling 
magical power of the gods man bows in fear and terror, but from its 
fetters the Homeric humanisation of the gods delivered the Greeks. 
They could henceforth of their own accord and by their own efforts 
find order and coherence in the world. From this origin came Greek 
science. The Ionian rhapsodist paved the way for the Ionian philo- 
sopher of Nature, the latter building up where the former pulled 
down.” 

It should be said that Professor Nillson’s manner is as good as 
his matter, and that the translation reads excellently, a Protean 
change between Hector and Hektor being the only fault that I have 
found. 


LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 








